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COURSES   OF   STUDY 


.   FOR  THE 


DAY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  Courses  of  Study  which  follow  represent,  in  outline,  the 
subject  matter  upon  which  promotion  will  be  based.  They  natur- 
ally represent  a  minimum  amount  of  instruction,  and  teachers  are 
left  at  liberty  in  expanding  the  topics  and  broadening  the  work. 

Each  of  the  subjects  indicated  to  be  taught  in  the  Day  Ele- 
mentary Schools  has  been  outhned  at  length.  This  has  been  done 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  teachers  a  more  intelligent  idea  as  to 
what  is  required  and  as  to  how  to  do  the  work.  The  aim  has  been 
to  make  it  easier  for  teachers  to  follow  the  Courses  of  Study  and 
reach  satisfactory  results. 

The  larger  outlines  do  not  represent  more  work  to  be  done.  On 
the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  work,  con- 
sidering the  Course  of  Study  as  a  whole,  and  the  rearrangement 
of  some  of  the  courses  to  secure  closer  correlation  of  subjects  and 
better  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  capacity  of  children  should  give 
teachers  still  more  time  to  do  the  required  work. 

The  change  from  a  nine-year  Elementary  School  Course  to  an 
eight-year  was  found  quite  easy  to  arrange.  The  rearrange- 
ment of  some  of  the  subjects  to  secure  closer  correlation  will  effect 
quite  a  saving  of  teaching  energy,  and  the  elimination  of  repetitions 
and  work  not  suited  to  the  capacities  of  children  will  effect  a  still 
greater  saving.  The  work  as  outlined  for  the  eight  grades  involves 
only  a  gradual  change,  requiring,  in  some  cases,  two  to  three  years 
for  its  completion.     When  the  change  is  finally  completed,  the 
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work  for  the  eight  years  will  be  still  soraewhat  less  than  is  at- 
tempted in  the  same  time  in  neighboring  cities. 

A  strong  effort  has  been  made  to  concentrate  the  work  upon 
what  may  be  called  the  fundamentals  of  Elementary  Education, — 
a  thorough  training  in  the  use  of  correct  English;  the  developing 
of  an  appreciation  for  literature,  and  a  habit  of  careful  study;  a 
thorough  drill  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  Arithmetic;  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  development  of  our  country;  the 
geography  of  America  in  particular,  with  a  good  general  knowledge 
of  the  world;  and  the  beginnings  of  a  preparation  for  proper  living 
in  society,  viewed  from  its  broader  aspect. 

The  Introductions  to  the  different  courses  are  intended  to  be 
brief  discussions  of  the  purpose  of  each  study  and  of  some  of  the 
principles  involved  in  teaching  it,  and  these  should  be  studied 
carefully  by  every  teacher.  The  references,  given  at  the  close  of 
each  course,  contain  the  titles  of  a  few  very  helpful  articles  and 
books  bearing  on  the  teaching  of  the  different  subjects. 

A  Course  of  Study  of  the  kind  outlined  in  the  following  pages 
should  be  studied  as  a  pedagogical  treatise,  and  not  laid  away  in  a 
desk  only  to  be  consulted  once  in  a  while  to  see  how  many  more 
pages  are  to  be  covered  during  a  term.  Instead,  no  more  profitable 
piece  of  work  could  be  done  by  the  principals  and  teachers  in  our 
schools  during  the  coming  year  than  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
course.  The  references  should  be  read,  and  there  should  be  monthly 
meetings  of  principal  and  teachers  for  the  discussion  of  methods 
and  aims. 

All  such  discvissions,  however,  should  be  constructive  and  not 
destructive.  If  teachers  try  to  find  fault,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
to  pick  the  best  Course  of  Study  to  pieces.  The  burden  of  improv- 
ing a  school  system  lies,  not  with  the  Board  of  Education,  Superin- 
tendent, or  Course  of  Study,  but  with  the  principals  and  teachers 
themselves.    A  Course  of  Study  is  only  one  of  the  many  helpers. 
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It  lias  been  the  aim  to  make  this  Course  as  much  of  a  help  as 
possible.  In  its  interpretation  teachers  should  be  broad  and  liberal. 
If  at  any  place  the  work  seems  too  difficult,  teachers  should  try  to 
work  up  to  it. 

The  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  wish  to  thank 
the  teachers  of  the  City  for  their  many  hel'pful  suggestions,  and 
particularly  to  thank  the  committees  for  the  reports  which  they 
submitted.  These  have  been  found  very  helpful,  and,  wherever 
possible,  the  suggestions  of  the  teachers  have  been  used.  The 
Courses  for  the  High  Schools  and  for  the  subjects  having  special 
Supervisors  have  been  adopted  with  few  changes. 


TO  PRINCIPALS  AND  TEACHERS. 


AEEANGEMENT  BY  SUBJECTS. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  by  subjects  instead  of  by  grades 
has  been  made  Avith  the  purpose  of  treating  each  subject  as  a  whole. 
To  one  not  accustomed  to  such  an  arrangement  the  work  for  any 
particular  grade  is,  at  first,  a  little  harder  to  understand.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  To  read  only  the  work  indicated  for  any  one  grade,  as 
the  Fourth,  is  not  likely  to  result  in  very  intelligent  teaching.  The 
work  of  the  Elementary  School  is  a  unity,  and  the  grade  limits  are 
only  artificial  dividing-lines,  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  super- 
vision. Other  than  this  the  grade  limits  have  no  significance,  and 
intelligent  teaching  can  not  be  done  by  a  teacher  Avho  is  not  aware  of 
the  relations  of  the  particular  piece  of  work  which  she  is  teaching 
to  that  which  has  preceded  and  that  which  will  follow, — what  was 
the  purpose  of  the  preceding  work,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  work 
she  is  to  do.  and  what  preparation  it  is  expected  to  make  for  the 
work  which  is  to  follow. 

Hence,  every  teacher  in  grade-work  should  read  such  courses  as 
Reading  and  Literature,  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  etc.,  as  a 
whole,  following  the  reading  with  a  text-book,  if  necessary,  and 
then,  after  having  grasped  the  subject  as  a  whole,  go  back  and  read 
the  outline  for  the  particular  grade  in  its  relation  to  the  whole. 
What  is  desired  is  that  teachers  study  the  subjects  which  they  are  to 
teach, — not  merely  certain  arbitrarily  arranged  sections  of  the  sub- 
jects. 

CORRELATION. 

A  careful  study  of  the  courses  will  reveal  the  close  correlation 
which  it  is  expected  teachers  will  make  between  the  different  sub- 
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jects.  The  arrangement  of  the  suhject  matter  is  such  that  two  or 
more  subjects  frequently  fit  into  one  another^  to  form  one  large 
subject.  To  separate  each  study  from  its  relations  to  the  other 
subjects  and  teach  it  only  at  a  certain  set  time  is  not  the  way  to  get 
good  results.  Second  Grade  History  and  Language  Study  are  one, 
and  do  not  need  separate  times.  One  day  the  oral  Language  work 
can  be  a  History  lesson,  another  a  Hygiene  lesson,  another  a  Geo- 
graphy lesson.  Similarly,  in  Fourth  Grade,  the  Geography,  the 
Local  History,  the  Civil  Government,  and  the  Language  can  be 
made  to  fit  into  one  another  so  closely  that  they  become  one  subject; 
at  other  times  they  will  need  to  be  separated.  Again,  in  Sixth 
Grade,  the  History  should  be  correlated  at  times  with  the  Geogra- 
phy. The  Courses  of  Study  will  be  found  to  oifer  many  opportuni- 
ties for  these  correlations,  and  teachers  should  keep  these  in  mind. 
Close  correlation  will  result  in  good  teaching  and  great  economy 
in  school  time.  In  reading  the  different  Courses  teachers  should 
notice  the  intended  correlations. 


FEOM  GENERAL  TO  INTENSIVE  WORK. 

The  courses  have  also  been  planned  with  a  view  to  working  from 
quite  general  work  in  the  First  and  Second  Grades  to  intensive  work 
of  a  particular  nature  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades.  In  each 
subject  there  is  a  gradual  progression  from  the  general  to  the  par- 
ticular, and  this  involves  a  gradual  change  in  method  on  the  part 
of  teachers.  During  the  first  few  years  the  great  object  is  to  lay 
certain  broad  foundations  by  forming  certain  habits  of  thinking 
and  working,  and  to  fix  a  good  strong  interest  in  school  work.  But 
as  soon  as  a  many-sided  interest  in  studies  has  been  awakened,  and 
the  ability  to  use  a  few  tools  has  been  acquired,  the  method  should 
be  changed  and  the  pupils  be  led  gradually  to  more  and  more  inten- 
sive work,  so  that,  by  the  time  pupils  leave  the  Eighth  Grade,  they 
will  not  only  be  able  to  take  up  the  intensive  work  of  the  High 
School,  but  will  also  be  prepared  to  go  out  into  life  and  do  some- 
thing thoroughly,  because  they  have  been  trained  while  in  school 
to  take  up  a  piece  of  work  and  stick  to  it  until  something  is  accom- 
plished. 
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One  of  the  great  wastes  in  Elementary  School  work  is  the  lack 
of  a  graded  method  in  teaching.  Often  Courses  of  Study  repeat 
the  work  of  one  year  in  the  next,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  to 
repeat  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way  is  the  way  to  learn;  more 
often  teachers  fail  to  make  any  gradation  in  method,  and  follow  the 
same  plan  of  teaching  in  the  Eighth  Grade  as  in  the  Fourth.  A 
certain  amount  of  repetition  is  good,  hut  it  should  be  repetition  in 
a  new  form  and  after  a  more  advanced  method. 

Pupils  should  be  led  gradually  to  more  and  more  intensive 
study.  While  keeping  the  work  within  the  range  of  their  abilities, 
the  pupils  should  be  trained,  through  the  medium  of  the  school 
work,  in  the  ability  to  take  up  a  new  piece  of  work  and  persevere  in 
it  until  it  is  accomphshed.  To  give  this  training  involves  a  graded 
method  and  a  course  of  stu^ly  indicating  material  which  will  give 
such  training.    The  latter  it  has  been  our  endeavor  to  provide. 

In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  gradually  leading  up  to  in- 
tensive work,  it  is  not  meant  that  High  School  methods  shall  be 
brought  down  into  the  grades,  but  there  should  be  a  steady  ap- 
proach toward  such  methods  as  the  methods  of  the  Primary  School 
are  left  behind. 


RECITATION  METHODS.  "~    - 

Another  great  waste  of  time  is  in  improper  methods  of  conduct- 
ing a  recitation.  A  properly  conducted  recitation  should  begin 
with  a  few  quick,  searching  questions  which  will  center  the  atten- 
tion of  pupils  at  once  on  the  work  and  at  the  same  time  call  up  m 
review  the  pupils'  previous  knowledge  and  'put  it  in  condition  to 
receive  and  assimilate  the  new  truth  as  soon  as  it  is  presented.  A 
recitation  should  have  a  definite  aim,  both  to  the  pupils  and  to  the 
teacher.  Something  should  be  laid  out  to  be  accomplished,  and  the 
work  of  the  period  or  of  the  week  should  be  directed  toward  a 
definite  end.  The  recitation  should  be  made  concrete  and  vivid  by 
the  use  of  illustrations,  questions,  supplemental  readings,  etc.,  and 
then  out  of  these  details  which  have  been  presented  by  the  pupils 
and  teacher  there  should  be  drawn  up,  as  a  result  of  well-framed 
questions  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  thinking  on  the  part  of 
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the  pupils,  the  truth  or  principle  or  generalization  the  teaching  of 
which  has  been  the  object  of  all  the  pre-\dous  instruction.  When 
this  truth  or  generahzation  is  once  arrived  at,  it  should  be  applied 
in  the  solution  of  problems  or  in  the  recognition  of  the  truth  or 
principle  as  applied  to  other  fields.  Teachers  will  receive  much 
help  from  such  a  book  as  McMurry's  Method  in  ilie  Recitation. 

TEACHING  PUPILS  HOW  TO  STUDY. 

In  every  grade  a  certain  amount  of  time  should  be  reserved 
each  daj'  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  pupils  how  to  study.  As  the  work 
progresses  from  general  to  intensive  work  tliis  becomes  more  and 
more  important.  The  only  way  in  wliich  pupils  can  learn  how  to 
study  with  any  economy  of  time  is  for  some  one  to  teach  them,  and 
this  spare  time  each  day  should  be  devoted  to  showing  pupils  how 
to  study.  The  work  may  be  done  individually  or  in  small  groups; 
on  one  subject  to-day  and  anorher  to-morrow.  Some  of  the  difficult 
work  usually  given  pupils  to  work  out  at  home,  and  wliich  is  usually 
worked  out  by  the  parent  or  older  cliild,  might  be  ''  ground  out  " 
in  the  study-time,  the  teacher  collecting  the  pupils  most  needing 
such  help  into  groups.  Man}^  plans  will  easily  suggest  themselves 
to  teachers. 

Whenever  such  time  is  reserved,  it  should  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose only.  The  time  is  not  meant  as  a  resting-time  for  the  teacher, 
and  must  not  be  so  used. 

OBSERYATIOX  OF  CHILDREX. 

In  teaching,  teachers  should  not  forget  the  child  who  is  to  be 
taught.  Any  teacher  will  teach  better  who  makes  a  study  of  the 
children  she  is  teaching.  The  more  a  teacher  studies  children  the 
broader  she  will  become  in  her  sympathies  and  her  methods  of 
teaching.  What  is  meant  is  not  technical  Child  Study,  based  on 
syllabi  and  the  tabulation  of  statistics,  but  intelligent  observation, 
based  on  a  careful  study  of  such  books  as  Eowe's  Physical  Nature 
of  the  Child  (Macmillan,  $1.00).  or  Warner's  The  Nervous  Systetn 
of  the  Child  (Macmillan,  $1.00). 
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Teachers,  too,  should  avoid  that  dead  uniformity  which  crushes 
the  life.  Be  broader  than  a  few  examination  questions  or  any 
stereotyped  method  of  instruction.  Always  remember  that  what  is 
poor  work  for  one  pupil  may  be  excellent  for  another,  and  that  to 
require,  the  same  standard  of  work  from  each  child  would  be  an 
educational  blunder. 


PROFESSIONAL  STUDY. 

Every  teacher  should  read  one  or  two  of  the  best  educational 
books  published  each  year.  A  few  books  are  published  every  year 
which  teachers  would  find  of  great  assistance.  Of  the  recent  books 
the  following  are  suggested  as  being  particularly  valuable: 

Dewey,  John.  The  School  and  Society.  (Univ.  Chic.  Press, 
75  cents.) 

Dutton,  S.  T.    Social  Phases  of  Education.    (Macmillan,  $1.00.) 

James,  Wm.  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology.  (Henry  Holt, 
$1.65.) 

McMurry,  Chas.  and  Prank.  The  Method  in  the  Recitation. 
(Pub.  School  Pub.  Co.,  $1.00.) 

Rowe,  S.  T.  The  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child.  (Macmillan, 
$1.00.) 

Tompkins,  Arnold.  The  Philosophy  of  School  Management. 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  85  cents.) 

Warner,  Francis.  The  Nervous  System  of  the  Child.  (Macmil- 
lan, $1.00.) 

These  books  bear  directly  on  the  work  of  the  schoolroom.  They 
are  general  in  their  nature  and  are  not  to  take  the  place  of  the 
references  given  after  each  course,  which  are  specific. 

BOOKS  FROM  THE  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

By  a  generous  provision  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  San 
Francisco  Free  Public  Library  teachers  in  the  public  schools  will 
be  permitted  to  draw  ten  books  at  a  time  for  school  use.  These 
books  may  be  kept  two  weeks.     The  ten  copies  for  school  use  are 
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drawn  on  a  special  teacher's  card,  and  are  in  addition  to  the  usnal 
copy  allowed  on  the  teacher's  personal  card. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Librarian  has  kindly  offered  to  add 
additional  copies  of  all  books  of  particular  nse  to  the  schools,  with 
a  view  to  assisting  the  teachers  as  much  as  possible.  The  Librarian 
will  also  add  duplicates  of  the  Home  Reading  books,  and  will  pro- 
vide sets  of  the  same  for  all  of  the  Branch  Libraries. 

This  kindness  on  the  part  of  those  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Free  Public  Librarv^  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  teachers  will  show  their  appreciation  by  a  liberal  use  of 
the  library  books  for  class  instruction,  and  by  doing  all  that  they 
can  to  form  a  habit  of  reading  good  books  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

GENEEAL  SUGGESTIOXS. 

Examination  by  Deputies  in  Day  and  Evening  Schools:  Vocal 
Culture  as  per  Fourth  Beader,  pages  xi-xv;  good  expressive  Eeading; 
Singing;  Mental  Arithmetic;  condition  of  books;  appearance 
of  writing-books,  book-keeping  sheets,  business  forms,  drawing 
and  blank  books;  manner  of  saluting  flag,  with  pledge;  of 
Calisthenics  and  Physical  Culture;  of  managing  composi- 
tion; method  of  imparting  morals,  manners,  and  patriotism;  of 
managing  home-work,  keeping  registers,  of  keeping  record  of  tem- 
perature; of  marching  and  fire-drills;  of  using  the  library,  charts, 
and  apparatus;  attention  to  pupils  to  and  from  school  and  in  the 
yards;  discipline;  and  methods  of  instruction. 

Written  examinations  in  Physiology  and  Humane  Education, 
will  not  be  held;  extensive  blank-book  work  should  not  be  given. 
Deputies  will  examine  orally  over  ground  designated  by  teacher. 
Xot  more  than  eight  pages  of  blank-book  work  in  any  subject. 

Examinations  and  tests  for  supervision  will  be  based  on  the 
Courses  of  Study,  both  as  to  content  and  method  of  work. 

Annual  or  semi-annual  promotion  of  classes :  Any  time  during 
the  year,  after  consulting  with  class  teachers.  Principals  may  pro- 
mote capable  pupils  or  put  back  incapable  pupils. 
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Widest  latitude  is  allowed  to  teachers  in  making  np  programs 
and  following  methods,  bnt  a  copy  of  the  program  must  be  written 
in  the  register  and  another  kept  posted  in  the  schoolroom. 

Home  Work :  Fourth  G-rade,  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  Fifth 
Grade,  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  Sixth  Grade,  one  hour;  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Grades,  one  and  one-half  hours.  Enough  time  should 
be  devoted  to  secure  sufficient  preparation  for  thorough  work  the 
next  day.  Some  will  not  require  so  much  time  as  specified ;  others 
more. 

The  twenty  minutes  allowed  for  recess  must  include  the  time 
necessary  for  leaving  and  returning  to  rooms  and  all  preparations 
and  exercises  incidental  thereto.  Preparations  for  dismissal  must 
not  be  made  until  five  minutes  of  the  hour  set  for  the  same.  (See 
Eules  of  the  Board.) 

More  than  one  section  of  class  at  discretion  of  teachers,  but  no 
more  recitations  are  to  he  heard  in  a  day  than  will  permit  of  thor- 
ough mastery  and  drill  on  each  new  lesson.  Pupils  are  not  to  be 
hurried  for  the  sake  of  touching  each  subject  every  day;  consider 
only  enough  daily  to  permit  of  thorough,  enthusiastic  work. 

The  day's  exercises  should  begin  Avith  song.  Appropriate  selec  • 
tions  will  be  found  in  the  back  part  of  the  prescribed  music  books. 

Keading  and  Singing  are  to  be  preceded  by  breathing  exercises ; 
pupils  are  not  to  sit  during  these  periods.  Constant  attention 
should  be  given  to  chest  development. 

Calisthenic  and  breathing  exercises,  twice  daily. 

In  every  recitation  insist  upon  an  erect  position,  distinct  articu- 
lation, and  correct  expression. 

In  all  schools  teachers  may  be  assigned  by  the  Principal  to  music 
classes  according  to  their  abilities  in  the  subject.  The  voices  of 
boys  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  inclusive,  must  not  be 
strained. 

Insist  on  all  written  work  being  done  neatly,  the  pencils  being 
sharp  and  of  sufficient  length. 
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Books  and  papers  should  always  be  placed  in  good  order  in 
desks. 

The  use  of  pencil  tablet  paper  is  recommended  in  place  of  slates. 

Corporal  punishment  should  not  be  administered  in  the  High 
Schools  nor  upon  girls  in  any  schools  of  the  Department.  Such 
punishment  should  be  administered  by  Principals,  by  Vice-Prin- 
cipals having  charge  of  boys'  yards,  or  by  teachers  of  primary 
classes,  with  consent  of  Principals,  and  shall  only  be  resorted  to  in 
extreme  cases,  when  other  means  fail  to  maintain  obedience.  No 
excessive,  cruel,  or  unusual  punishment  shall  be  allowed. 

All  modes  of  punishment  calculated  to  degrade  a  pupil,  and  the 
use,  on  the  part  of  any  teacher,  of  discourteous  language  towards 
pupils  or  parents,  are  expressly  forbidden,  • 

Should  injury  to  desks,  or  other  annoyance  occur  where  day 
and  evening  classes  occupy  the  same  room,  the  Principals  should 
confer  to  fix  responsibility. 

Teachers  are  not  to  relax  watchfulness  over  their  classes  bj 
visiting  associate  teachers  during  session  or  by  work  on  examina- 
tion papers  or  registers.  The  closest  attention  to  discipline  is  ex- 
pected. 

Every  classroom  should  be  supplied  ^\ith  the  National  flag,  and 
the  same  should  be  saluted  occasionally.  Once  a  week  the  salute 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  pledge:  "'  I  pledge  allegiance  to  my 
flag  and  to  the  Eepublic  for  which  it  stands — one  people,  one  lan- 
guage, one  flag." 

Avoid  the  use  of  irritating  language.  The  sarcastic  teacher  is 
likely  to  have  insolent  pupils. 

As  far  as  possible  avoid  placing  a  pupil  in  a  position  where  he 
will  be  tempted  to  tell  a  falsehood. 

Give  few  commands,  but  enforce  those  made. 

Make  no  rash  promises,  but  keep  those  made. 

Make  the  schoolroom  attractive  and  pleasant. 

(rood  manners  are  intimately  connected  with  good  morals,  and 
teachers  should  improve  every  opportunity  to  teach  civility  and 
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courtesy.  In  the  Primary  Schools,  teachers  should  give  particular 
instruction  in  the  common  rules  of  politeness.  The  manners  of 
children  in  their  intercourse  with  schoolmates  should  receive  con- 
stant attention.  The  position  of  the  pupil  in  his  seat,  his  move- 
ments in  and  out  of  the  room,  his  manner  of  reciting,  should  all 
be  carefully  noticed. 

No  teachers  can  expect  to  make  their  pupils  more  civil  or  more 
courteous  than  they  shoAV  themselves  to  be.  In  dress  and  in  manner, 
they  must  be  what  they  would  have  their  pupils  become. 


GOLDEX  EULES. 

1.  I^ndeavor  to  set  a  good  example  in  all  things. 

2.  Xever  overlook  a  fault ;  to  do  so  is  unjust  to  the  children, 
since  you  will,  no  doubt,  soon  have  to  correct  them  for  a  repetition 

of  it. 

3.  Spare  no  pains  to  investigate  the  truth  of  every  charge ;  and 
if  you  cannot  satisfy  yourself,  make  no  decision.  Leave  it  to  the 
fitture  to  develop. 

4.  Xever  correct  a  child  in  auger. 

5.  Do  strict  justice  to  all,  and  avoid  favoritism. 

G.  Always  prepare  for  your  lessons  by  previous  study;  never 
attempt  to  teach  what  you  do  not  thoroughly  know. 

7.  Try  to  bring  forward  the  dull  and  backward  children :  the 
quick  intellects  will  come  on  without  your  notice. 

8.  Teach  thoroughly,  and  do  not  try  to  get  on  too  fast.  Ee- 
member  that  you  are  laying  the  foundations  of  knowledge. 

9.  Attend  strictlv  to  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  children. 

10.  Attend  to  the  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  the  schoolrooms, 
and  to  the  order  and  neatness  of  the  playgrounds. 

11.  Attend  to  the  ventilation  and  heating  of  the  rooms.  In 
summer,  when  warm,  keep  the  windows  constantly  lowered  from  the 
top;  and  in  winter,  or  in  inclement  weather,  always  open  them 
when  the  children  go  out  to  play. 

13.     Do  not  be  tempted  to  give  undue  attention  to  the  elder,  to 
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the  neglect  of  the  younger  classes.     Such  a  course  would  be  fatal  to 
the  general  advancement  of  the  school. 

13.  Strive  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  true  jDoliteness  in  all  your 
dealings  and  associations  with  youth.  Eemember  that  children  can 
not  be  properly  educated  until  they  catch  the  charm  that  makes  the 
gentleman  or  the  lady. 

14.  Take  every  opportunity  of  moral  training.  Consider  that 
it  is  better  to  make  children  good  than  clever. 

15.  Constantly  seek  self -improvement,  and  try  to  enlarge  your 
own  stock  of  information.  Eemember  that  hnowledge  is  your  stock 
in  trade. 

16.  Let  your  intercourse  with  children  be  regulated  with  love. 
Eemember  that  our  Blessed  Lord  loved  little  children,  and  "took 
them  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them.*' 


The  current  school  journals  and  magazines  -^^dll  be  found  in  the 
Teachers'  Library,  Superintendent's  Office.  The  latest  educational 
books  and  reports  axe  "being  constantly  added.  Teachers  should 
consult  the  Teachers'  Library  List  for  professional  books.  Most  of 
the  books  mentioned  as  references  in  the  following  courses  can  be 
found  in  the  Library  at  the  Superintendent's  Office.  All  of  the 
references  can  be  obtained  at  the  Free  Public  Library. 


L    READING  AND  LITERATURE. 


I.    INTRODUCTION. 

There  are  two  main  objects  in  having  Heading  in  a  Course  oi 
Study; — to  give  to  pupils  the  ability  to  read^,  and  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  and  an  appreciation  for  good  literature.  To  teach  pupils 
to  read  without  showing  them  what  to  read  and  without  develop- 
ing in  them  a  spirit  of  hterary  appreciation  is  to  do  but  a  small  part 
of  our  duty.  This  love  for  what  is  really  worth  reading,  will  not 
grow  up  of  itself,  nor  can  it  be  developed  by  the  use  of  a  reader, 
composed  of  scrappy  selections  and  really  intended  for  drill  on 
the  technical  side  of  reading.  The  only  way  to  lift  children  above 
the  low  level  of  the  trashy  novel  and  the  sensational  newspaper  is 
to  do  it  by  developing  in  them,  during  the  early  years  of  school  life, 
a  keen  appreciation  of  good  literature.  This  opening  up  of  the 
fields  of  literature  is  not  a  duty  which  should  be  left  to  the  high 
school  or  to  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  grammar  school.  On  the 
contrary,  it  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  read,  and 
should  continue  throughout  his  school  course. 

Viewed  from  a  technical  standpoint,  a  child  should  be  taught  to 
read  well, — to  articulate  perfectly,  to  give  the  proper  inflection 
and  emphasis,  and  to  make  the -proper  rhetorical  pauses.  This 
work  will  occupy  much  of  the  teacher's  time  during  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  school,  and  drill  of  this  kind  should  be  continued 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Grammar  School  and  in  the  High  School. 
It  is  the  chief  function  of  the  ordinary  school  reader  to  furnish  the 
material  for  this  drill  on  the  mechanics  of  Reading. 

Drill-work,  though,  should  not  be  all  there  is  to  a  course  in 
Reading.     To  keep  a  child  grinding  away  at  drill-work  alone  will 
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defeat  the  very  object  of  the  drill.  Ease  in  learning  to  read  is 
largely  determined  by  the  quantity  of  suitable  material  read,  and 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  a  child's  attention  is  shifted  from  the 
mere  process  of  reading  to  the  thought  contained  in  the  book,  thus 
rendering  the  mechanical  process  an  unconscious  one.  This  de- 
mands quantity,  and  this  quantity  should  take  the  form  of  easy 
reading-matter  which  is  suited  to  the  advancement  of  the  pupil. 
In  the  supplemental  reading  the  child  is  given  practice  in  the  use 
of  his  tool.  The  drill  and  the  rapid  reading  should  go  side  by  side. 
.  In  selecting  the  material  for  the  rapid  supplementary  reading  a 
few  fundamental  considerations  have  been  kept  in  mind: — 

First — What  is  wanted  is  not  a  scrappy  reader,  except  in  the 
first  year  or  two,  where  the  drill-work  is  the  most  important  part, 
but  rather  entire  selections  or  stories  having  a  continuous  line  of 
thought. 

Second — The  selections  should  be  good  literature, — sometliing 
really  worthy  of  the  child's  time  and  effort, — something  that  will 
develop  a  love  for  good  reading-matter.  The  information  reader 
has  little  place  in  this  work. 

Third — The  selections  should  be  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
should  appeal  to  the  child  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  him  want  to 
read  more-  of  the  same  kind. 

The  following  outline  of  work  in  Heading  and  Literature  has 
been  drawn  up  with  the  above  ideas  in  mind.  It  has  also  been  out- 
lined with  a  view  to  making  a  decided  improvement  in  Reading 
in  the  San  Francisco  Schools.  The  changes  contemplated  will  take 
place  gradually,  and,  when  completed,  will  not  involve  any  hea^der 
work  than  is  now  done  in  other  schools  of  the  State.  To  assist 
teachers  as  much  as  possible,  the  work  has  been  outlined  quite  fully; 
but,  though  it  may  seem  large,  measured  in  pages  of  a  Course  of 
Study,  it  is  not  really  so,  and  will  not  be  hard  to  do.  Five  lines  of 
work  have  been  laid  out,  to  secure  a  clearer  definition  in  the  minds 
of  teachers  of  the  different  phases  of  the  work,  but  these  are  capable 
of  such  close  correlation  with  one  another  and  with  the  work  in 
Geography,  History,  and  Language  that  the  different  lines  of  worlc 
unite  to  form  a  whole. 
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The  five  lines  are  as  follo^vs: — 

First,  tecimical  drill  in  reading.  There  is  little  change  in  this 
from  what  has  been  done  the  past  year,  except  to  arrange  for  a 
gradual  'change  by  wliich  the  Fourth  Eeader  will  in  time  be  com- 
pleted in  the  Fifth  Grade  instead  of  the  Seventh,  thus  making  room 
for  more  Literature  in  the  upper  grades.  For  the  earlier  grades, 
work  in  Phonics  has  been  outlined,  gradually  leading  up  to  the  use 
of  the  dictionary  in  the  Fifth  and  the  Sixth  Grades.  Only  a  small 
amount  of  phonic  work  has  been  introduced,  particularly  in  the 
First  Grade.  A  small  amount  of  such  drill  is  a  decided  help  in 
mastering  words.  It  is  an  additional  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil. 
Teachers  should  study  the  work  in  Phonics  carefully,  so  as  to  do 
the  work  intelHgenth',  and,  while  using  it  to  help  the  child,  should 
observe  the  caution  of  not  making  it  an  end  in  itself  and  thus  ren- 
dering the  phonic  work  more  difl&cult  than  the  reading.  Teachers 
of  this  work  should  read  Phonics  and  Beading  by  Yan  Liew  and 
Lucas. 

The  second  hne  of  work  upon  which  the  course  has  been  laid 
out  is  that  of  using  a  quantity  of  good  literary  or  historical  material 
to  supplement  and  give  force  to  the  drill-work.  As  far  as  possible, 
stories  having  a  continuous  literary  or  historical  interest  have  been 
indicated,  and  often  whole  selections  of  our  best  literature.  The 
work  has  been  planned  to  lead  at  once  into  the  study  of  good  litera- 
ture, thus  applying  the  technical  knowledge  as  fast  as  learned  and 
cultivating  a  literary  taste. 

The  third  line  indicated,  that  of  Selections  to  be  Eead  to  the 
Pupils,  will  give  teachers  an  opportunity  to  reinforce  both  of  the 
preceding  lines  of  work.  The  selection  itself  should  be  read  iu 
the  best  manner  possible.  The  teacher  should  place  before  the 
pupils  an  example  of  good  reading.  The  selection  should  also  be 
interpreted  with  a  view  to  awakening  the  literary  appreciation  of 
the  class. 

The  List  of  Selections  for  ^[emorizing  constitutes  the  fourth  line 
of  work.  There  has  been  little  change  in  this  list  except  to  increase 
the  number  of  options.  Directions  for  this  work  are  given  fur- 
ther on. 

The  fifth  line  of  work.  Home  Eeading,  gives  further  emphasis 
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to  the  preceding  work.  Every  child  does  a  certain  amount  of 
reading.  If  there  is  no  direction  to  it,  it  is  much  more  hkely  to  be 
bad  than  good.  After  a  taste  for  cheap,  trashy  literature  has  once 
been  formed  it  will  take  hard  work  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  to 
change  it.  Investigations  have  shown  that  the  reading  tastes  of 
children  are  usually  formed  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  It  is 
manifestly  the  duty  of  the  public  school  teacher  to  do  what  can  be 
done  to  develop  the  habit  of  spending  one's  leisure  time  in  reading 
books  which  have  made  a  place  for  themselves  in  literature  instead 
of  wasting  it  on  the  ephemeral  novel  or  the  sensational  newspaper. 
If  the  work  in  Literature  and  Eeading  is  properl}^  done  it  is  the 
most  far-reaching  of  all  the  work  of  the  Elementary  Schools.  Skill 
in  Arithmetic  is  easily  lost,  but  a  love  for  good  books  lasts  a  life- 
time and  is  capable  of  changing  one's  entire  future.  In  reading, 
more  than  anything  else,  the  pupil  learns  that  the  great  law  of  life 
is  a  conscious  striving  to  realize  an  ideal  manhood  and  womanhood. 
He  lives  over  the  lives  of  the  characters  of  the  stor}''  or  life  of  the 
hero,  and  his  own  life  is  made  nobler  and  stronger  thereby. 


'   2.    SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
LITERATURE, 

A  selection,  such  as  Snow  Bound  or  The  Great  Stone  Face, 
should  be  read  twice.  The  first  reading  should  be  to  gain  a  general 
idea  of  the  plot  or  story,  and  to  get  a  conception  of  the  characters 
and  the  parts  they  take.  In  connection  with  the  first  reading,  if  the 
selection  be  a  poem,  there  should  be  some  attention  to  the  rhythm, 
accents,  and  rhyme.  This  fir  t  reading  should  not  require  much 
time. 

Parts  of  the  selection  may  be  read  at  home.  Each  day  there 
should  be  a  brief  review  of  what  has  been  read.  Following  the  first 
reading,  or  along  with  it,  the  teacher  should  talk  with  the  pupils  to 
help  them  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  selection. 

The  second  reading  should  be  much  more  carefully  done.  This 
second  reading  should  open  up  the  field  of  literature  in  a  new  way 
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by  showing  pupils  how  much  a  selection  from  good  literature  con- 
tains and  how  much  may  be  gotten  by  digging  below  the  surface. 
Some  instruction  and  help  will  be  necessary  here.  One  lesson 
should  be  spent  in  showing  the  pupils  how  to  study.  Determine 
the  natural  parts  of  the  story,  study  the  characters  and  the  effect 
of  their  introduction  on  the  plot,  bring  out  the  ethical  import,  and 
try  to  secure  an  appreciation  of  the  artistic  elements  of  the  selec- 
tion. Keep  prominent  the  idea  of  the  development  of  a  literary 
appreciation,  and  do  not  forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  the 
teaching  of  feeling"  in  connection  with  literature  as  well  as  the 
teaching  of  reading  or  facts.  Select  certain  passages  for  memoriz- 
ing. 

If  desired,  the  selection  may  be  read  a  third  time.  This  third 
reading  should  be  done  carefully  and  yet  without  consuming  too 
much  time.  It  should  be  critical,  and  should  involve  oral  analysis 
of  sentences  which  are  not  clear.  A  third  reading  should  not  follow 
except  with  one  or  two  selections  a  year,  and  then  only  in  the 
Seventh  or  Eighth  Grades. 

For  further  suggestions  see  introductions  to  the  different  selec- 
tions to  be  read.  E  em  ember  that  no  plan  can  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  s^rmpathy,  and  a  careful  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 


3.    ON  TEACHING  READING. 

Slow  reading  is  due  to  lack  of  quickness  of  association,  and  to 
increase  the  speed  it  is  necessarj'  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  asso- 
ciation by  repeating  and  multipl}T.ng  associations  and  intensif}ing 
interest  and  attention.  Slow  reading,  when  done  silently,  is  often 
accompanied  by  actual  pronunciation  or  articulatory  imagination 
of  the  words  read.  This  device,  while  it  may  assist  in  getting  an 
obscure  meaning,  is  a  hindrance  to  children,  and  should  not  be- 
come habitual.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  keep  the  eye  ahead  of 
the  lips  in  oral  reading  by  a  full  half  or  even  a  whole  line.  The 
proper  expression  of  the  thought  is  not  possible  unless  this  is  done. 
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One  of  the  most  common  defects  in  oral  reading  in  schools  is 
the  lack  of  clear  and  distinct  articulation.  Many  pupils  leave  the 
Grammar  Grade  ^^ithout  having  acquired  the  hahit  of  enunciating 
syllahles  clearly  and  distinctly.  Vowels  and  diphthongs  are  slurred, 
and  consonants  are  vocalized  so  feehly  as  to  be  almost  inarticulate. 
The  other  common  fault  of  oral  reading  is  inaccuracy.  Pupils  not 
only  mispronounce  words,  but  omit  words  and  substitute  other 
words  for  the  ones  in  the  book.  To  correct  these  defects  the  teacher 
should  be  familiar  enough  with  the  selection  to  watch  the  pupil's 
lips,  and  then  require  him  to  read  the  passage  so  that  she  or  any 
one  else  could  easily  understand  it  without  reference  to  a  book. 

The  aim  of  teaching  reading  is  not  to  maTce  elocutionists,  hut 
good,  distinct  readers.  Eeading  should  resemble  good  conversation 
as  much  as  possible,  the  child  reading  the  selection  as  though  he 
were  relating  the  story  to  his  teacher  or  playmates.  Oral  reproduc- 
tion of  stories  read  and  told  will  do  much  to  secure  such  reading. 
Correct  articulation  is  a  thing  to  be  desired  and  striven  for,  but  it 
must  not  be  insisted  upon  to  the  extent  of  making  the  reading 
mechanical  or  the  reading-lesson  a  game  in  correct  pronunciation. 
Such  games  make  children  keen-sighted,  quick,  and  correct,  but 
their  place  is  not  in  the  reading-lesson,  if  we  wish  to  teach  literature 
and  develop  a  love  for  reading. 

In  reading,  first  attend  to  the  thought  of  the  lesson,  then  to 
the  expression  of  the  thought,  and,  last  and  least,  to  the  mechani- 
cal defects.  Let  the  children  clearly  understand  that  the  reading 
lesson  is  to  be,  first  of  all,  a  clear,  "  clean-cut "  process  of  thought. 
Study  the  lesson  -with  the  children;  compel  them,  by  means  of 
questions,  to  think,  to  reason,  and  to  express  the  thought  of  the 
author  in  good,  clear  English.  Gradually  lead  the  pupil  to  see  that 
in  every  good  literary  selection  the  leading  thought  is  a  universal 
one ;  that  if  the  selection  is  designed  chiefly  to  instruct,  the  clearness 
of  style  is  apparent;  if  to  please,  its  elegance;  if  to  move  the  will, 
its  energy;  and  note  the  perfect  fit  of  the  language  to  the  thought. 
Work  out  the  historical  and  the  geographical  allusions  of  the  selec- 
tion ;  obtain  clear  mental  pictures  of  the  passages ;  illustrate  or  ex- 
plain what  the  pupils  fail  to  understand;  and,  after  the  thought 
has  been  mastered,  take  up  the  piece  as  a  reading  lesson  proper. 
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Pupils  should  have  practice  in  the  interpreting  of  figurative  lan- 
giiage,  so  that  they  may  have  a  keen  insight  into  figures  of  speech 
and  a  keen  appreciation  of  their  beauty  and  power. 


The  following  schedule  shows  the  gradual  change  to  be  made 
in  the  use  of  the  State  Series  Eeaders: — 


Grade. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

5th 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

1.S99-1900. 

i  of  1st 

*  of  1st 

2d 

3d 

i  of  4th 

4  of  4th 

i  of  4ih 

Supl. 

1900-1901. 

1st 

U  of  l8t)l 

h  Of  2d   f  1 

2d 

3d 

i  of  4th 

§  of  4th 

j  i  of  4lh  , 
1    Supl. 

Supl. 

1901-1902. 

1st 

2d 

I 

J  of  2d  1 
§of3d  f 

3d 

i  of  4th 

i  of  4th 

Supl. 

Supl. 

1902-1903. 

1st 

2d 

3d 

i  J  of  3d  / 
I  i  of  4th  ■ 

i  of  4ih 

i  of  4th 

Supl. 

Supl. 

1903-1904. 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4  of  4th 

i  of  4th 

Supl. 

Supl. 

Supl. 

4.    OUTLINE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


FIEST    GEADE. 

Keadikg. — Eeading  from  blackboard,  chart,  and  cards.  State 
First  Eeader  begun  and  completed  during  the  year.  Also  read 
one  or  more  supplemental  readers  of  equivalent  grade.  (See  list.) 
Use  the  supplemental  reader  along  with  the  regular  reader. 

The  teaching  of  Writing  and  Spelling  should  begin  simultane- 
ously Avith  that  of  Eeading.  During  the  First  Year,  there  should 
be  no  attempt  at  oral  spelling,  and  the  calling  of  letters  by  their 
names  should  be  avoided.  Until  pupils  have  become  strong  in  the 
use  of  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  their  names  prove  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  mastery  of  words  and  cause  confusion. 

Beading  in  this  grade  should  include  reading  by  Sight  (Word 
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Method)  and  by  Sound  (Phonic  Method).  The  Word  Method  is- 
used  through  the  first  few  months  while  preparatory  work  in 
Phonics  is  being  done,  and  until  the  pupils  are  able  to  use  Phonics 
in  the  reading  of  unknown  words.  The  teacher  is  to  use  her  dis- 
cretion in  the  selection  of  the  words  to  be  taught  as  wholes.  Words 
selected  from  the  first  thirty-three  lessons  in  the  State  Eeader  will 
help  in  the  reading  from  the  book  when  the  latter  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils.  The  State  Reader,  however,  should  not  be 
used  by  the  pupils  until  they  have  acquired  considerable  ability  in 
reading  from  the  blackboard,  from  cards  prepared  by  the  teacher,, 
from  charts,  or  from  other  readers. 

The  use  of  reading-cards  during  the  year  is  very  desirable. 
Teachers  can  prepare  these  easily  by  mimeographing  lessons  on  a 
manila  card  of  aljout  five  by  seven  inches  in  size.  These  can  be 
used  for  class  work  or  home  work,  and  can  be  preserved  and  used 
from  year  to  year. 

WoED  Method. — The  following  suggestions  in  the  Word 
Method  are  offered  as  a  help  in  interesting  beginners: 

First,  Story,  used  as  a  basis,  such  as,  A  Cat  Story,  and  made 
familiar  to  the  children  through  frequent  repetition.  (A  picture  in 
connection  Avith  a  story  is  a  great  help.) 

Second.  Words  taught  as  wholes  taken  from  the  story,  as  cat,, 
baby-cat,  mamma-cat,  kitty,  likes,  see,  1,  you,  milk,  want,  can, 
young,  old,  big,  little,  white,  black,  he,  pretty,  good,  etc.  (All  these 
words  are  used  in  the  State  Eeader,  and  can  be  easily  worked  into 
a  story  by  any  primary  teacher.  The  object  of  the  story  is  merelv  to- 
awaken  interest.) 

Third.     Short  sentences,  introduced  as  early  as  possible,  com- 
posed of  the  words  learned  as  wholes  such  as, — 
Papa-cat  is  big. 
He  is  old. 
Is  he  pretty? 
I  like  kitty. 
He  is  little. 
Mamma-cat  is  white,  etc. 
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Avoid  repeating  the  same  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence: as. — 

Is  he  big, 
Is  he  good, 
I  see  the  man, 
T  see  a  box.  etc. 

Write  new  sentences  each  day.  varving  the  order  of  the  words 
as  much  as  possible.  Do  not  be  in  a  great  hurr}'  to  teach  new  words. 
Slow  work  at  first  insures  certainty  and  is  best  in  the  end. 

Fourth.  Another  story  to  be  used  in  the  same  way:  A  Duck 
Story.  Such  words  as  duck,  ducks,  water,  mother,  pond.  swim,  in, 
says,  come,  fly,  etc.,  are  to  be  taught  as  wholes,  then  used  in  sen- 
tences on  the  board,  as  suggested  above.  Such  sentences  should 
also  be  written  on  cards,  in  order  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  read- 
ing from  paper. 

Fifth.  Teaching  words  as  wholes  should  continue  more  or 
less  through  the  first  year,  but  is  to  be  gradually  dropped  in  favor 
of  the  Phonic  Method,  which,  when  properly  taught,  gives  the 
pupils  the  ability  to  read  new  words  unassisted  by  the  teacher. 
Words  like  where,  there,  put.  shoe,  etc.,  are  to  be  taught  as  wholes, 
because  the  teacher  is  not  expected  to  teach  the  vowel-sounds  con- 
tained in  these  words,  and  the  pupils  will  not  have  the  key  to  the 
reading  of  such  words. 

Sixth.  A  little  device  for  teaching  words  has  been  used  quite 
successfully  by  many  teachers,  and  is  as  follows:  Have  a  good 
thick  envelope  for  each  child.  Have  each  child's  name  carefully 
written  on  the  outside.  As  soon  as  a  child  knows  a  word  at  sight. 
and  can  readily  recognize  it,  write  it  for  him  on  a  httle  card  and 
allow  him  to  keep  it  in  his  envelope.  This  device  awakens  a  desire 
in  the  child  to  know  a  great  many  words  so  that  he  can  have  many 
words  in  his  envelope.  The  teacher  is  repaid  for  the  extra  work  of 
writing  these  words  for  the  children  by  their  increased  interest. 
These  'envelopes  furnish  much  material  for  "  busy  "  work — reading, 
sentence-building,  and  copying.  This  plan  is  offered  only  as  a 
suggestion,  and  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  teacher.  Any  teacher 
who  has  a  better  plan  is  free  to  pursue  it. 
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Phonics — Details. — During  the  first  few  months  Phonic  ex- 
ercises as  indicated  should  be  given  separately  from  the  reading- 
lesson  proper.  The  time  required  for  success  in  this  work  varies 
greatly  in  different  localities,  and  even  in  different  classes  of  the 
same  school.  Excellent  results  can  be  obtained  in  fifteen  minutes 
daily  under  favorable  conditions.  Under  adverse  conditions,  it  is 
necessary  to  devote  all  of  thirty  minutes  daily.  The  following  sug- 
gestions are  offered  to  those  teachers  who  have  no  system  of  their 
own,  or  who  are  not  satisfied  with  their  results.  They  are  the 
result  of  practical  work  in  the  schoolroom  and  have  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

Phonics  foe  Beginneks. — The  importance  of  giving  pupils  in 
the  First  and  the  Second  Grades  of  school  ability  to  read  words 
through  a  knowledge  of  the  sounds  composing  the  words  is  coming 
to  be  understood  by  all  thoughtful  teachers  who  are  trying  to  find 
and  apply  the  methods  most  in  accord  with  natural  processes.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  English  language  is  not  strictly  phonetic;  yet, 
all  will  agree  that  even  in  English,  words  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  succession  of  sounds,  and  the  sooner  the  child  is  taught  that 
printed  or  written  letters  are  but  the  symbols  of  the  sounds  he  is 
daily  uttering  in  his  speech,  the  sooner  will  he  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulties of  mastering  the  reading  of  words  which  are  new  and 
strange  to  him. 

With  children  just  entering  school  the  teaching  of  Phonics  is 
under  no  consideration  to  take  the  place  of  teaching  words  as 
wholes.  During  the  first  few  months  the  word  method  should  be 
used  entin^ly.  the  phonic  drill  being  a  separate  and  preparatory 
exercise. 

First  Step. — Ear  training;  slow  pronunciation  by  the  teacher. 

1.  Names  of  objects  in  the  room. 

2.  Names  of  objects  at  home. 

3.  Names  of  familiar  objects  in  stores. 

4.  Action  words. 

5.  Modifying  words. 

6.  Isolated  words  in  sentences  or  stories. 

7.  Orders  given  in  slow  pronunciation;  e.  g., — 
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Teacher^ — I  see  a  pretty  r-o-s-^. 
Pupil — Rose! 

Teacher — I  have  a  piece  of  ch-a-^k. 
Pupil— Chalk! 

Teacher — I  have  in  my  hand  hefore  me  a  b-a-11. 
Pupil — Ball! — etc.,  etc.,  etc. — till  the  pupils  can  immediately 
give  the  word  pronounced  in  this  way. 

Do  not  teach  a  single  sound  from  the  blackboard  till  the  pupils 
can  readily  blend  the  separated  sounds  into  words.  It  is  the  base 
of  successful  work  in  Phonics.  Do  not  allow  concert  answers  in  this 
exercise.  Give  different  words  each  day,  and  keep  up  this  exercise 
the  entire  year.  When  the  pupils  are  becoming  expert  in  blending 
oral  sounds,  as  above  suggested,  they  may  be  given, — 

Second  Step. — Teach  them  one  sound,  as  "  s,"  and  the  written 
character  that  represents  that  sound. 

Be  careful  not  to  teach  the  name  of  the  letter.  Introduce  the 
sound  by  an  interesting  story  about  a  snake.  Compare  the  shape 
of  "  s  "  to  the  snake  when  crawling  across  the  road,  get  from  the 
pupils  the  noise  made  by  a  snake  when  hissing,  and,  when  the 
children  are  thoroughly  interested,  print  several  s's  on  the  black- 
board, allowing  the  class  to  make  the  sound  every  time  the  letter 
is  repeated;  as  s-s-s-s-s. 

From  the  beginning  reserve  a  space  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
blackboards  for  a  table  of  phonics.  As  soon  as  one  sound  is  learned. 
place  it  in  the  table,  and  leave  it  permanently  there  in  its  own 
place.  When  children  forget  a  sound  they  can  easily  recall  it  from 
its  position  in  the  table. 

Third  Step. — Drill  in  steps  one  and  two.  Eepetition  of  sound 
learned.  First,  by  the  class;  then  by  individual  pupils  until  each 
pupil  can  pronounce  it  clearly. 

Fourth  Step.— Teach,  another  sound;  as  "  h."  (Sound  mother 
makes  when  she  sits  down  very  tired.)  Introduce  it  with  a  story. 
have  the  children  sound  it  each  time  you  print  or  write  it;  have  the 
class  repeat  the  sound  in  concert;  then  call  upon  individuals;  and 
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when  satisfied  that  the  pupils  know  it,  place  it  in  the  table.    Keep 
up  the  drill  in  the  steps  mentioned  all  the  time. 

Fifth  Step. — Give  sentences,  orally,  containing  words  with  the 
sounds  learned.  Teacher  should  spell  phonetically  words  such  as 
those  italicized.    The  children  should  discover  these  words;   as, — 

The  sun  is  round.     Ans. — Sun. 

The  sea  is  deep.         Ans. — Sea. 

I  see  you.  Ans. — See. 

1  can  sew.  Ans. — Sew. 

Sixth  Step. — Give  a  word,  and  have  a  child  give  either  the 
initial  or  terminal  sound;  as, — 

(Initial    Sound) — rope.  Ans. — "  r  " 

fish.  Ans.—"  f  " 

cape.  Ans. — "  c  "  etc. 

(Terminal  Sound) — cap.  Ans. — "  p  " 

dish.  Ans. — "  sh  " 

egg.  Ans. — "  g,"  etc.,  etc. 

Seventh  Step. — Teach  another  sound  and  its  printed  or  written 
character.  Get  from  the  pupils  the  noise  made  by  one  smoking. 
Introduce  the  sound  (not  the  name)  of  the  letter  "  p  ".  Proceed  as 
in  step  three.  Keep  up  daily  drill  in  previous  steps.  Be  sure  to 
get  at  the  individuals.  Never  be  satisfied  until  each  child  can 
produce  the  sound  exactly.  Concert  work  in  phonics  amounts  to 
Uttle. 

Eighth  Step. — Give  the  pupils,  orally,  a  sound,  as  "  sh,"  and 
require  them  to  give  you  as  many  words  as  possible  containing  that 
sound.  They  will  give  ship,  shoe,  shine,  shame,  etc.  Next  day 
give  them,  orally,  another  sound;  as,  "  r."  They  will  give  many 
words,  as  rope,  rat,  rake,  rap,  etc.  Keep  up  this  drill  until  the 
pupils  are  quick  to  respond. 

Ninth  Step. — ^While  continuing  work  as  suggested  in  all  the 
previous  steps,  teach  other  sounds,  one  at  a  time,  until  each  one 
is  perfectly  learned.  Do  not  he  in  a  hurry  to  teach  many  sounds  in 
a  little  while.    Be  satisfied  with  sloiv  worTc  at  first.    Malce  the  pupils 
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ver-y  certain,  and  do  not  go  so  fast  that  they  will  become  confused. 
For  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  sounds  upon  the  pupils,  it  is 
better  to  teach,  in  the  beginning,  only  such  sounds  as  can  be  com- 
pared to  sounds  in  nature: — 

"  s,"  "  h,"  and  ''  p  " — as  already  mentioned. 

"  m  " — humming  of  a  bee  or  bird,  or  sound  a  child  makes  when 
patting  himself  over  the  thought  of  eating  something  he  particu- 
larly Likes. 

"  r  " — growling  of  an  ugly  dog  when  he  thinks  another  dog 
intends  to  take  his  bone. 

"  w  " — wind  blowing  through  the  trees. 

"  sh  " — mother  says  when  baby  is  sleeping  and  you  must  not 
wake  it. 

"  ch  '" — noise  of  engine  starting  off. 

"  ii '" — sound  the  baby  in  the  cradle  makes  when  playing  with 
his  hands  or  his  toes. 

"  i  " — noise  of  hungry  birdhngs  in  the  nest  when  mother-liird 
comes  ^vith  a  worm,  etc. 

Tenth  Step. — At  this  stage,  if  previous  exercises  have  been  car- 
ried out  according  to  directions,  the  pupils  can  begin  to  combine 
into  words  the  sounds  the  teacher  places  upon  the  blackboard. 
Teachers  should  not  at  first  use  words  of  more  than  three  sounds, 
and  should  be  careful  not  to  use  sounds  with  which  the  pupils  are 
not  familiar. 

The  teacher  prints  or  writes  "  s  "* :  the  children  volunteer  to  give 
the  sound.  In  all  probability  the  pupils  will  sound  it  without  wait- 
ing for  permission.  The  teacher  must  be  patient  and  allow  it  at 
first.  She  must  not  mind  this  perfectly  natural  process.  It  can 
be  stopped  later  when  the  children  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of 
hearing  the  sounds  for  blending,  but  can  blend  them  mentally. 

The  teacher  prints  or  writes  "  a "  next  to  "  s."  The  pupils 
sound  it. 

The  teacher  puts  "  m.''     The  pupil  sounds  it. 

The  teacher  has  the  class  sound  the  three  letters,  and  allows 
some  07}e  to  give  the  word. 
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If  the  sounds  suggested  have  been  learned,  the  class  will  be  able 
to  find  out  such  words  as — 

sip,  sap,  ship,  sham,  ram,  rap,  ham,  etc. 

Such  words  are  not  intended  to  be  remembered.  They  are  to 
be  found  out,  pronounced,  and  rubbed  off  of  the  blackboard.  The 
object  of  Phonics  is  not  to  memorize  words,  but  to  give  the  children 
the  ability  to  read  them  by  their  sounds.  Neither  must  Phonics 
take  the  place  of  teaching  words  as  wholes.  The  province  of 
Phonics  is  to  put  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  child  which  will  enable 
him  to  find  out,  with  httle  or  no  assistance,  those  words  which  he 
has  not  been  trained  to  recognize  at  sight. 

As  soon  as  most  of  the  combinations  which  are  possible  with 
the  known  sounds  have  been  given  it  is  time  to  teach  a  new  sound. 
Each  new  sound  will  furnish  material  for  a  great  variety  of  words. 
Teachers  should  teach  all  the  easier  sounds  first,  as  f,  1,  m,  n,  r,  s,  w, 
and  any  sounds  which  can  be  prolonged  without  a  repetition, 
leaving  sounds  of  difficult  articulation  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
term;  as,  b,  d,  g,  j.  Each  teacher  should  also  be  sure  that  she 
herself  knows  perfectly  the  sound  of  the  letters. 

Eleventh  8tep. — Print  or  write  on  little  cards  such  words  as  the 
pupils  ought  to  be  able  to  find  by  sound,  as,  rack,  like,  etc. 

Distribute  these  cards  to  the  pupils.  Have  each  child  find  the 
word  given  him,  hy  himself.     Do  not  assist  him,  if  you  can  help  it. 

If  new  cards  are  made  out  for  every  new  sound  taught,  the 
number  of  words  will  soon  be  in  the  hundreds,  thus  allowing  a  great 
deal  of  practice  in  individual  work.  This  is  an  invaluable  step  in 
self-reliance. 

Twelfth  Step. — Make  up  sentences,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
four  words,  three  that  the  children  recognize  at  sight  and  one  to  be 
found  by  "  sounding."  Conduct  this  exercise  from  the  blackboard 
at  first;  later,  from  sentences  written  on  separate  cards,  as  in  Step 
Eleven,  and  used  in  the  same  way.  Nothing  will  develop  indi- 
vidual effort  better  or  bring  about  so  much  self-reliance  and 
independence.     There  should  be  much  practice  in  this  step. 

Eemaeks. — Some  sounds  not  comparable  with  sounds  in  nature, 
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may  be  told  by  means  of  a  story  that  appeals  to  a  child's  imagina- 
tion. Later,  sounds  can  be  taught  by  analysis  of  words  known  as 
wholes. 

To  illustrate,  suppose  the  sound  to  be  taught  is  that  of  "  j." 
The  teacher,  with  this  idea  of  analysis  in  her  mind,  at  some  time 
has  perhaps  taught  the  class  the  word  Jill,  as  a  whole,  to  be  recog- 
nized at  sight. 

Have  the  pupils  separate  the  word  into  its  sounds  by  slow  pro- 
nunciation, as  J-i-11,  a  good  many  times.  Wlien  they  are  able  to 
separate  the  sounds  well,  stop  them  on  the  first  sound,  cover  the 
other  sounds  so  they  can  no  longer  be  seen,  and  have  the  class 
repeat  the  sound  of  "  j  "  over  and  over.  When  they  associate  the 
sound  they  make  with  the  letter,  place  the  latter  in  the  table  of 
sounds,  and  drill  them  upon  it  as  you  did  upon  the  other  sounds. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  average  pupil  should  know  the 
long  and  the  short  sounds  of  the  vowels,  almost  all  of  the  conso- 
nants, and  probably  a  few  combinations,  such  as  sh,  that  each 
teacher  will  find  she  would  like  to  use.  Any  average  pupil  should  be 
able  to  find  for  himself  any  word  composed  of  four  or  five  of  the 
sounds  learned. 

To  BE  Read  to  the  Pupils. — Teachers  should  read  to  the 
pupils  daily,  or  tell  them  interesting  stories  of  some  educational 
value.  The  art  of  telhng  a  story  well  is  one  which  teachers  should 
cultivate.     See  suggested  list  for  books  to  read  from. 

Selections  foe  Memorizing. — (See  suggested  list.) 

Home  Reading. — (See  suggested  list.) 


SECOND  GRADE. 

Reading. — Continue  blackboard  and  card  reading  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year.  Finish  any  supplemental  reading  begun 
in  the  First  Grade,  and  read  two  or  more  of  the  supplemental 
readers  indicated  for  this  Grade. 

During  1900-1901  complete  the  State  First  Reader  by  or  before 
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the  close  of  the  Fall  Term,  and  read  the  first  ninety  pages  of  the 
State  Second  Reader  by  the  close  of  the  Spring  Term. 

Aftei- 1900-1901,  read  the  State  Second  Reader  entire  during  the 
year,  reading  half  of  it  each  term. 

Phonetic  Wokk. — In  this  grade  devote  about  fifteen 
minutes  daily  to  phonetic  drill.  (See  suggestions  for  First  Grade 
work.)  Gradually  place  the  table  of  phonics  which  the  pupils  mas- 
tered in  the  First  Grade  on  one  blackboard  devoted  exclusively  to 
Phonics.  Review  the  table  slowly,  taking  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  order  of  sounds  as  followed  in  the  First  Grade.  Enlarge  on 
this  table  by  adding  ii,  a,  e,i,  o,  p,  u,  ii,  6b,  do,  ou.  qw,  th,  wh,  g,  x,  z, 
oy,  oi.  Do  not  de  in  a  hurry.  Proceed  slowly  and  he  sure  the  pupils 
are  thorough.  When  a  new  sound  is  presented,  drill  on  lists  of 
words  containing  it.  Phonic  words  are  not  to  be  memorized.  They 
are  to  be  deciphered  and  then  erased.  New  sets  of  words  should  be 
read  each  day.  Then  such  words  are  to  be  used  in  sentences  on  the 
blackboard,  and  on  cards  or  slips  of  paper  written  by  the  teacher  to 
test  her  pupils'  ability  in  applying  Phonics  to  Reading.  If  the 
pupils  cannot  apply  Phonics  to  Reading,  the  time  spent  in  teaching 
Phonics  is  wasted. 

Manner  of  Introducing  and  Treating  a  New  Sound. — 
Suppose  the  teacher  has  interested  her  class  in  the  story  of  a  boy 
(represented  by  "  o  ")  who  was  sent  on  an  errand  to  the  grocery- 
store  and  who  accidentally  bumped  into  another  boy  (represented 
bv  ^'  u  ")  coming  around  the  corner.- — 


and   who  said  ou!     Next  day  he  bumped  into  his  cousin  (repre 
sented  by  "  w  ")  at  the  same  place. 

w 


oc 
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and  of  course  said  ow  again.  It  ^rill  not  take  many  minuter  for 
the  class  to  know  the  sound  of  these  two  combinations,  and  to 
know  them  wherever  they  meet  them.  Then  should  follow  the 
reading  of  a  few  words  containing  these  combinations: — ^house, 
pound,  ground,  ouad,  round,  bounce,  etc.  Xext  day,  a  different 
list  is  read: — how,  bow,  cow,  now,  brow,  brown,  gown,  town,  etc. 
Then  will  come  the  application  of  this  sound-work  to  reading 
from  blackboard  and  from  cards  as  follows: — 

Mary  found  a  little  bird. 

It  had  fallen  down  from  its  nest. 

She  found  it  on  the  ground. 

It  was  a  little  brojyn  bird. 

She  carried  it  into  the  house,  etc. 

When  several  such  lessons  can  be  readily  deciphered  by  the 
pupils,  it  is  time  to  teach  a  new  sound.  If  the  children  are  not 
hurried,  no  confusion  will  arise  and  Phonics  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
the  pupils  and  a  relief  to  the  teacher,  whose  only  work  in  teaching 
new  words  will  consist  in  occasionally  marking  a  vowel  in  some 
unknown  word. 

It  is  time  absolutely  wasted  to  ask  children  to  step  to  the  board 
and  "  mark  ""  an  unfamiliar  word.  How  could  adults  respond  to  a 
similar  request  if  the  words  were  entirely  out  of  their  vocabulary? 
The  only  value  of  Phonics  is  in  Reading — in  putting  sounds  togeth- 
er. When  a  word  is  known,  the  necessity  for  Phonics  and  diacritical 
marMng  ceases. 

To  BE  Read  to  the  Pupils. — Teachers  should  try  to  find  time 
each  day  either  to  read  to  their  pupils  or  tell  them  some  interesting 
story  possessing  real  educational  value,  the  object  being  to  famil- 
iarize pupils  with  short  stories  possessing  literary  or  historical  value 
and  lay  a  basis  for  oral  Language  work.  (See  suggested  list  for 
books  to  read  from.) 

Selections  for  Memorizing. — (See  suggested  Hst.) 

Home  Reading. — (See  suggested  Ust.) 
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THIED  GEADE. 

Reading. — During  1900-1901  complete  the  State  Second 
Reader,  using  half  of  it  each  term. 

During  1901-1902  complete  the  State  Second  Reader  from  page 
91,  and  read  the  first  fifty  lessons  (to  page  137)  of  the  State  Third 
Reader. 

After  1901-1902  begin  with  the  State  Third  Reader  and  com- 
plete it  during  the  year,  using  approximately  half  of  the  book  each 
term. 

Read  two  or  more  of  the  supplemental  readers  indicated  for 
this  grade.     (See  list.) 

Phonics. — Give  an  average  of  ten  minutes  daily  to  this  work 
during  the  Third  Year.  Second  Grade  table  of  Phonics  reviewed 
and  enlarged  by  adding  all  sounds  previously  omitted  as  a,  e,  e,  1, 
etc.  Success  in  Phonics  in  any  school  depends  upon  its  being  car- 
ried on  systematically.  In  many  Pirst  Grade  classes  good  work  in 
Phonics  is  done,  but  its  advantages  are  lost  because  the  teachers 
above  the  First  Grade  discontinue  it.  thus  depriving  the  pupils  of 
the  power  Phonics  develops  in  them. 

Drill  pupils  on  reading  words  containing  the  same  prefixes,  or 
the  same  sufiixes.  Do  not  enter  into  minute  definitions,  but  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  meaning  of  words  read:  as  moneyless,  penniless, 
brainless,  tailless,  careless,  etc. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  write  words  of  three  or  even  four  syllables. 
If  pupils  are  not  discouraged  by  checks,  loss  of  credits,  or  any  of 
the  devices  well  meant  but  too  often  resulting  only  in  repressing 
the  spontaneity  of  children,  they  will  attempt  anything  given 
them — not  only  in  Reading  and  Phonics  but  in  any  study. 

Occasionally  apply  Phonics  to  original  sentences,  especially  if 
you  wish  to  give  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  a  word  without  entering 
into  an  exact  definition;  as. 

The  careless  child  broke  the  cup. 

Tailless  foxes  were  not  in  the  fashion,  etc. 

To  BE  Read  to  the  Pupils. — (See  suggested  list.) 
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Selections  fob  Memobizixg. — (See  suggested  list) 
Home  Reading. — (See  suggested  list.) 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Reading. — During  1900-1901  and  1901-1902  use  the  State 
Third  Reader  in  this  grade,  reading  approximately  half  of  it  each 
term. 

During  1902-1903  complete  the  State  Third  Reader  from  where 
the  work  ended  in  the  Second  Grade  the  preceding  year,  and  hegin 
using  the  State  Fourth  Reader,  reading  lessons  1-31  (pp.  1-75)  and 
lessons  65-83  (pp.  161-196)  during  the  year.  Teachers  should  try 
to  carry  out  the  design  expressed  in  the  preface  of  the  book. 

After  1902-1903  begin  with  the  State  Fourth  Reader.  Com- 
plete the  foregoing  work  as  indicated,  and  select  from  the  supple- 
mental lessons,  omitting  Sir  Launfal. 

Read  approximately  half  of  the  work  each  term. 

Give  weekly  practice  on  vocal  training  (pp.  x-xv). 

Supplement  with  one  or  more  of  the  readers  indicated  for  this 
grade. 

Phok^igs. — During  this  grade  devote  an  average  of  ten  minutes 
a  day  for  five  days  a  week  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  for  three 
days  a  week  the  second  haK  of  the  year  to  this  work.  Follow  the 
directions  outHned  under  Third  Grade.  Give  the  pupils  drill  in 
pronouncing  long  words  preparatory  to  using  the  dictionary  in  the 
next  grade.  Apply  Phonics  to  Reading  by  having  the  pupil  sound 
for  himself  any  word  he  cannot  read  at  sight.  If  necessary,  write 
the  word  on  the  blackboard,  mark  the  vowel  sound,  and  indicate 
the  accented  syllable. 

To  be  Read  to  the  Pupils. — (See  suggested  list.) 

Selections  foe  Memobizing. — (See  suggested  list.) 

Home  Reading. — (See  suggested  Ust.) 
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FIFTH   GEADE. 

Eeading. — During  1900-1901  to  1902-1903,  inclusive,  use  the 
State  Fourth  Reader  as  follows:  Lessons  1-31  (pp.  1-75),  and  les- 
sons 65-83  (pp.  161-196.)  Teachers  may  select  from  the  supple- 
mental lessons,  omitting  Sir  Launfal.  There  should  be  an  effort 
to  try  to  carry  out  the  design  expressed  in  the  preface  of  the  book. 
Cover  approximately  half  of  the  work  each  term. 

After  1902-1903  begin  at  lesson  32  of  the  State  Fourth  Reader 
and  complete  the  book  up  to  lesson  65  (pp.  75-160)  during  the  year. 

Give  weekly  practice  on  vocal  training  (pp.  x-xv). 

Supplement  during  the  Fall  Term  with  one  or  more  of  the 
supplemental  books  as  indicated  in  the  list,  and  for  the  Spring 
Term  pupils  are  to  buy  Eggleston's  First  Book  in  American  History 
and  use  it  as  a  supplemental  reader. 

Phonics.— Give  at  least  ten  minutes  a  week  to  work  similar  to 
that  indicated  for  Fourth  Grade.  Begin  the  use  of  Webster's 
Academic  Dictionary  in  this  grade.  While  this  book  is  not  on  the 
required  list,  pupils  should  be  recommended  to  purchase  it, 
because  of  its  great  value.  Pupils  are  to  be  taught  how  to  find 
words  rapidly  and  to  discriminate  in  the  different  definitions  given. 

To  BE  Read  to  the  Pupils. — (See  suggested  list.) 

To  BE  Memorized. — (See  suggested  list.) 

Home  Reading. — (See  suggested  list.) 

SIXTH   GRADE. 

Reading. — During  1900-1901  begin  at  page  54,  lesson  24  of 
State  Fourth  Reader  and  complete  the  book  during  the  year,  cover- 
ing approximately  half  of  the  work  each  term.  Select  from  the 
supplemental  lessons,  but  omit  Sir  Launfal. 

During  1901-1902  and  1902-1903  begin  at  lesson  32  of  the 
State  Fourth  Reader  and  take  to  lesson  65  (pp.  75-160),  completing 
the  book.     Cover  approximately  half  of  the  work  each  term. 
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Give  weekly  practice  on  vocal  training,  as  indicated  on  pp. 
x-xv. 

Beginning  with  1902-1903  the  State  Fourth  Reader  will  be 
completed  in  the  Fifth  Grade,  and  only  supplemental  reading  or 
selections  to  be  designated  later  will  be  used  during  the  sixth  year. 

Hawthorne^s  Little  Daffydowndilly  and  Other  Stories  (Eiv.  Lit. 
Series,  No.  29,  15  cents)  is  well  suited  to  work  in  the  Sixth  Grade, 
and  should  be  read  during  the  Spring  Term.  The  book  is  to  be 
bought  by  the  pupils. 

After  1901-1902  read  Little  Daffydowndilly  during  the  Fall 
Term.  Draw  from  the  list  of  supplemental  reading  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Phonics. — Give  at  least  ten  minutes  a  week  to  work  similar  to 
that  indicated  for  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades.  Continue  and  extend 
the  drill  on  the  use  of  a  dictionary,  as  begun  in  the  Fifth  Grade. 

To  BE  Read  to  the  Pupils. — (See  suggested  list.) 

To  be  Memorized. — (See  suggested  list.) 

Home  Reading. — (See  suggested  list.) 

SEVENTH    GRADE. 

FALL  TEKM. 

Reading. — During  1900-1901  begin  at  page  127,  lesson  52, 
State  Fourth  Reader,  and  complete  the  book  the  Fall  Term.  Sup- 
plement its  use  during  the  Fall  Term  with  Hawthorne's  Golden 
Touch  (5-cent  Classics,  No.  22)  and  Hawthorne's  Great  Stone  Face 
(5-cent  Classics,  No.  93),  both  to  be  bought  by  the  pupils. 

After  1900-1901  the  State  Fourth  Reader  ^vill  have  been  com- 
pleted before  the  Seventh  Grade.  During  the  Fall  Term  read 
Hawthorne's  Wonder  Boole,  I  and  II.  (book  furnished  as  supple- 
mental by  the  Department)  and  Hawthorne's  Great  Stone  Face 
(5-cent  Classics,  No.  93),  book  to  be  purchased  by  the  pupils. 
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Supplement  the  use  of  the  above,  if  necessary,  by  reading  matter 
suited  to  the  grade. 

SPRING  TEEM. 

Pupils  to  buy  Longfellow  Leaflets  (Eiv.  Lit.  Series,  No.,  F,  30 
cents)  and  a  careful  class  study  to  be  made  of  "  The  Building  of  the 
Ship  "  and  at  least  half  of  the  remaining  poems.  (See  suggestions 
on  the  Study  of  Literature  at  the  beginning  of  this  course.)  Try 
to  develop  an  appreciation  for  such  hterature.  Life  of  Longfellow 
to  be  studied.  Eefer  pupils  to  Brander  Matthews's  Introduction  to 
American  Literature,  a  copy  of  which  should  be  in  each  room. 

Also  read,  during  this  term,  the  following  Selections  from 
Irving  (Eiv.  Lit.  Series,  Ko.  51,  15  cents): — Eip  Van  Winkle;  The 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow;  Philip  of  Pakanoket.  Book  to  be  bought 
by  the  pupil.     Life  of  Irving.     Eefer  to  Brander  Matthews. 

Supplement  the  use  of  the  above,  if  necessary,  by  reading  matter 
suited  to  the  grade. 

FALL   AND   SPRING   TERMS. 

Phonics.— Give  at  least  ten  minutes  a  week  to  this  work,  basing 
it  on  that  of  previous  grades  and  the  use  of  a  dictionary. 

To  BE  Eead  to  the  Pupils. — (See  suggested  list.) 

To  BE  Memorized. — (See  suggested  list.) 

Home  Eeading. — (See  suggested  Ust.) 

EIGHTH  GEADE. 

FALL  TERM. 

Pupils  to  buy  Longfellow's  Evangeline  (Eiv.  Lit.  Series,  No.  1, 
15  cents)  which  contains  biographical  and  historical  sketches. 
Teachers  should  own  and  draw  from  the  edition  edited  by  Kellogg 
and  Blanchard  (Published  by  J.  W.  Graham,  Hanford)  or  the  edi- 
tion edited  by  Conover  (A.  Flanagan,  Publisher).  Study  the  life 
of  Longfellow,  if  not  previously  studied  in  connection  with  Seventh 
Grade  work,  and  if  so  studied  review  what  has  been  learned.  Eefer 
pupils  to  Brander  Matthews's  Introduction  to  American  Literature; 
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a  copy  of  which  should  be  in  every  room.  (See  Suggestions  on  tlie 
Study  of  Literature  at  the  beginning  of  this  course.)  The  study  of 
this  selection  ought  to  occupy  about  three  or  three  and  a  half 
months. 

Pupils  next  to  buy  Dickens's  Christinas  Carol  (Riv.  Lit.  Series. 
No.  57>  15  cents).  This  edition  contains  a  biographical  sketch,  the 
Christmas  Carol,  and  some  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Dickens 
which  are  especially  suited  for  reading  aloud.  Follow  some  plan 
as  in  other  studies  in  Literature.  Try  to  complete  the  Christmas 
Carol  before  the  close  of  the  Fall  Term,  and  spend  any  time  which 
remains  in  drill  on  the  selections  for  reading  aloud. 

SPKING  TERM. 

Have  the  pupils  purchase  and  study  Whittier's  8now-Bound  and 
Other  Poems  (Riv.  Lit.  Series,  Fo.  4,  15  cents)  and  study  Snow- 
Bound  carefully.  Omit  Among  the  Hills,  but  read  and  study  at 
least  one-half  of  the  remaining  poems.  Study  the  life  of  Whittier, 
and  refer  pupils  to  Brander  Matthews.  This  work  ought  to  occupy 
about  two  and  a  half  to  three  months. 

Follow  the  study  of  Whittier  by  the  study  of  Thanatopsis  and 
Other  Poems  by  Bryant  (5-c.  Classics,  No.  67.— Pupils  to  buy  this.) 
Study  Thanatopsis  and  at  least  half  of  the  ramaining  poems.  Life 
of  Bryant.    Refer  pupils  to  Brander  Matthews.    • 

If  sufficient  time  remains  after  the  completion  of  the  above 
selections,  teachers  may  read  Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees  (Riv.  Lit. 
Series,  No.  28,  book  supplied  as  supplemental  reading  by  the 
Department),  though  the  reading  of  this  selection  is  optional,  and 
should  not  be  used  during  1900-1901. 

FALL  AND  SPRING  TERMS. 

To  BE  Read  to  the  Pupils. — (See  suggested  list.) 
To  be  Memorized. — (See  suggested  list.) 
Home  Reading. — (See  suggested  list.) 
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5,    USTS  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  READING. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  continue  longer  the  plan  of  buying 
supplemental  reading  for  each  individual  school  and  permitting  it 
to  remain  there  without  charge,  for  the  reason  that  the  Department 
cannot  furnish  the  supplemental  reading  in  sufficient  quantities. 
The  length  of  time  that  a  supplemental  book  is  needed  by  a  single 
grade  will  vary  from  one  to  three  or  three  and  a  half  months  in 
grades  above  the  First,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  months  in 
the  First,  according  to  the  size  and  difficulty  of  the  book.  The 
remaining  six  to  nine  months  the  book  should  be  in  use  elsewhere. 

Accordingly,  supplemental  reading  will  in  the  future  be  dis- 
tributed from  six  distributing  centers,  the  locations  of  these  and 
the  schools  comprising  each  district  to  be  designated  later  in  a 
special  circular. 

As  fast  as  they  can  be  purchased,  at  least  one  set  of  fifty  of  each 
of  the  following  books  will  be  sent  to  each  of  the  distributing 
centers,  and  the  number  of  sets  will  be  increased  as  soon  as  the 
Department  is  able  to  supply  them.  Teachers  desiring  supple- 
mental books  will  confer  with  their  Principal,  Avho  will  arrange  to 
have  the  school  janitor  bring  the  desired  set  from  the  school  acting 
as  a  distributing  center  for  his  district.  A  second  or  a  third  choice 
should  be  indicated,  so  that  if  all  of  the  copies  of  the  book  desired 
are  out  some  other  book  may  be  sent.  Principals  at  distributing 
centers  will  reserve  for  the  use  of  classes  in  their  schools  no  more 
than  thei.r  quota.  These  books  may  be  retained  only  such  length 
of  time  as  is  indicated  by  stamp  on  the  inside  of  the  back  cover. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  time  indicated,  and  earlier  if  teachers  are 
through  using  the  books,  the  set  must  be  returned  to  the  distrib- 
uting center.     Upon  its  return,  another  set  may  be  obtained. 

Deputies,  in  visiting  schools,  will  inspect  all  supplemental  read- 
ers on  hand,  bought  previous  to  July,  1900,  and  have  all  that  are 
in  reasonably  good  condition  sent  to  the  distributing  centers  for 
general  use.  A  supplemental  list  of  the  sets  so  gathered  up  will  be 
sent  out  to  teachers  later  on. 

In  the  following  list  the  half  of  the  year  to  which  the  books 
are  best  adapted  is  indicated  by  F.  for  Fall  Term,  or  first  half  of  the 
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year,  and  S.  for  Spring  Term,  or  second  half  of  the  year.  Books 
equally  well  adapted  to  either  half  are  marked  Yr.  For  a  year  or 
a  year  and  a  half,  or  until  pupils  are  able  to  read  with  greater  ease, 
it  may  he  necessary  to  use  the  books  a  half-year  later  than  indicated 
below. 

One  copy  of  each  book  will  be  found  at  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and  may  be  examined  by  teachers  at  any  time. 

The  following  is  the  list  from  which  teachers  will  draw: — 

FIEST    GEADE. 

Badlam's  At  Home F, 

Cyr  Primer F, 

Werner  Primer F. 

Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades — Primer F, 

Finch  Primer F. 

Wooster  Primer F. 

Badlam's  At  Play S. 

Lane's  Stories  for  Children S. 

Davis's  Animals,  Wild  and  Tame S. 

Cyr's  First  Reader S. 

Stickney's  First  Reader S. 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life — First  Reader S. 

Gilbert-Arnold's  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  I S. 

SECOND  GEADE. 

Badlam's  At  Play F. 

Lane's  Stories  for  Children F. 

Davis's  Animals,  Wild  and  Tame F. 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life— First  Reader F. 

Cyr's  First  Reader F. 

Stickney's  First  Reader F. 

Baldwin's  School  Reading  hy  Grades — First  Year Yr. 

Gilbert-Arnold's  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  I Yr. 

Pratt's  .Fsop's  Fables,  I Yr. 

Pratt's  .Lsop's  Fables,  II Yr. 

Bass's  Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers Yr, 
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Brooks's  Stories  of  Bed  Children Yr. 

Holbrook's  Hiawatha  Primer  (First  half) S. 

Cyr's  Second  Header i^. 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life — Second  Eeader  (First  half) S. 

Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables S. 

Smythe's  Old  Time  Stories S. 

Gilbert- Arnold's  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  II S. 

THIRD    GEADE. 

Cyr's  Second  Reader F. 

Holbrook's  Hiawatha  Primer  (First  half) F. 

Smythe's  Old  Time  Stories F. 

Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables F. 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life — Second  Reader Yr. 

Scudder's  Failes  and  Folk  Lore,  I Yr. 

Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades — Second  Year Yr. 

McMurry's  RoHnson  Crusoe Yr. 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans ....  Yr. 
Smith's  Four  True  Stories  of  Life  and  Adventure  (Columbus, 

Smith,  Standish  and  Franklin) Yr. 

Ed.  Pub.  Co's.,  Stories  of  Great  Men  (Columbus,  "Washington, 

Penn,  Putnam,  and  Franklin) Yr. 

Smith's  Story  of  George  Washington Yr. 

Holbrook's  Hiawailia  Primer  (Second  half) S. 

Booher's  Hiawatha  the  Indian S. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans.  . .  .   F. 

McMurry's  Robinson  Crusoe F. 

Baldwin's  School  Reading  hy  Grades — Third  Year F. 

Pratt's  Stories  of  Colonial  Children F. 

Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha  (Remington's  Hlustrations  in 

the  Edition) Yr. 

Smith's  Story  of  Hiawatha  (Good  illustrations,  but  text  not 

complete)  Yr. 

Baldwin's  Old  Greek  Stories Yr. 
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Pratt's  Myths  of  Old  Greece,  Vol  II Yr. 

Snedden's  Docas,  the  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara Yr. 

Ed.  Pub.  Go's.,  Stories  of  American  Pioneers  (Boone,  Lewis  and 

Clark.  Carson,  and  Fremont) Yr. 

Pratt's  Story  of  Columhus S. 

Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold S. 

FIFTH    GEADE. 

Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold F. 

Euskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River F. 

Pratt's  Story  of  Columhus F. 

Baldwin's  Old  Stories  of  the  Fast Yr. 

Seton-Thompson's  Loho,  Rag,  and  Vixen Yr. 

Moore's  Pilgrims  and  Puritans Yr 

Moore's  From  Colony  to  Commonwealth Yr. 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure Yr. 

SIXTH   GEADE. 

Baldwin's  Old  Stories  of  the  Fast Yr. 

Moore's  Pilgrims  and  Puritans Yr. 

Moore's  From  Colony  to  Commonivealth Yr. 

Jordan's  Matlce  and  Kotilc Yr. 

Hawthorne's    True    Stories   of   Xew   England    (Grandfather's 

Chair) Yr. 

Seton-Thompson's  Loho,  Rag,  and  Vixen Yr. 

SEVENTH  GEADE. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Boole  I F. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Booh  II F. 

Stories  from  the  Arabian  Xights,  I S. 

EIGHTH  GEADE. 
Burrouffhs's  Birds  and  Bees S. 
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6.    SELECTIONS  TO  BE  READ  TO  THE  PUPILS. 

From  time  to  time  during  each  term  teachers  should  read  to 
pupils  selections  from  good  literature.  ISTaturall}'  more  reading  will 
be  done  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  than  during  the  years  fol- 
lowing^ but  a  certain  small  number  of  selections  should  be  read  to 
the  pupils  during  each  year  of  their  Primary  and  Grammar  School 
Course. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  not  to  give  the  pupils  drill,  but  to 
awaken  appreciation.  To  this  end  the  teacher  should  practice  the 
selection  before  reading  it  to  the  pupils,  that  she  may  place  before 
them  an  example  of  good  reading, — reading  in  which  the  pauses, 
articulation,  inflection  and  emphasis  are  as  perfect  as  possible. 
Before  reading  the  selection  the  teacher  should  explain  what  it  is 
that  she  is  about  to  read,  and  interpret  the  selection  sufficiently  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  proper  appreciation  of  it  when  read. 

The  time  when  these  selections  should  be  read  is  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  Some  can  be  read  best  in  connec- 
tion with  other  class  work.  The  number  of  selections  to  be  read 
each  term  and  the  choice  of  them  is  left  largely  to  the  teacher, — 
but  with  the  proviso  that  at  least  one  selection  should  be  read  each 
month  and  that  only  good  literature  be  chosen. 

By  way  of  a  suggestion  to  teachers  the  list  of  such  reading  in 
use  at  San  Diego  is  appended.  The  third  column  gives  one  place 
where  the  selection  may  be  found.  "  W.  &  F.,"  means  Williams  & 
Foster's  Selections  for  Memorizing  (Ginn  &  Co.,  404) ;  Nature  in 
Verse  is  by  Lovejoy  (Silver  Burdett  &  Co.)  ;  and  "  Child  Life" 
means  Whittier's  CMld  Life  in  Poetry  and  Prose  (Eiv.  Lit.  Series, 
No.  70-71,  40c.). 


SAN  DIEGO  LIST. 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 


Child's  Dream  of  a  Star  .    .    . 

.     Dickefis. 

Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest?  . 

.     L.  Maria  Child. 

W.  &  F. 

Over  in  the  Meadow    .... 

.     0.  A.  Wadsworth. 

H.  of  Oak  11 

Mountain  and  the  Squirrel     . 

.     Emerson. 

Child  Life. 

Visit  from  St.  Nicholas    .    .    . 

.     Rloore. 

W.  &  F. 
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Rover  in  Church 

Mrs.  Brindle's  Cow  Slip  Feast 
One,  Two,  Three     .... 
What  Are  You  Good  For  ? 

Lady  Moon 

Fitter,  Patter 

All  Things  Beautiful    . 
Seeing  Things  at  Night  .    . 
Classic  Stories  for  Children* 
The  Wind  Party 


Henry  C.  Biiiuier. 
Emily  Miller. 
Lord  Houghton. 

Mrs.  Alexander. 
Eugene  Field. 
Li  da  McMurry. 
Dorothy  Brooks. 


*  This  book  contains  a  good  selection  of  classic  stories  and 
Pub.  Sch.  Pub.  Co. 


Nature  in  Verse. 
Nature  in  Verse. 
Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  No.  59. 
Child  Life. 
Child  Life. 
Nature  in  Verse. 
Child  Life. 
Poems. 

Stories   of   Red 
Children, 
should  be  drawn  from  freely. — 


THIRD   GRADE. 

The  Dream  Peddler Lucy  Blinn.  \\\  &  F. 

The  Chicken's  Mistake  ....  Phoebe  Cary.  Poems. 

They  Did  n't  Think Phoebe  Cary.  Poems. 

Ax  Grinding Franklin.  Ap.  4th  R. 

Benjamin  Franklin i'nknown.  Banc.  4th  R. 

Letters  of  Recommendation  .    .  Unknown.  Old  S.  S.  2d 

Daniel  Boone Goodrich.  Ap.  4th  R. 

Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's     .    .    .  Riley.  Afterwhiles. 

The  Brook Tennyson.  Child  Life. 

Do  AU  that  You  Can       ...  Sangster.  W.  &  F. 

The  Spider  and  the  Fly  ....  Howitt.  Child  Life. 

What  Alice  Said  to  the  Kitten  .  Carroll.  Ap.  4th  R. 


The  Prairie  on  Fire  .    , 
The  Battle  of  the  Ants 
The  Careful  Observer 
Casablanca     .... 
Robert  of  Lincoln     . 
Sing  On,  Blithe  Bird    , 
Over  and  Over  Again 
Perseverance  of  a  Spider 
The  Poet  and  the  Children 


FOURTH   GRADE. 


FALL   TERM. 

Cooper. 

Thoreau. 

Cotton. 

Mrs.  Henians. 

Bryant. 

Motherivelt. 

Pollard. 

Goldsmith. 

Whittier. 


Ap.  4th  R. 
Ap.  5th  R. 
Ap.  4th  R. 
Old  S.  S.  3d 
Child  Life. 
Child  Life. 
W.  &  F. 
Ap.  4th  R. 
Cyr's  2d  R. 


The  Crow's  Children  . 
Lilliputian  War  at  Sea 


F.\LL   TERM. 

Phoebe  Cary. 
Swift. 


W.  &  F. 
Ap.  4th  R. 
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Lilliputian  Tailors  and  Cooks  .  Swift. 

Gulliver  Among  the  Giants  .    .  Swift. 

Clear  the  Way Unknown. 

The  Fish  I  Did  n't  Catch   .    .   .  Whittier. 

The  Discontented  Pendulum   .  Jane  Taylor. 

Jack  in  the  Pulpit Clara  Smith. 

Battle  of  Blenheim Southey. 


Ap.  4th  R. 
A  p.  4th  R. 
W.  &F. 
Child  Life. 
Ap.  4th  R. 
Child  Life. 
Child  Life. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 


FALL  TERM. 


Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs  ....  Longfellow. 

What  Intemperance  Does  .    .    .  Unknown. 

Labor  is  Worship Osgood. 

A  Naughty  Little  Comet    .    .    .  Wilcox. 

The  Day  Is  Done Longfellow. 

The  Captain's  Daughter    .    .    ,  Fields. 

God  Bless  Our  Stars  Forever  .  B.  F.  Taylor. 

Rain  in  the  Summer Longfellow. 

Squeers'  Boarding  School  .   .   .  Dickens. 

A  Prairie  Dog  Village     ....  Edw.  Nealy. 

The  Way  to  Wealth Franklin. 


Ap.  4th  R. 
W.  &F. 
W.  &F. 
Nature  in  Verse. 
Banc.  4th  R. 
Child  Life. 

Poems. 
Banc.  4th  R. 

Ap.  5th  R. 


Snow  Storm  on  Mt.  Shasta 
Fight  of  Paso  del  Mar    .   , 
Deacon's  One-Horse  Shay 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade 
In  Swanage  Bay   .    .    . 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus 
A  Leak  in  the  Dike     . 
Mariner's  Dream  .   .   . 
Birds  in  Summer  .   .    . 


SPRING  TERM. 

Muir. 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Holmes. 

Russell. 

Tentiyson. 

Muloch. 

Longfellow. 

Phoebe  Cary. 

Diniond. 

Mary  Howitt. 


Banc.  4th  R. 
Ap.  4th  R. 
Poems. 
Ap.  5th  R. 
Ap.  5th  R. 

Poems. 
Poems. 
Ap.  4th  R. 
Banc.  4th  R. 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

FALL  TERM. 

The  Last  Leaf Holmes.  Poems. 

Murderer  Cannot  Keep  His  Se- 
cret        Webster.  Ap.  5th  R. 

Our  Kind  of  a  Man Riley.  Afterwhiles. 

Walter  von  der  Vogelweid    .   .     Longfellow.  Poems. 
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Burial  of  Moses Mrs.  Alexander. 

The  Stormy  Petrel Barry  Cornwall. 

The  Battle  of  Hastings   ....  Dickens. 

Man  Without  a  Country     ...  E.  E.  Hale. 

Pegasus  in  Pound Longfellow. 

Battle  of  Blenheim Southey. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Hawthorne Longfellow. 

Order  for  a  Picture Alice  Gary. 

Daily  Work Chas.  MacKay. 

Marco  Bozzaris      F-  G-  Halle ck. 

Ike  Walton's  Prayer Riley. 

Death  of  Little  Nell Dickens. 

BellofAtri Longfellow. 

Bingen  on  the  Rhine Caroline  Norton. 

Arnold  Winkelried Montgomery. 

The  Dying  Gladiator Byron. 


00 
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Ap.  5th  R. 

Poems. 
Child  Life. 


Poems. 
Poems. 
W.  &  F. 

Ap.  5th  R. 

Afterwhiles. 

W.  &  F. 

Poems. 

Old  S.  S.  3d  R. 

Poems. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 


FALL   TERM. 

My  Lost  Youth     .   ." Longfellow. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem Leigh  Hunt. 

To  a  Skylark Shelley. 

Tempest  (from  David  Copper- 
field)     Dickens. 

Battle  of  Fort  Christina  (Knick- 
erbocker)   ^''-^"'^• 

Resignation Longfellow. 

Rienzi's  Address  to  the  Romans  Mxss  Mitford. 

To  a  Mountain  Daisy Burns. 

Dickens  in  Camp Bret  Harte. 

I  Remember,  I  Remember   .   .     Thos.  Hood. 


Poems. 
W.  &  F. 
Ap.  5th  R. 

Chap.  LV. 

Book  VI,  Chap.;?- 
Poems. 
Ap.  5th  R. 
Poems. 

Ap.  5th  R. 


SPRING   TERM. 

Liberty  or  Death Patrick  Henry. 

Independence  Bell Unknoicn. 

Grandmother's  Story  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill Holmes. 

Painter  of  Seville Wilson. 

Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  .    .    .  Chas.  Lamb. 

The  Storm  (Toilers  of  the  Sea)  Victor  Hugo. 


Ap.  5th  R. 
W.  &  F. 

Masterpieces. 

Essays  of  Elia  I. 
Chap.  III. 
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Sands  of  the  Desert  in  an  Hour 

Glass Longfellow.  Poems. 

Declaration  of  Independence   .  Robt.  Winihrop.  Normal  5th  R. 

The  Bells E.  A.  Poe.  Old  S.  S.  3d  R. 

The  American  War Wni.  Pitt.  Stand.  Sel's. 

Paul  Revere's  Ride Longfellow.  Poems. 


EIGHTH   GRADE. 


FALL  TERM. 

The  Men  to  Make  a  State  .   . 

Doane. 

W.  &.  F. 

Reply  to  Hayne  (Massachusetts 

and  South  Carolina)    .   .    . 

Webster. 

Old  S.  S.  3d  R. 

The  Prayer  of  Agassiz    .    .    . 

Whittier. 

Poems. 

The  Prisoner  for  Debt    .    .    . 

Whittier. 

Poems. 

The  Raven 

E.  A.  Poe. 

Old  S.  S.  3d  R. 

Eve  Before  Waterloo  .... 

Byrott. 

Ap.  5th  R. 

Batde  of  Waterloo 

Victor  Hugo. 

Ap.  5th  R. 

The  Slave  in  the  Dismal  Swam 

3    Longfellow. 

Poems. 

Death  of  the  Flowers  .... 

Bryattt. 

SPRING  TERM. 

W.  &  F. 

Barbara  Frietchie 

Whittier. 

Poems. 

Sheridan's  Ride 

T.  B.  Read. 

W.  &F. 

Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard 

.    Gray. 

Ap.  5th  R. 

The  Present  Crisis 

Lowell. 

Poems. 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  .    .   . 

Byron. 

Poems. 

How  Old  Brown  Took  Harper' 

s 

Ferry 

E.  C.  Stedman. 

Poems. 

The  Deserted  Village  .... 

Goldsmith. 

Ap.  5th  R. 

On  Good  Books  (In  Sesame  an 

d 

Lilies) 

Ricskin. 
Chas.  Lamb. 
Holmes. 

Lecture  I. 

Old  China 

Essays  of  Elia,  I 
Poems. 

Never  or  Now 

Teachers  will  find  good  material  for  reading  in  such  books  as  the 
following : — 

FIEST  THEEE  GKADES. 

Andersen-Grimm.    Fairy  Tales  and  Stories. 

Andrews,  Jane.    Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Jordan,  David  Starr.    Book  of  Knight  and  Barbara. 
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McMurry,  Mrs.  Lida  B.    Classic  Stories  for  Little  Ones. 

Norton,  Chas.  E.    Heart  of  Oak  Boohs,  ^os.  1  and  2. 

Poulsson,  Emilie.     In  the  Child's  World. 

Scudder,  Horace  E.    Fables  and  Folk  Lore,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Smythe,  E.  Louise.    Old  Time  Stories  Retold. 

Whittier,  J.  Gr,    Child  Life  in  Poetry  and  Prose. 

Wiggin-Smith.    The  Story  Hour. 

Wiltze,  Sarah  E.    Morning  and  Kindergarten  Talks. 

FOURTH  TO  EIGHTH  GRADES. 

Teachers  are  at  liberty  to  make  other  selections  if  they  can  find 
ones  more  suitable.  See  suggestions,  under  Home  Eeading,  as  to 
interesting  pupils  in  the  work.  Teachers  may  also  read  entire  works 
to  their  pupils,  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  selecting  some  good  book  of 
general  interest.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  anticipate  later  re- 
quired work.    Such  books  as  the  following  may  be  read  entire : — 

Alcott,  Louisa.    Little  Men  or  Little  ^Yonlen. 
Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson.    Editha's  Burglar. 
Dana,  K.  H.    Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 
Earle,  Alice  Morse.    Child  Life  in  the  Colonies. 
Field,  Eugene.    Small  Book  of  Profitalle  Tales. 
Jordan,  David  Starr.    Matka  and  Kotik. 

Long,  .    Wood  Folk,  I.     (Ginn  &  Co.). 

Longfellow,  Henry  W.    Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Seton-Thompson,  Ernest.    Wild  Animals  I  Have  Knoivn. 
Seton-Thompson,  Ernest.    Biography  of  a  Grizzly. 
Stockton,  Frank  E.    A  Book  of  Fanciful  Tales. 
Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas.    Bird's  Christmas  Carol. 
Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas.    Story  of  Patsy. 


7.    SELECTIONS  FOR  MEMORIZING. 

Two  kinds  of  selections  should  be  used : — 
First — Complete  selections  in  poetry  or  prose,  such  as  "  The 
Eainy  Day,"  and 

Second — For  grades  above  the  Third,  short  terse  sayings,  con- 
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Ye3dng  some  maxim  or  noble  thought,  such  as,  "  One  of  the  illusions 
is  that  the  present  hour  is  not  the  critical,  decisive  hour.  Write  it 
on  your  heart  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  of  the  year." — Emerson. 

These  t'n'o  should  be  treated  somewhat  differently : — 
The  first  is  for  memoriziug,  and  should  be  learned  in  whole,  or 
in  part.  In  the  case  of  long  selections,  teachers  may  select  parts,  if 
they  think  best  to  do  so.  In  each  grade  some  attention  should  be 
given  to  teaching  pupils  how  to  memorize.  Too  many  attempt  to 
memorize  words  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  without  regard 
to  the  thought  involved.  Selections  to  be  memorized  should  be 
read  aloud,  in  a  clear  voice,  with  proper  rhetorical  pauses,  and  the 
thoughts  involved  should  be  explained  by  the  pupils.  Pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  memorize  by  sentences,  paragraphs,  or  stanzas  at 
once.  After  the  selection  has  been  learned  there  should  be  some 
attention  to  the  proper  delivery  of  it.  Pupils  should  be  trained 
from  the  first  to  repeat  many  of  the  selections  from  the  platform  or 
the  front  of  the  room,  and  facing  the  class.  Such  drill  will  have  a 
tendency  to  prevent  the  growth  of  self-consciousness.  There  should 
be  distinct  articulation,  and  proper  emphasis  and  inflection.  A  few 
of  the  quotations,  such  as  "'  Sweet  and  Low,*'  or  "  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,"  are  best  learned  as  songs. 

With  the  second  form  of  selection  for  memorizing,  the  short 
quotation,  it  is  not  so  important  that  there  be  recitation  or  memory 
drill.  The  quotation  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  by  the 
teacher,  giving  the  author.  Teachers  are  at  liberty  to  make  their 
own  selections,  but  the  quotations  used  should  not  exceed  eight  lines 
of  poetry  or  prose  and  should  be  of  a  distinctively  high  order.  An 
average  of  one  short  quotation  a  week  should  be  placed  on  the  black- 
board. These  should  be  copied  by  the  pupils  into  a  blank  book  or 
on  paper  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  the  copying  should  be  done 
as  a  part  of  the  work  in  Penmanship.  It  is  not  necessary  that  each 
one  of  these  be  memorized  to  make  the  desired  impression.  Teach- 
ers may  use  discretion  in  the  matter,  though  many  of  the  quotations 
should  be  committed  to  memory. 

The  following  list  of  longer  selections  should  be  followed  by 
teachers,   and  at  least   two   selections   should  be  memorized  each 
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quarter.     For  most  of  the  selections  one  place  where  they  may  be 
found  is  indicated. 

"  W.  &  F."  means  Williams  and  Foster's  Selections  for  Memor- 
izing (Ginn  &  Co.,  40c.);  "Child  Life"  means  Whittier's  Child 
Life  in  Poetry  and  Prose  (Eiv.  Lit.,  Series  No.  70-71) ;  "  Peaslee  " 
means  Peaslee's  Graded  Selections;  and  "  Ap.  4th  E."  means  Ap- 
'pleton's  Fourth  Reader  (Am.  Bk.  Co.).  Teachers  will  find  addition- 
al material  in : — 

Stevenson,  Eobt.  L.,  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verse. 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes,  When  Life  is  Young. 

Field,  Eugene,  Love  Songs  of  Childhood. 

Eiv.  Lit.,  Series  ISTo.  59,  Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

Sweet  and  Low Te?myson. 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat  .    .  Edmund  Lear. 

The   Cloud Unknown. 

Little  by  Little Unknown. 

Children Longfellow. 

Lazy  Little  Cloud Unknowfi. 

Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep From  the  German. 

Booh Fields. 

Runaway  Brook Eliza  Follen. 

The  Baby Geo.  MacDonald. 

My  Shadow Stevenson. 

Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep Prentiss. 

Three  Little  Bugs  in  a  Basket  .  Alice  Gary. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

The  Children's  Hour Longfellow. 

Barefoot  Boy  (first  ten  lines)  .    .  Whittier. 

The  Boy  and  the  Bird     ....  Unknown. 

Rain  Drops Unknown. 

Seven  Times  One fean  Ingelozv. 

Two  and  One Unkyiown. 

The  New  Moon Mrs.  E.  Follen. 

Twinkle,  Little  Star Unknown. 

If  I  were  a  Sunbeam Lucy  Larcom. 

A  Little  Bit  of  a  Fellow  ....  Stouton. 

To  My  Mother Field. 

The  Night  Wind Field. 

The  Lullaby f.G.  Holland. 


The  Princess. 

Child  Life. 

W.  &F. 

W.  &F. 

Cyr's  2d  R. ;  Poems. 

W.  &F. 

Child  Life. 

Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  No.  59 


Poems. 
Child  Life. 
W.  &F. 
W.  &F. 
Child  Life. 
Peaslee,  p.  11. 
Child  Life. 
W.  &  F. 
Poems. 
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THIRD  GRADE. 

The  Brown  Thrush Lucy  Larconi. 

The  Wonderful  World    ....  Browne. 

Is  It  You? Unknown. 

By  and  By Unknown. 

I  Once  Had  a  Sweet  Little  Doll  Chas.  Kingsley. 

Selections  from  The  Brook  .    .  Tennyson. 

The  Dandelion Unknown. 

If  Ever  I  See Lydia  M.  Child. 

Drive  the  Nail  Aright Unknozvn. 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod  .    .  Eugene  Field. 

Little  Brown  Hands M.  H.  Krout. 

Suppose Cary. 

America Smith. 

Lost       Celia  Thaxtei'. 

Don't  Give  Up Phoebe  Cary. 

FOURTH   GRADE. 

The  Happiest  Heart Cheney. 

Something   Left  Undone  .    .   .  Longfellow. 

Suppose  My  Little  Lady  .    .    .  Phoebe  Cary. 

Boys  Wanted Unknown. 

The  Fountain Lowell. 

Three  Companions Dinah  Mulock  Craik. 

A  Life  Lesson Riley. 

Fiftieth  Birthday  of  Agassiz.  .  Lo7igfellow. 

The  Sculptor Bishop  Doane. 

Another  Blue  Day Carlyle. 

The  Barefoot   Boy Whittier. 

A  Night  with  a  Wolf Bayard  Taylor. 

The  Good  Time  Coming  .    .    .  Chas.  Mackay. 

The  Brook  and  the  Wave  .    .    .  Longfellow. 

The  Children's  Hour Longfellow. 

Short  Quotations  on  blackboard. 


W.  &F. 

S.  S.  3d  R. 

W.  &F. 

W.  &F. 

Peaslee,  p.  42. 

Child  Life. 

Classic  Stories,  p.94. 

Nature  in  Verse. 

W.  &F. 

S.  S.  3d  R. 

Child  Life. 

W.  &F. 

W.  &F. 

Poems. 

Poems. 


S.  S.  4th  R. 
Poems. 
Peaslee,  p.  36, 
W.  &F. 
Poems. 
Cyr's  3d  R. 
After  whiles. 
Poems. 
Peaslee,  p.  83. 
Peaslee,  no. 
S.  S.  4th  R. 
Child  Life. 
W.  &F. 
Poems. 
Poems. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

Breathes  There  a  Man   ....     Scott.  W.  &  F. 

The  Village  Blacksmith  .  Loiigfellow.  S.  S.  4th  R. 

Break,  Break,  Break Tennyson.  Poems. 

The  Vicar's  Sermon Chas.  Mackay.  W.  &  F. 

The  Three  Fishers Kingsley.  Ap.  4th. 
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Nobility ^^J^^  Cary. 

Arrow  and  the  Song Longfellow. 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  .    .    .    .  Mrs.  Hemans. 

How  Sleep  the  Brave William  Collifis. 

One  by  One Adelaide  Procter. 

The  Builders Longfellow. 

The  Will  and  the  Way  ....  John  G.  Saxe. 

My  Books John  G.  Saxe. 

Childhood's  Gold Lucy  Lar com. 

The  Light  That  Is  Felt Whit  tier. 

Decoration  Day Longfellow. 

Somebody's  Mother Unknown. 

The  Heritage Lowell. 

Telling  the  Bees Eugene  Field. 

XXni  Psalm 

Shoit  Quotations  on  the  Blackboard. 


W.  &  F. 

Poems. 

W.  &F. 

W.  &  F.  —  Ap.  5th. 

W.  &  F. 

Poems. 

Peaslee,  p.  114. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

\V.  &  F. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

Bible. 


SIXTH    GRADE. 

Thanksgiving  Hymn  for  Cali- 
fornia     Mrs.  Stetson. 

The  Day  is    Done   (Selections 

from) Longfellow. 

The  Last  Leaf  (Selections)    .   .  Holmes. 

Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells Te?myson. 

Soldier,  Rest Scott. 

There  Is  Ever  a  Song  Some- 
where    ^^^^y- 

The  American  Flag Drake. 

The  Rainy  Day Loiigfellow. 

Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore    .    .    .  Wolfe. 

Over  and  Over  Again Pollard. 

Psalm  of  Life Longfellow. 

Another  Blue  Day Carlyle. 

Love  of  Country- Scott. 

Order  for  a  Picture  (Selections)  A.  Gary. 

A  Night  with  a  Wolf Bayard  Taylor. 

Short  Quotations  on  the  Blackboard. 


Poems. 
Poems. 
W.  &  F. 
Ap.  4th  R. 

Afterwhiles. 
Peaslee,  p.  182. 
Poems. 
Ap.  4th  R. 
W.  &F. 
Poems. 

Peaslee,  p.  no. 
Peaslee,  p.  188. 
Poems. 
Child  Life. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  (24  lines 

on  June) Lowell. 

Westward  —  Columbus  ....  Joaquin  3/iller. 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims    .    .    .  Mrs.  Hemans. 


S.  S.  4th  R. 
S.  S.  4th  R. 
W.  &  F. 
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Bugle  Song Tennyson.  W.  &  F 

To  a  Skylark Shelley.  Poems 

Sail  On,  O  Ship  of  State    .    .    .  Longfellow.  Poems. 

What  Constitutes  a  State  .    .    .  Joties.  W.  &  F. 

Crossing  the  Bar Tennyson.  Poems. 

Sound  of  the  Sea Longfellow.  Poems. 

Snow  Bound  (Selections)   .    .    .  Whittier.  Poems. 

The  Chambered  Nautilus  .    .    .  Holmes.  Poems. 

Song  of  Marion's  Men    ....  Bryant.  Poems. 

Warren's  Address Pierpont.  W.  &  F. 

Daybreak Longfellow .  Poems. 

Liberty  or  Death  (Parts)    .    .    .  Patrick  Henry.  Ap.  5th  R. 

Concord  Hymn Emerson.  S.  S.  4th  R. 

Woodman  Spare  That  Tree  .    .  Geo.  P.  Morris.  W.  &  F. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem Leigh  Hunt.  Ap.  5th  R. 

Short  Quotations  on  the  Blackboard. 


EIGHTH   GRADE. 

My  Caprain Whitman. 

Thanatopsis  (Selections)    .    .    .  Bryant. 

A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  That   .    .  Burns. 

Remembered  Music Lowell. 

To  a  Water-Fowl Bryant. 

Old  Ironsides Holmes. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  .  lulia  Ward  Howe. 

Liberty  and  Union Webster. 

The  Shell Tennyson. 

Self  Dependence Matthew  Arnold. 

Sun  and  Shadow Holmes. 

Address  at  Gettysburg   ....  Lincoln. 

The  Way  to  Heaven Holland. 

Selections  from  the  Elegy  .   .   .  Gray 

True  Rest Goethe. 

Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall  .  Tennyson. 
The    Present  Crisis  (Stanzas  i, 

5,  6,  II,  15,  18) Lowell. 

The  Hand  of  Lincoln    .    .     .    .  EC.  Stedman. 

The  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine    .  Lo?igfellow. 

Contentment Lucy  Larcom. 

The  Recessional Kipling. 

Short  Quotations  on  the  Blackboard. 


Poems. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

S.  S.  Gram.,  p.  60. 

W.  &F. 

W.  &F. 

H.  of  Oak  VI. 

H.  of  Oak  III; 

Poems. 
Poems. 
W.  &  F. 
W.  &  F. 
Ap.  5th  R. 
Peaslee,  p.  169. 
Poems. 

Poems. 
Poems. 
Poems. 
S.  S.  4th  R.,  p.  109. 
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8.    HOME -READING  LISTS. 

The  object  of  such  a  list  is  not  to  outline  a  prescribed  course  in 
literature,  which  pupils  must  follow  and  upon  which  promotion  will 
be  based,  but  rather  to  indicate  a-  number  of  good  books  which 
teachers  should  use  to  awaken,  on  the  part  of  their  pupils,  an  appre- 
ciation for  good  literature.  Teachers  are  expected  to  use  tact  in 
reading  from  these  books  or  in  having  them  read  at  home,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  create  a  taste  for  and  a  habit  of  reading  good  literature, 
and  thus  direct  in  some  measure  the  reading  which  children  natur- 
ally do.  This  end  can  not  be  attained  by  perfunctorily  following 
any  list,  but  by  putting  into  the  work  the  spirit  which  will  enlist 
the  pupil's  interest  and  hearty  co-operation.  The  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  pupil  and  teacher.  Some 
pupils,  due  to  conditions  of  health,  would  best  omit  the  work  en- 
tirely, but  pupils  in  good  physical  condition  ought  to  be  encouraged 
to  read  at  least  two  books  each  term. 

During  the  first  and  second  years,  and  also  during  part  of  the 
third  year,  the  selections  should  be  read  and  re-read  to  the  pupils 
by  the  teacher.  As  pupils  acquire  ability  to  read,  some  of  the  easier 
books  may  be  loaned  to  them  to  take  home,  or  they  may  be  referred 
to  the  Public  Ijibrary.  In  grades  above  the  Third,  teachers  will  find 
it  a  good  plan  to  begin  a  story  with  the  class,  and,  after  an  interest 
has  been  awakened,  refer  the  pupils  to  the  book  for  the  remainder 
of  it.  In  all  grades  above  the  Second  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep 
on  the  blackboard  the  titles  with  library  numbers,  of  a  few  of  the 
better  books  selected  from  the  list,  and  call  the  attention  of  pupils 
to  them.  Pupils  have  not  the  judgment  to  know  what  is  best,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  guide  them  in  their  selections;  to 
be  able  to  do  this  intelligently  teachers  should  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  books  suitable  for  children  of  their  grade. 

The  following  list,  recommended  in  part  by  the  Library  Section 
of  the  San  Francisco  Teachers'  Club,  is  suggested  to  teachers : — 
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FIRST  AND  SECOND   GRADES. 


Adams 

Andersen,  H.  C. 


Cox,  Palmer  . 
Dodge,  M.  M. 

Frost,  W.  H.  . 
Gould,  S.  B.  . 
Grimm.  .  .  . 
Jackson,  H.  M.  F 


Jacobs,  J.  .  .    . 
Lane,  M.  A.  S. 
Magarine  .    .    . 
Mathews,  J.  H. 


Mulock,  D.  M. 


Peabody    .    . 
Sanford,  D.  P. 


Scudder,  H.  E., 

i(  It 

Stickney,  J.  H., 
Stoddard,  W.  O 


Stowe,  H.  B.  . 
Wiggin,  K.  D. 
Wiggin-Smith 


(To  be  read  by  the  teacher.) 

.  Nursery  for  Youngest  Readers. 

.  The  Fir  Tree in  j  291.  An  26  d 

.  The  Little  Match  Girl in  j  291.  An  26  d 

.  Pea  Blossoms in  j  291.  An  26  f 

.  Brownies  at  Home j  821.  C  83 

.  Rhymes  and  Jingles j  821.  D  66  r 

.  When  Life  is  Yoimg j  821.  D  66 

.  Wagner  Story-Book j  291.  F  92 

.  Three  Bears in  j  291  G  73. 

.  The  Bremen  Town  Musicia7is    .       .  .  in  j  291.  G  88  g 

.  Cat  Stories j  J  13.  i 

.  Letters  from  a  Cat in  j  J  13.  i 

.  Mammy  Tittleback  atid  Her  Family in  j  J  13.  i 

.  Children  in  the  Wood in  j  291.  J  15  m 

.  Stories  for  Children j  810.  L  24 

.  Our  Dumb  Animals. 

.  Flowerlets. 

.  Little  Frie7ids  at  Glenwood. 

.  Adventures  of  a  Brownie j  291.  M  91 

.  Cinderella', in  j  291.  M  91  t 

.  Hop-o-my-thumb inj  291.  M  91  f 

.  Jack  and  the  Beaii-Stalk in  j  291.  M  91  f 

.  Little  Red  Riding- Hood inj  291.  M  91  f 

.  Little  Sujtshine's  Holiday j  M  91.  5 

.  Five  Little  Peas. 

.  Frisk  and  His  Flock j  Sa  52.  2 

.  Pussy  Tip-toe's  Fatnily j  Sa  52.  3. 

.  Rose,  Tom,  and  Ned j  Sa  52.  4 

.  Book  of  Folk  Stories j  291.  Scu  2 

.  Children's  Book j  291.  Scu  2  c 

.  Child's  ^sop's  Fables j  291.  Ae  86  s 

.  Adventures  in  Fairyland. 

.  Little  Red  Riding- Hood  {verse). 

.  Queer  Little  People j  590.  St  75 

.  Story  of  Patsy j  VV  635.  11 

.  Story  Hour j  W  635.  18 


THIRD   GRADE. 

Bouvet,  Margaret  .    .  Prifice  Tip-Top -    .  j  B  665.  3 

Brine,  Mary  D.    .    .    .  Little  Lad  famie. 

"  "  .    .    .  Bessie  and  Bee JB775.  3. 
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Brooks,  E.  S True  Story  of  George  Washington  .    .    .  j  B.  W  27  b  r 

Burnett,  Frances  H.  .  Editha' s  Burglar j  B  93.  i 

"  "     .      .  Two  Little  Pilgrims^  Progress j  B  93.  7 

Dodge,  M.  M When  Life  Is  Young j  821.  D  66 

Eggleston,  E Stories  of  Great  Americans j  810.  Eg  33  g 

Fletcher,  R.  H.   .    .    .  Marjorie  and  Her  Papa j  F  633.  i 

Jackson,  H.  M.  F.  .    .  Letters  from  a  Cat. inj  J  13.  i 

Lang,  A Prince  Darling inj  291.  L  25  b 

"  The  Princess  on  the  Glass  Hill .  .    .   .inj  291.  L  25  b 

"  The  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood .  .    .inj  291.  L  25  b 

Miller,  O.  T Pour-handed  Polk j  599.  M  61 

Pierson,  CD Among  the  Meadow  People j  590.  P  61 

Plympton,  A.  G.     .    .  The  Black  Bog j  P  745.  5 

Richards,  Laura  E.    .  Captain  January j  R  39.  i 

"  "      •     .  Five-Minute  Stories j  R  39-  9 

Tucker,  CM.      ...  Fannie  Frisket . 

Wesseehoeft,  S.  F.    .Jerry  the  Blutiderer J291.  W.  51J 

White,  E.  O Little  Girl  of  Lo?ig-Ago j  W  58.  3 

"         "        ....  When  Mollie  Was  Six j  ^^^  58.  5 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

(Any  Third  Grade  book  not  previously  read.) 

Abbott,  J.  S.  C  .    .    .  Life  of  Paul  Jones j  B.  J  73  a 

Alden,  W.  S Adventures  of  Jimmy  Brown j  Al  25.  i 

Andrews,  Jane    .    .    .  Seven  Little  Sisters  Prove  Their  Sisterhood^]  An  283.  i 

Bamford,  M.  E.  .    .    .  Talks  by  Queer  Folks j.  590.  B  217 

Beckwith,  H In  Mythland. 

Bouvet,  Margaret  .    .  Sweet  Williatn. 

"  "  Child  of  Tuscany j  B  665.  i 

Burnett,  Frances  H.  .  Little  Lord  Faunileroy j  B  93.  3 

"  "  .  Sara  Crewe      j  B  93.  6 

"  "  .  Little  Saint  Elizabeth j  B  93.  4 

"  "  .  PHccino j  B  93.  5 

Carroll,  Lewis     .    .    .  Alice  in  Wonderland j  291.  C  23 

Church,  E.  R.     ...  Home  Animals .  j  590.  C  47  h 

"  "         .    .    .  Little  Neighbors  at  Elmridge j  590.  C  47  n 

Crockett,  S.  R.   .    .    .  Sweetheart  Travelers j  C  87.  4 

Davis,  A.  C Stories  of  the  United  States. 

Eaton,  F.  S Dollikens  the  Miser j  E  a  85.  5 

Q>x\v!\xn,].T.2LX\di'^ .Y^.German  Household  Tales j  291.  G  88  g 

Grimms,  R.  M.  S.  .    .  Man  Without  a  Heart. 

Hale,  L.  P Last  of  the  Peterkifts j  H  133.  2 

"  " Peierkin  Papers j  H  133.  i 
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Harris,  Joel  C.     .    .   .  Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home j  291.  H  24  m 

*'  *'         ...  Three  of  Us. 

Harrison,  Elizabeth  . .  In  Story-Land. 

Hood,  Margaret  E.    .  Tales  of  Discovery  oti  the  Pacific  Coast .    .  /970.  H.  76 

Jackson,  H.  M.  F.  .    .  Bits  of  Talk j  814.  J  13 

Jamison,  C.  V.    ...  Lady  Jane j  J  24.  i 

Kirby,  M.  and  E.    .    .  Aunt  Martha' s  Cornier  Cupboard. 
"  "  .    .  The  World  by  the  Fireside. 

Lang,  A Animal  Siory- Book j  L  25.  i 

Litchfield,  G.  D.     .    .  Little  He  and  She. 

Longfellow, Henry  W.//za2e'a//ia 821.888 

Menefee,  Maude    .    .  Child  Stories  from,  the  Masters. 

Molesworth,  M.  .    .    .  Children  of  the  Castle. 

Moodey,  Martha  S.    .  Little  Millionaire. 

Mulock,  D.  M.    ...  Adventures  of  a  Browfiie   ........    .j  291.  M  91 

"  "        .    .    .  A  Hero M  960.  10 

"  "        ...  Little  Lame  Prince j  291.  M  91  m 

Ogden,  Ruth   .    .    .   .  A  Loyal  Little  Red- Coat j  O  g  2.  5 

Pratt,  Mara  L.     .    .    .  Stories  of  Great  Men. 

Richards,  Laura  E.    .  Queen  Hildegarde j  R  39.  2 

"  "  .  Queen  Hildegarde' s  Holiday j  R  39-  3 

"  "  .  Captain  Jatiuary j  R  39.  i 

Saunders,    Marshal    .  Beautiful  Joe j  Sa  89.  2 

Schwatka,   F    .    .    .    .  Children  of  the  Cold j  Sch  9.  i 

Sewell,  Anna  ....  Black  Beauty j  Se  83.  i 

Sidney,  M Five  Little  Peppers,  and  How  They  Grew  .  j  Si  15.  i 

"        "  .  Five  Little  Peppers  Midway j  Si  15.  2 

"         "  .  Five  Little  Peppers  Grown  Up j  Si  15.  3 

"         "  .  Phro7isie  Pepper j  Si  15.  7 

Sprague,  R.  V.    .    .    .  The  Shepherd's  Dream. 

Stockton,  Frank  R    .  The  Clocks  of  Rotidaine j  291.  St  6  c 

Thaxter,   Celia    .    .   .  Stories  and  Poems  for  Children j  T  334.  i 

Thomas,   E.  M    .    .    .  In  Sujishine  Latid J821.T36 

Woolsey,  S.  C    .    .   .  What  K-ty  Did j  C  775.  8 


FIFTH   GRADE. 

(Any  Fourth  Grade  book  not  previously  read. ) 

Alcott,  Louisa  M    .    .  An  Old-Fashioned  Girl j  Al  15.  17 

Alden,  W.   S    ,    .    .    .  Cruise  of  the  Canoe  Club j  Al  25.  3 

Andrews,  Jane    .    .    .  Te7i  Boys  ofi  the  Road  from  Long-Ago  to 

Now j  An  283.4 

Brewster,  M    .    .     .    .  Under  the  Water-Oaks j  B  755.  i 

Bunyan,  John  ....  Pilgrim 's  Progress j  B  888.  i 
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Church,  Alfred  J    . 
Carpenter,  Frank  G 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes 

Ewing,  J.  H   .   .    . 


Field,  Eugene  .  .  , 
Fernald,  C.  B  .  .  .  , 
Frost,  W.  H.  .  .  . 
Gray,  G.  Z  .  .  .  . 
Henty,  G.  A  .  .  .  . 
Ingersoll,  E  .  .  .  , 
Jackson,  H.   H    .    .    . 

Jak 

Jordan,  David  Starr 
Kingsley,  Charles  . 
Kingston,  W.  H.  G. 

Kipling,  Rudyard  .  , 
Martineau,  Harriett  , 
MacDonald,  George 
Miller,  Olive  Thorne  . 
Noel,  M 


Page,  T.  N  .  .  . 
Perry,  Nora  .  .  . 
Plympton,    A.  G 


Pratt,  Mara  L 


Pyle,  Howard  .    . 
Richards,   Laura  E 

Setoun,  G    .   .   . 
Stockton,  F.  R    . 


Thompson,  E.  Seton 


Three  Greek  Children j  C  47.  13 

Geographical  Reader — Asia j  915.  C  22 

Geographical  Reader  —  S.Am j  918.  C  22 

Hans  Brinker j  D  66.  2 

Donald  and  Dorothy j  D  66.  i 

Jackanapes j  Ew  55.  2 

Jan  of  the  Mill j  Ew  55.  3 

Story  of  a  Short  Life j  Ew  55.  11 

Love  Songs  of  Childhood j  821.  F  45 

The  Cat  and  the  Cherub F  362.  3 

Wagner  Story-book         J  291.  F  92 

The  Children' s  Crusade 940  248 

True  to  the  Old  Flag j  H  39.  83 

Friends  Worth  Knowing j  590.  In  43 

Bits  of  Talk  for  Young  Folks j  814.  J  13 

Birchwood j  J  21.  5 

Matka  and  Kotik j  J  76.  i 

Greek  Heroes J  291,  K  61 

At  the  South  Pole j  K  616.  3 

Stories  of  the  Sagacity  of  Animals  {iVo\s.)]  599.  K  6r 

The  Jungle-Book j  291.  K  62 

Peasant  and  the  Prince j  M  363.  4 

At  the  Back  of  the  North   Wind  .    .    .    .  j  291.  M  14  d 

Four-Handed  Folk j  599.  M  61 

Buz ;  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Honey 

Bee j  595.  N  68 

Among  the  Camps •  .    .    .  •     .  j  P  143.  i 

Little  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  .    .    .    .  j  P  425.  6 

Dear  Daughter  Dorothy j  P  745.  2 

Dorothy  and  Anton j  P  745.  3 

Little  Sister  of  Wilifred  ...    • j  P  745.  6 

Mary  Jane  Papers j  P  745.  i 

Wamolasset j  P  745.  7 

American  History  Stories  (4  Vols.)    .    .   .  j  973.  P  88 
Story  Land  of  Stars. 
Stories  of  England. 
Stories  of  Northern  Europe. 

The  Wonder  Clock j  291.  P  99  w 

Melody ;  The  Story  of  a  Child j  R  39.  6 

When  I  Was  Your  Age j  B.  R  39 

Child-World j  821.  Se  7 

Tales  out  of  School j  910.  St  6 

Roundabout  Rambles  in  Lands  of  Fact  and 

Fancy .  j  910.  St  6  r 

Wild  Animals  L  Have  Known 596.  T  37 
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Thompson,  E.  Seton-  Biography  of  a  Grizzly 596.  49 

Tiffany,  Nina  Moore  .  Pilgrims  and  Puriiatis j  974.  M  78 


Waite.  H.  R  .  . 
Warner,  Chas.  D.  . 
Weyman,  SJ  .  .  . 
Yonge,  Charlotte  M 


Colony  to  Commonwealth j  974.  M  78  f 

A  Boy's  Workshop j  600  B  69  w 

Being  a  Boy j  W  243.  i 

Little    Wizard W  549.  9 

Book  of  Golden  Deeds j  920.  Y  8  g 


SIXTH   GRADE. 

Alcott,  Louisa    .    .    .  Little  Men .   .  j  Al  15.  11 

"  "         ...  Little   Women j  Al  15.  13 

Aldrich,  Thos.  Bailey .  6"/or>/  of  a  Bad  Boy j  Al  28.  i 

Andrews,  Jane   .    .    .  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children .  j  An  283.  3 
Ballantyne.and^^^^|^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^„ j  797.  B  212 

Baylor,  F.  C    .    .    .    .  fuan  and  fuanita j  B  34.  3 


Boyesen    H.  H 

Brooks,  N  .  . 
Brown,  J  .  .  . 
Catherwood,  M.  H 

Church,  Alfred  J   . 


Cox,  Sir  G.  W 
Custer,  Mrs.  E 
Dana,   R.   H    . 
Davis,  R.  H    . 
De  Foe,  Daniel 
Diaz,  A.  M  .   . 
Drake,  S.  Adams 
Farmer,  S.  H 
Grimm.J.  S.  &W.K 
Guerber,  H.  A 


Hall,  Captain  , 
Hawthorne,  N 
Holder,  C.  F  . 
Hooke,  S  .  ,  . 
Jamison,  C.  V  . 
Jewett,  Sara  Orne 


.  Boyhood  in  Norway j  B  69.  2 

.  Modern    Vikings j  B  69.  3 

.  Boy  Em.igrants j  B  793.  i 

.  Rab  a?id  His  Friends j  B  814.  i 

Rocky  Fork j  C  28.  r 

.  Heroes  of  the  Middle  West. 

.  Stories  of  the  Old  World j  C  47.  20 

.  Stories  from  Homer j  C  47.  6 

Stories  from  Virgil j  C  47.  15 

Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes j  291.  C  83  t 

Boots  and  Saddles 923  1778 

Two    Years  Before  the  Mast 9i77-  32 

Stories  for  Boys j  D  296.  i 

Robinson   Crusoe j  D  365.  i 

William  Henry  Letters j  D  544.  4 

,  The  Taking  of  Louisburg j  972.  D  78  t 

Story-Book  of  Science j  500.  F  22 

German  Household  Stories   ......  j  291.  G  88  g 

Story  of  the  Chosen  People j  933.  G  93 

Story  of  the  English j  942.  G  93 

Story  of  the  Greeks j  938.  G  93 

Story  of  the  Romans j  937.  G  93 

Adrift  in  the  Ice  Fields j  H  14.  i 

Tales  of  the  White  Hills j  H  314.  i 

Marvels  of  Animal  Life j  590.  H  71  m 

Little  People. 

Toinette's  Philip J  J  24.  2 

Betty  Leicester J  J  55-  ' 


Jewett,  Sara  Orne 
Johnson,  R  .    .   . 
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Play  Days J  J  55-  4 

End  pf  a  Rainbow •  .  j  J  63.  i 

Phaeton  Rogers j  J  63.  2 

Jordan,  David  Starr   .  Matka  and  Kotik j  J  76.  i 

Kingsley,  Chas  .   .   .  Water-Babies     j  291.  K  61  w 

Kipling,  Rudyard  .    .Jungle-Book j  291.  K  62 

"  "         .    .  Second  Jungle- Book j  291.  K  62  s 

Kirby,  M.  and  E    .    .  Sea  and  Its  Wonders j  55i-  ^  63 

Larcom,  Lucy     .    .    .  My  New  England  Girlhood j  B.  L  32 

McMurry,  Chas.     .    .  Pioneer  History  Stories  of  the  Mississippi 

Valley 

Vi\\\tXyO\\\^l:)^Q>xx^^  .  Four-Handed Folk  .    .  • j  599.  m  61 

Molesworth,  M.  S  .    .  Grandmother  Dear  .    .  • j  M  73.  6 

"     .    .  The  Rectory  Children in  j  M  73.  16 

"     .    .  Two  Little  Waifs inj  M  73  6 

"  "     .    .  Us;  An  Old-fashiotied  Story   .    .  •    .    .    .    .  j  M  73.  16 

Ober,  F.  A Crusoe's  Island j  918.  Ob  2  s 

Ouida •  Dog  of  Flanders • j  Ou  43.  2 

Richards,  Laura  E.    .  Nautilus j  R  39-  7 

"  "  .  .  Narcissa R  516.  4 

Sea  well,  M.  E Little  Jarvis j  Se  12.  2 

"         "       ....  Midshipman  Paulding j  Se  12.  4 

"        "       ...   .  Rock  of  the  Lion j  Se  12.  6 

Scudder,  Horace  E.  .  ITie  Bodley  Books  (8  vols.) j  Scu  2.  1-8 

Thorpe,  M King  Frost. j  551.  T  39 

Thompson,  ¥..  Seion- Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag T  471.  9 

Towle,  G.  Makepeace.  iT/a^^//a« j  B.  M  27  t 

"  "  Drake,  the  Sea-Kiyig  of  Devon j  B.  D  78  t 

"  "  Vasco  da  Gama j  B.  G  14  t 

"  "  Heroes  and  3Iariyrs  of  Invention j  920.  T  65 

Wagner,  Harr Pacific  History  stories v.  i.  j  970.  W  12 

"  "     Pacific  Nature  Stories v.  11. 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas.  Timothy's  Quest j  W  635.  14 

"  "  Polly  Oliver's  Problem j  W  635.  8 

Wyss,  J.  D Szviss  Family  Robinson j  W  99.  i 

Yonge,  Charlotte  M.  .  The  Daisy  Chaifi Y  555.  8 

"                "               The  Trial:  More  Links  of  the  Daisy  Chain  .Y  555.  33 
"  "  Pillars  of  the  House  {2  \o\s) Y  555.  27 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

(Any  Sixth  Grade  book  not  previously  read.) 

Ayrton,  C Child  Life  iti  Japan j  915.  A  y  74 

Austin,  Jane  G.  .    .   .  Standish  of  Standish A  936.  12 

Baldwin,  James  .    .    .  Story  of  the  Golden  Age j  291.  B  19  g 
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Bolton,  Sarah  K 


Boyesen,  H.  H. 
Brooks,  E.  S.  . 
Brooks,  N.    .    . 


Buckley,  Arabella 

Butterworth,  H. 
Carroll,  L.    .    . 
Church,  Alfred  J 
Coffin,  Chas.  C. 


Famous  Voyagers .    .  j  920.  B  63  v 

Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Famous  .    .    .    .  j  920.  B  63  P 
Lives  of  Girls  Who  Becam.e  Famous  .    .  j  920.  B  63  g 

Against  Heavy  Odds j  B  69.  i 

Century  Book  for  Young  Americans    .    .     j  342.  B  79 

Boy  Emigrants j  B  793.  i 

Boy  Settlers j  B  793.  2 

Fairy-Land  of  Science 504.  20 

The  Winners  in  Life's  Race j  596.  B  85 

Zigzag  fourneys  in  Europe j  914.  B  98  e 

Through  the  Looking -Glass j  291.  C  23  t 

Stories  from  the  Bible j  C  47.  i 

Old  Times  in  the  Colonies j  973.  C  65  a 

Winning  his  Way j  C  65.  2 

Boys  of '76 j  973-  C  65  b 

Cooper,  ].¥QniraorQ  .Last  of  the  Mohicans j  C  78.  i 

.The  Spy in  j  C  78.  4 

Custer,  M^rs.l£.\izabeth.  Tenting  on  the  Plains 973-659 

Dana,  R.  H Two  Years  before  the  Mast 9i77-  32 

Douglas,  A.  M.  .    .    .  Heroes  of  the  Crusades j  920.  D  74 

Drak.&,  Sa.m'\  Adaxas.Watchfires  of '76 j  973.  D  78  w 

Earle,  Alice  Morse    .  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days 397.  15 

"  "  .  Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days 397.  16 

A  Colonial  Boy j  E  y  7.  i 

Colonial  Life  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  War  for  Ltidependence j  973.  F  54 

Echoes  from  Mistland 831.  176 

Autobiography j  B.  F  85 

Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines 628.  246 

Hale,  Edw.  E.     .    .   .  Life  of  Geo.  Washington  Studied  Anew  .  j  B.  W  27  h 

Henty,  G.  A With  Wolfe  in  Canada j  H  39.  93 

Hittell-Faulkner.  .    .  .Brief  History  of  California,  II. 

Higginson,   Mrs.  S.  ].fava  the  Pearl  of  the  East j  919.  H.  53 

Hawthorne. Nathaniel. //(9«5^  of  Seven  Gables. 

Irving,  Washington  .  Knickerbockers'  History  of  N.  Y. 975.  7 

Knox,  T.  W Travels  of  Marco  Polo j  910.  P  76  k 

La  Fontaine,  J.  de  .    .Fables inJ29i.  Ae86s 

Lang,  A.,  ed Blue  Fairy  Book j  291.  L  25  b 

"         "        ....  Gree?i  Fairy-Book j  291.  L  25  g 

"  "       ...    .  Red  Fairy- Book  .    ...       j  291.  L  25  r 

"  "       ....  Yellow  Fairy-Book j  291.  L  25  y 

When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  China j  915  L  51 

j  973.  L  82  h 


Eyster,  N.  B.  .  .  . 
Fassett,  James  H.  . 
Fiske,  John  .... 
Forestier,  Auber  . 
Franklin,  Benjamin 
(ireene,  Homer  .    . 


Lee,  Van  Phou  .  . 
Lodge,  H.  C,  and 
Roosevelt,  T.  .  . 
Longhead,  F.  H.    . 


>■  Hero   Tales  frcnn  American  History 

.  Abandoned  Claim j  L  92.  i 
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Marden,  O.  S. 
McMurry,  Chas 
Munroe,  K. 


Ober,  F.  A. 
li        << 

Perry,  Nora 
Pyle,  H.  .  . 
Pratt,  Mara  L. 


Scudder,  Horace 
Seawall,  M.  E. 
Starr,  Frederic. 
Stockton,  Frank  R.  . 
Thompson,  E.  Seton- 

Towle,  G.  Makepeace 
Wright,  H.  C 

Wright,  M.  Osgood  . 
Young,  C 


Success j  170.  M  33  s 

Pioneer  History  Stories  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Flamingo  Feather  .    . j  M.  92.  5 

Fur-Seals^    Tooth j  M  92.  6 

Snow-Shoes  a7id  Sledges j  M  92.  10 

Crusoe' s  Island j  918.  Ob  2  c 

Knockabout  Club  in  Search  of  Treasure  .  j  9178.  Ob  2 
Three  Little  Daughters  of  the  Revolution   .  j  P  425.  6 

Men  oj  Iron j  P  99.  2 

Stories  oJ  India j  954.  P  88 

Stories  of  China j  951.  P  88 

Stories  of  Australia. 

Stories  of  the  Great  West j  977.  P  88 

Cortez  and  Montezutna j  920.  P  88  c 

Pizarro. 

Life  of  Washington j  B.  W  27  s 

Twelve  Naval  Captains j  920.  Se  12 

The  American  India?is j  572.  St  27 

Personally  Conducted j  914.  St.  63 

Wild  Ani^nals  I  flave  Known j  596.  T  37 

Biography  of  a  Grizzly 596.  49 

Pizarro ;  His  Adventures  and  Conquests  .  j  B.  P  689  t 
Children' s  Stories  in  American  History  .  .  j  973.  W  93 
Children's  Stories  in  American  Literature.]  8201.  W  93 

Wabeno  the  Magician j  291,  W  933  W 

Armourer' s  '  Prejitices Y  555.  i 

The  Caged  Lion Y  555.  3 


EIGHTH   GRADE. 

(Any  Seventh  Grade  book  not  previously  read.) 

Asbjornsen,  P.  C.  .    .  Popular  Tales  from,  the  Norse j  291.  As  14  p 

Baldwin,  J Story  of  Roland j  291.  B  19  r 

"  Story  of  Siegfried j  291.  B  19  s 

Barnes,  J For  King  or  Country j  B  26.  i 

"  Naval  Actions  of  the  War  of  iS  12 973-936 

"  A  Loyal  Traitor..  j  B  26.  4 

Brooks,  E.  S Irue  Story  of  U.  S.  Grant j  B.  G  76  b 

Bolton,  Sarah  K  .    .    .  Famous  Types  of  Womanhood 920.  452 

"  '*        .    .    .  Famous  Men  of  Science j  920.  B  63  s 

Bunyan,  J Pilgrim's  Progress j  B  888.  i 

Burroughs,  J    ,    .    .    .  Wake-Robin   .    .     .    ■ 824.  301 

Byron,  Lord   ....  Prisoner  of  Chillon in  821.  1167 

Cable,  Geo.  W   .   .    .  The  Cable  Story  Book. 
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Chester,  E    .   .   .    .    .  Gir/s  and  Wotnen 176.  2 

Church,  A.  J  .    ...  Stories  from  English  History  to  Charles  /.j  C  47.  23 

"  ''      ....  Stories  from  the  Bible j  C  47.  i 

"  "      .    .    .    .  Young  Macedonian j  C  47.  28 

Clemens.  Sam'l  (Mark 

Tweiin) Prince  and  Pauper JT91.2 

Coffin,  Chas.  C  .    .   .    Building  of  the  Nation j  973.  C  65  c 

•'  "         .   .   .  Drutnbeat  of  the  Nation j  973- C  65  e 

"  "        .    .    .Freedom  Triutnphant j  973- C  65  h 

Cooper,  J.  Fenimore  .  The  Pilot C  777.  26 

Darwin,  Charles  .    .    .  Voyage  of  the  Beagle j  508.  D  25 

Davis,  M.  E.  M  .   .    .  U?ider  Six  Flags. 

Dickens,  Charles    .    .  Child's  History  of  England j  942.  D  55 

"  "        .    .  David  Copperfield D  548.  14 

"  "         .    .  Tale  of  Two  Cities D  548.  4 

Du  Chaillu,    P.  B   .    .  Wild  Life  under  the  Equator j  916  D  85  w 

Eliot,  George  ....  Mill  on  the  Floss ,  .  E  426.  6 

Fouque,  Baron    .    .    .  Undine L  235.  6 

Gibson,   W.  H    .    .   .  Eye  Spy 590.  176 

Gilman,  A..,  ed  .   .   .  Magna  Char'ta  Stories j  940.  G  42 

Griffis,  Wm.  E    .   .   .  Brave  Little  Hollatid j  949  G  87 

Goldsmith,  Oliver  .    .  Vicar  of  Wakefield j  G  57.  i 

Grinnell,  G.   B    .    .    .  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales 899.  49 

"         "  ...  Stories  of  the  Indian 970.  199 

Hale,  Edw.  E  .    .   .    .  Man  without  a  Country H  161.  9 

Hamerton,  P.  G..  .    .  Chapters  on  Animals j  590.  H  17 

Henty,  G.  A Dragon  and  the  Raven;  or,   The  Days  of 

Kitig  Alfred j  H  39.  29 

"  .   ...  hi  the  Reign  of  Terror j  H  39.  46 

"  ....  With  Clive  in  India.     (18th  Century).  .    .    .  j  H  39.  89 

"  ....  Wulf  the  Saxon.      (Norman  conquest)    .    .  j  H  39.  95 

Hughes,  T Tom,  Brown's  School  Days j  H  875.  i 

Inman,  H Old  Santa  Fe  Trail 977.  224 

Jackson,  Helen  Hunt.^awowa J  127.  4 

Janvier,  T.  A Aztec  Treasure- House J  358.  i 

Kipling,  Rudyard  .    .  Captains  Courageous j  K  627.  3 

Lamb,  C Adventures  of  Ulysses j  291.  L  16 

Lang,  A Red  True  Story  Book j  L  25.  5 

"         True  Story  Book •     ...  j  L  25.  6 

Lanier,  S.,  ed.  .  .    .    .  Boy's  Percy j  821.  P  41  1 

Lummis,  C.  F Spanish  Pioneers  in  America j  970.  L  97 

"  Tramp  across  the  Contitient 9173-543 

Manning,  A Household  of  Sir  Thom.as  More 923.449 

Marden,  O.  S Pushing  to  the  Front j  920.  M  33 

Matthews,  Brander.  .  Introduction  to  American  Literature 820.252 


Miller,  Olive  Thorne 
Optic,  Oliver.  .    . 
Page,  Thos.  N.    . 
Repplier,  Agnes 
Richardson,  A.  S. 
Rolfe,  William  J. 
Sea  well,  M.  E.    . 
Scott,  Walter  .   . 

Stevenson,  Robt.  L. 
Stockton,  Frank 
Stoddard,  C.  A. 
Stowe,  Harriet  B 
Twain,  Mark  .  . 
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IL    HISTORY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 


U  INTRODUCTION, 

The  Course  of  Study  in  United  States  History  has  been  outlined 
M'ith  the  purpose  of  developing  the  historical  sense  of  the  child  by 
a  carefully  planned  line  of  work  which  shall  continue  from  the 
First  to  the  Eighth  Grade  inclusive.  In  the  Primary  Grades  the 
worlc  does  not  require  set  lessons  so  much  as  a  close  correlation  of 
the  work  with  that  of  Literature  and  Geography.  The  object  of  the 
earlier  work  is  to  develop  a  stock  of  social  ideas;  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  child's  imagination  and  ability  to  picture,  and  to 
get  a  suggestive  background  upon  which  to  project  men  and  events. 
The  primary  work  is  a  period  for  concrete  work, — for  work  with  the 
sandboard  and  the  blackboard, — for  work  in  imagery  and  repre- 
sentation. Picture-making  and  representation  are  more  important 
than  forming  judgments  during  this  earlier  period. 

The  biographical  element  must  be  kept  prominent.  Children 
under  ten  care  little  for  events  except  as  they  are  bound  up  with 
the  life  of  individuals. 

It  is  very  important  that  teachers  doing  this  earlier  work  should 
have  a  clear  idea  of  its  importance  as  a  preparation  for  the  imagina- 
tive and  reflective  work  of  the  Grammar  Grades.  If  the  work  is  tr- 
be  done  well,  and  if  it  is  to  lay  the  proper  foundation  for  later  work, 
the  teacher  must  see  beyond  the  little  piece  of  work  which  she  is  to 
do,  and  recognize  its  importance  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  that 
is  to  follow. 

x\s  the  work  progresses,  the  emphasis  should  be  shifted  gradually 
from  picture-making,  representation,  and  the  study  of  child  life  to 
the  study  of  the  lives  and  deeds  of  a  number  of  great  historical  per- 
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sonages,  the  biographical  element  being  kept  prominent.  By  the 
time  the  Fourth  Grade  is  reached  the  pupils  should  be  reading 
stories  of  the  lives  of  great  real  heroes  and  their  struggles  with  un- 
tamed nature  and  the  evil  or  opposing  tendencies  of  those  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact.  The  judgment  should  be  called  into 
play  and  the  actions  approved  or  condemned.  This  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  formation  of  the  best  kind  of  moral  judgments,  and  is 
worth  more  in  the  teaching  of  morals  than  a  half-dozen  talks  on 
theoretical  morality. 

As  a  gradual  outgrowth  of  the  story  of  the  real  hero,  should 
come,  by  the  time  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  Grade  is  reached,  the  pictur- 
ing of  events  themselves  by  means  of  the  story.  The  hero  is  still 
prominent,  but  woven  about  him  is  a  story  of  events  which  carries 
the  child  along  spellbound  with  interest.  The  next  step^ — that  to  the 
study  of  the  history  of  our  country,  with  events  more  prominent 
than  individuals, — is  but  an  easy  one.  The  child,  with  years  of 
training  in  imagery  and  representation  and  the  study  of  the  deeds 
of  individuals,  comes  to  the  work  in  history  with  the  historical  sense 
awakened  and  finds  the  work  something  more  than  a  dry  chronolog- 
ical recital, — something  more  than  Indian  fights,  wars,  and  the 
struggles  of  politicians. 


2.    FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES. 

The  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  may  be  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing consideration  of  principles  and  methods : — 

First.    In  the  Primary  Grades  the  objects  are : — 

(a)  To  supply  the  pupils  with  pictures  of  past  life. 

(b)  To  give  the  pupils  practice  in  forming  pictures  for  them- 
selves of  the  lives  of  persons  of  former  times. 

(c)  To  lead  the  pupils  to  an  appreciation  of  past  events  in  a 
historic  way. 

(d)  To  assist  the  pupils  to  connect  their  own  time  with  the 
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persons  and  the  events  of  the  past,  by  means  of  association  with 
places,  with  persons,  and  to  some  extent,  with  ideas. 

(e)  To  utilize  the  common  knowledge  and  home  experience  of 
children  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  new  social  and  historical 
conceptions. 

Second.  There  are  four  principal  ways  of  accomplishing  these 
objects  in  the  Primary  Grades,  all  of  which  should  be  employed : — 

(a)  By  means  of  easy  historical  reading  or  by  stories  told  or 
read  to  the  pupils  or  developed  with  them. 

(b)  By  means  of  instruction  in  connection  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  other  lessons,  as  Geography  and  Literature. 

(c)  By  means  of  Local  History,  associated  with  Geography. 

(d)  By  means  of  Biography  and  the  observance  of  national 
holidays. 

Third.  In  the  Grammar  Grades  work  should  continue  along  tho 
lines  already  laid  do'OTi,  with  the  object  of  further  development  of 
the  historic  sense  and  the  appreciation  of  the  historical  derivation 
of  the  present;  at  the  same  time  there  should  be  added  the  begin- 
nings of  a  more  definite  employment  of  the  powers  of  judgment 
and  reasoning  and  more  definite  practice  in  clear  statement  of  fact, 
in  making  a  simple  record  of  facts  drawn  from  several  sources,  in 
marshaling  historic  facts  in  logical  relation  to  a  simple  historic 
query  or  problem,  and  in  discrimination  between  the  essential  an^i 
the  non-essential  with  reference  to  a  historic  truth. 

Fourth.  The  methods  for  the  more  systematic  study  in  the 
Grammar  Grades  are : — 

(a)  Beading  of  stories,  biographies,  descriptions  and  discus- 
sions by  individual  pupils,  with  practice  in  telling  the  story  or  some 
essential  part  of  it  to  the  class,  and  in  answering  questions  drawn 
from  it. 

(b)  Graphic  representation  or  the  employment  of  maps  to  pre- 
sent historic  facts  and  the  construction  of  maps  to  indicate  historic 
changes,  such  as  growth  of  territory,  rise  of  cities,  extension  of 
slavery,  etc. 
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(c)  Eecitation  from  the  text-book,  the  aim  being  to  restate 
fully  and  clearly  the  facts  given  in  regard  to  a  particular  topic  or 
question.  This  work  must  rest  upon  memory,  but  always  memory 
of  the  thought, — never  merely  the  recalling  of  words  and  phrases. 

(d)  Discussion  employed  for  especially  valuable  or  fruitful 
questions,  by  bringing  together  for  comparison  and  criticism  state- 
ments or  judgments  from  a  number  of  writers  upon  the  same  point. 

(e)  Study  of  local  history,  growing  into  personal  investigation 
and  determination  of  simple  questions  relating  to  the  pupils'  own 
community,  but  illustrative  of  some  element  of  past  life. 

(f)  Investigation,  or  the  working  out  and  determining  of  a 
simple  problem  from  authentic  sources  or  from  secondary  writers 
who  have  closely  followed  the  original  authority. 


3.    ILLUSTRATION  OF  METHODS. 

PRIMAEY  GRADES. 

Stories  of  Child  Life. — Such  a  story  as  Kablu,  the  little 
Aryan  Boy,  (in  Jane  Andrews's  Te7i  Boys,)  or  Hiawatha  form  i 
natural  starting-point  for  history  work,  and  are  intensely  interest- 
ing to  First  Grade  children.  Such  stories  should  be  told  by  the 
teacher,  pictured  on  the  blackboard  and  on  the  sandboard,  all  the 
details  talked  over  with  the  children  in  a  most  concrete  way,  and 
the  material  used  as  a  basis  for  oral  language  and  for  blackboard 
reading-lessons  and  from  such  a  supplemental  reader  as  The  Hia- 
watha Primer. 

The  Story  for  Development. — The  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
is  a  good  type  of  the  story  for  class  development.  The  story  is  a 
stor}^  of  the  realities  of  the  physical  world,  and  can  be  reasoned  out 
by  Second  Grade  children  when  directed  by  the  questions  of  the 
teacher.  E^ery  question  can  be  answered  by  an  appeal  to  those 
simple  laws  of  nature  which  the  child  is  already  familiar  with  as 
a  part  of  his  home  and  outdoor  experiences.     The  work  may  be 
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done  wholly  as  oral  lan^age  work.  The  historical  story  which  is 
capable  of  oral  development  offers  the  teacher  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  developing  reasoning  power  and  for  holding  pupils  to  a 
line  of  thought. 

Birthdays  and  Holidays. — These  offer  an  opportunity  for 
historical  and  patriotic  work,  and  contribute  to  the  development 
of  a  historical  and  literary  appreciation.  Teachers  should  regulate 
the  time  given  to  such  work  and  the  nature  of  the  exercise  by  the 
age  of  the  pupils. 

Local  History.— This  should  come  in  as  a  part  of  the  study 
of  Local  Geography  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades.  Stories  relat- 
ing to  Local  History  should  be  told  by  the  teacher,  or  built  up  as  a 
result  of  inquiries  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Stories  of  this  kind 
are  much  less  effective  when  read.  There  should  be  a  clear  idea  of 
geographical  location,  both  the  sandboard  and  the  map  being  used 
unless  the  locality  is  familiar  to  the  children. 

Supplemental  Reading. — Much  of  this  is  of  a  historical 
nature,  with  a  view  to  a  close  correlation  of  Reading  and  History. 
As  fast  as  pupils  acquire  ability  to  read  as  a  result  of  the  drill-work 
in  reading  it  should  be  applied  in  the  reading  of  literature  and 
history.  Local  history  stories  may  be  mimeographed  on  mauila 
cards,  about  five  by  seven  inches  in  size,  and  used  as  supplemental 
reading. 

It  should  he  clearly  understood  that  the  object  of  this  earlier 
work  is  not  to  memorize  certain  facts  hut  to  awaken  the  historical 
sense  and  lead  pupils  to  feel  something  of  the  spirit  of  history. 

Teachers  of  Grades  One  to  Five  should  consult  such  references 
as  Gordy  and  Twitchell  (Part  I),  Mace,  McMurry,  and  Wilson. 


GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

Home  Reading.— This  should  follow  along  the  lines  of  the  work 
of  the  Primary  Grades,  but  with  a  broadening  field  and  with  a  more 
definite  product  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.    The  reading  must  be  done 
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mostly  out  of  school  and  with  an  individual  choice  or  assignment  of 
books.  Each  pupil  should  learn  to  keep  a  record  of  the  books  or 
parts  of  books  he  has  read,  should  present  in  class  any  questions  of 
doubt  or  difficulty,  and  should  give  to  the  class  something  gained 
from  the  reading,  an  account  of  some  person,  some  incident,  or 
the  answer  to  some  question.  (For  lists  of  books  see  under  Reading 
and  Literature.) 

Graphic  Representation. — Study  of  maps  and  pictures  and  con- 
struction of  same  by  the  pupils.  Example  of  the  latter.  The  pupil 
having  studied  about  the  Missouri  Compromise  should  fill  out  an 
outline  map  showing  free  territory,  slave  territory,  and  unorganized 
territory.  Upon  a  series  of  outline  maps  the  pupils  may  construct 
maps  showing  the  growth  of  the  Nation. 

Upon  a  single  map,  with  some  statistical  material  from  census 
reports,  pupils  might  show,  by  means  of  different  colors  or  by  some 
scheme  of  lettering,  the  rise  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States,  as 
the  cities  over  25,000  population  in  1790,  in  1830,  in  1860,  and  in 
1890.  The  opportunities  for  valuable  work  in  this  line  are  innu- 
merable. 

Blank  outline  maps  can  be  made  easily  as  follows :  Lay  a  sheet 
of  mimeograph  stencil-paper  upside  down  over  a  "  Heath  Outline 
Map'"  and  lightly  trace  the  map  on  the  stencil  with  ink.  Do  not 
scratch  the  stencil.  ISText  place  the  stencil  on  the  plate  and  trace 
the  ink-lines  with  the  stylus,  being  careful  not  to  scratch  too  deep, 
as  the  stencil  may  split  while  printing.  With  care  two  hundred 
blank  outline  maps  may  be  made  from  a  single  stencil.  Important 
maps  should  be  placed  on  the  blackboard  in  colored  crayons,  if  a 
MacCoun's  chart  is  not  in  the  building.  In  having  pupils  repro- 
duce these  maps  do  not  insist  on  too  great  accuracy.  (See  sug- 
gestions concerning  map  drawing  under  Geography.) 

Recitation  from  Text-Boole. — In  new  work  the  chief  aim  should 
be  to  secure  a  full  comprehension  of  the  subject-matter.  To  this 
end  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  cross-question,  to  criticise  and 
to  introduce  illustrations  and  explanations.  After  this  has  been 
done,  recitations  should  follow  either  of  the  following  forms,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  work  at  hand :   A  rapid  fire  of  sharp, 
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pointed  questions,  ever}'  pupil  being  on  the  alert  to  answer,  and  the 
premium  being  upon  quickness  and  accuracy  of  thought;  or  the 
topical  recitation,  the  pupil  being  given  a  topic,  doubtless  stated 
in  the  assignment  of  the  lesson,  and  being  allowed  a  liberal  time 
for  handling  it,  the  premium  now  being  upon  fluency,  logical  ar- 
rangement of  thought  and  completeness  of  treatment. 

Certain  parts  of  history  are  more  important  than  other  parts. 
The  points  of  greatest  value  in  Grammar  Grade  work  are  the  lines 
of  development  of  the  Xation,  the  causes  of  great  events,  and  the 
social  and  industrial  life  of  the  people.  The  least  important  parts 
of  History  are  the  details  of  wars,  battles,  and  events  of  minor 
importance.  To  memorize  all  the  details  of  a  campaign  is  to  spend 
a  large  amoimt  of  time  on  something  of  small  educational  value.  A 
study  of  the  topics  for  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Grades  wiU. 
indicate  their  relative  importance.  The  details  of  a  campaign  and 
the  issues  of  the  political  parties  are  points  which  may  be  greatly 
abbreviated.  This  can  be  illustrated  from  a  study  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  causes  of  the  conflict  should  be  brought  out  carefully.  This 
is  done  in  topics  41,  42,  and  43.  Topic  44,  the  war  itself,  can  be 
studied»best  as  a  reading  lesson.  The  story  of  the  war,  by  cam- 
paigns, should  be  read  section  by  section  by  the  pupils  and  the  move- 
ments traced  on  an  outline  map,  with  a  rapid  review  at  the  close. 
This  will  give  a  clearer  idea  than  in  any  other  way,  and  the  war  may 
be  covered  in  six  to  eight  days. 

Something  of  the  same  plan  may  be  followed  in  studying  about 
the  political  parties."  It  is  not  necessary  to  memorize  the  details 
of  each  election.  As  the  work  is  gone  over  as  a  class  study  make  a 
list  of  the  presidents  in  order  in  a  space  reserved  on  the  blackboard 
and  put  down  name,  years,  and  party  electing.  The  names  of  the 
presidents  and  their  years  of  office  should  be  memorized.  Leave  the 
list  on  the  blackboard  during  the  year  and  refer  to  it  from  time  to 
time  in  connection  with  other  topics. 

Discussion. — A  spontaneous  outgrowth  from  the  recitation,  and 
valuable  in  the  development  of  clearness  of  view  and  in  the  training 
of  judgment.  More  extended  discussion  should  deal  with  questions 
previously  stated  before  the  class  so  as  to  allow  time  for  prepara- 
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tion.  Again,  the  number  of  opportunities  is  almost  without  limit. 
Examples  for  illustration:  Was  there  any  wrong  in  the  purchase 
of  negro  slaves  by  Virginia  planters  in  1619?  What  made  the 
English  superior  in  the  struggle  with  the  French  for  the  possession 
of  the  Ohio  Valley?  Ought  President  Adams  to  have  been  re- 
elected in  1800  ? 

Correlation  with  Geography. — Throughout  the  work  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  a  close  correlation  of  history  and  geography. 
In  the  period  of  the  settlements  use  the  maps  continually.  Do  not 
assume  that  pupils  studying  about  the  struggle  with  slavery  have 
clear  geographical  ideas  when  they  speak  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise or  the  Kansas-Xebraska  Act. 

Ikvestigation. — As  adapted  to  the  Grammar  School,  this  work 
should  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  training  pupils  in  the  use 
of  material,  in  carefulness  in  weighing  evidence,  and  giving  some 
soberness  of  Judgment  and  some  elementary  practice  in  the  critical 
methods  of  history.  All  pupils  will  not  be  able  to  do  the  same 
work  here.  Questions  will  have  to  be  suited  to  the  ability  of  the 
pupils,  but  all  will  profit  by  this  work.  Great  care  must  be  used 
that  this  work  is  not  made  too  ditTicult,  and  it  should  not  be  triecl 
before  the  Sixth  Grade. 

A  few  questions  from  material  easily  accessible  are  presented 
for  illustration;  but  all  of  this  work  is  necessarily  dependent  upon 
the  possession  of  the  material,  and  may  be  considered  optional  with 
the  teacher,  (a)  WTiat  did  Columbus  regard  as  the  value  of  his 
discoveries  ?  Eef erences :  The  Discovery  of  America,  from  the  Life 
of  Columbus,  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  Columbus,  Old  South  Leaflets, 
General  Series,  No.  29 ;  Columbus's  letter  to  Gabriel  Sanchez,  Old 
South  Leaflets,  General  Series,  ISFo.  33;  Life  o'f  Columbus,  and 
histories.  (b)  How  did  the  City  of  Mexico  appear  to  the 
Spaniards?  Eeference:  Cortes's  Account  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
from  his  second  letter  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  Old  South  Leaf- 
lets, General  Series,  No.  35.  (c)  Find  distinct  instances  of  th.? 
'^  injuries  and  usurpations  "  charged  against  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    Reference :   Histories 
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of  the  United  States  for  the  period,  (d)  Why  did  the  Pilgrims 
leave  Holland?  Keference:  Bradford's  History  of  the  Plymouth 
Plantation,  American  History  Leaflets,  No.  29.  For  further 
material  and  suggestions  see  Sheldon-Barnes's  Studies  in  American 
History,  Mace's  Working  Manual  of  American  History,  pages  121- 
297,  Mace's  Method  in  History,  21-64,  and  Fiske's  History  of  the 
United  States.    Fiske  is  very  good. 


4.    TOPICAL  STUDY. 

The  systematic  study  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  is  to 
occupy  the  Sixth,  the  Seventh,  and  the  Eight/,  vjrades,  as  indicated 
in  the  outline  of  topics.  The  topics  for  each  year  should  be  elabo- 
rated so  as  to  furnish  a  definite  subject  for  each  lesson.  This  may 
be  done  by  the  teachers  for  themselves,  or  use  may  be  made  of  such 
books  as  Barnes,  Davidson,  Fiske,  Gordy  and  Twitchell,  and  Mace 
(see  Eeferences) .  Topics  32  and  52  of  this  course  show  how  a  topic 
should  be  worked  over  by  teachers.  After  the  points  have  been 
worked  over  and  the  subjects  outlined  in  such  a  manner,  teachers 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  making  the  topics  "  live  before  the 
pupils."  The  basis  of  success  in  topical  teaching  is  careful  prepara- 
tion. Every  lesson  should  be  upon  a  definite  subject,  not  a  mere  as- 
signment by  pages.  Pupils  should  be  given  the  proper  reference  to 
the  text-book  and  suitable  collateral  references  to  other  books  which 
are  available  in  the  schoolroom. 


5.    SCHOOL  LIBRARY  OF  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

There  should  be  a  few  books  on  U.  S.  Histor}'  in  each  school. 
The  number  of  books  needed  is  not  large,  and  many  can  be  borrowed 
for  the  time  needed  from  the  Public  Library.  It  is  an  important 
element  in  one's  education  to  be  taught  how  to  use  books  to  find  and 
to  verifv  information,  and  this  can  be  taught  better  in  connection 
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with  History -teaching  than  any  other  subject  of  study  in  the  ele- 
mentan-  school.  The  following  are  suggested.  The  ones  indicated 
by  an  asterisk  should  be  bought  first. 

Caldwell,  Source  Extracts  on  Am.  Hist.  (J.  H.  Miller,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.) 
*Channing,  Short  History  of  the  U.  S.     (Macmillan.) 
*Dole*s   The  American  Citizen.     (Heath.) 
*Earle's  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days.     (Macmillan.) 
*Earle's  Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days. 
*Fiske,  History  of  the  United  States.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

Fiske,  American  Revolution  (2  A^ols.). 

Fiske,  Critical  Period  of  Am.  History. 

Fiske,  Old  Virginia  and  her  Neighbors  (2  Yols.). 

*  Fiske,  War  for  Independence. 

Hart,  Formation  of  the  Union.     (Longmans,  Green.) 
*Hart,  Source  Booh  in  Am.  History.     (Macmillan.) 
Hart    and    Channing,    American    History    Leaflets.      (Lovell, 

K  y.) 

Lossing,  Field  Booh  of  the  Am.  Revolution.     (Harpers.) 
*McMaster,  School  History  of  the  U.  S.     (Am.  Bk.  Co.) 

McMaster,  History  of  the  People  of  the  U.  S.  o  Yols.  (Apple- 
ton.) 

Montgomerj',  Student's  Am.  History.     (Ginn.) 

Old  South  Leaflets.     (Boston.) 

Parkman  Works  (11  Yols.)  (Little,  Brown),  Any  of,  but  par- 
ticularly:— Jesuits  of  North  America;  Pioneers  of  France; 
Ilontcalm  and  Wolfe;  /"\e  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac. 

*  Sheldon-Barnes,  American  History.  (Heath.) 
Thwaites,  The  Colonies.  (Longmans,  Green.) 
Wilson,  Division  and  Reunion. 

Any  of  the  American   Statesmen    or  American   Common- 
wealths Series.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

Teachers  should  own  a  few  of  these  books,  a  few  pupils  may 
possess  copies  which  they  would  be  willing  to  lend  to  the  class-room 
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reference  library,  all  can  be  obtained  at  the  Free  Public  Library, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  will  add  a  few  from  time  to  time  as 
finances  will  permit. 


6.    OUTLINE  OF  INSTRUCTION, 
FIRST  YEAE. 

The  central  thought  of  the  work  during  this  year  should  be  the 
study  of  child-life  among  other  people,  that  the  social  ideas  which 
the  child  possesses  when  he  comes  to  school  may  be  utilized,  and  in 
beginning  the  observance  of  a  few  special  holidays.  In  the  study  of 
how  children  lived  amid  primitive  people  the  teacher  should  aim 
to  cultivate  the  imagination  of  the  pupils,  and  thus  lay  a  basis  for 
future  work,  that  pupils  may  be  able  to  form  clear-cut  mental 
pictures  of  scenes  and  events  of  the  past.  In  this  work  do  not 
attempt  much  at  a  time  and  be  very  concrete.  (See  directions  above, 
and  consult  Gordy  and  Twitchell,  Mace,  Scott,  and  Wilson.)  Re- 
member that  children  of  this  grade  are  particularly  interested  in 
children  and  in  strong  lines  of  action.  The  work  demands  a  clear 
presentation  of  persons,  places,  and  cause  and  effect,  but  calls  for 
little  attention  to  the  time  element. 

Material  for  the  work  must  be  supplied  through  stories  told  by 
the  teacher,  or,  occasionally,  read  from  appropriate  books.  The 
t'hildhood  of  Hiawatha  (begin  at  Chap.  IV,  line  64),  the  stories  of 
Kablu,  the  Aryan  Boy,  and  Darius,  the  Persian  Bo}',  (Jane 
Andrews,  2>»  Boys  on  ike  Road  from  Long-Ago  to  Noiv),  and  the 
Story  of  the  Brown  Baby  (Jane  Andrews,  Seven  Little  Sisters) 
will  furnish  a  basis  for  the  work.  L^se  the  material  as  a  basis  for 
oral  language-work  and  for  reading-lessons  on  the  blackboard  and 
on  cards. 

Bring  national  ideas  to  notice  by  the  observance,  in  some  simple 
manner,  of  such  national  days  as  Thanksgiving,  Washington'^? 
Birthdav,  and  Decoration  Dav. 
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SECOND    GEADE. 

Continue  the  work  as  indicated  nnder  First  Grade.  Use  more 
of  the  life  of  Hiawatha,  particularly  his  fasting  and  wrestling  with 
Mondemin.  Lead  the  pupils  to  see  the  high  ideal  Hiawatha  had, 
the  meaning  of  the  legend,  and  the  good  he  brought  his  people.  Ke~ 
late  simple  stories  of  Indian  life.  Use  the  story  of  Pocahontas, 
Have  reading-lessons  on  the  blackboard  and  on  cards  based  on  this 
material.  (See  directions  above,  and  consult  Gordy  and  Twitchell, 
Mace,  Scott,  and  Wilson.) 

Brooks's  Stories  of  Red  Children^  the  first  half  of  Holbrook's 
Hiawatha  Primer,  or  Smith's  Story  of  Hiawatha  should  be  read  as 
supplemental  reading  in  connection  with  this  work. 

In  the  Second  Grade  begin  using  the  story  of  Kobinson  Crusoe. 
First  develop  the  story,  as  indicated  in  the  suggestions  given  above. 
Do  this  in  connection  with  oral  language-work.  For  a  time  ten 
minutes  a  day  may  be  given  to  a  careful  development  of  the  story, 
the  teacher  directing  the  class  by  questions.  Teachers  should  follow 
the  suggestions  contained  in  the  Teachers'  Edition  of  Mrs. 
McMurry's  edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  in  Chas.  McMurrv's 
Method  in  Literature  and  History,  (pp.  29-41).  Following  the 
development  of  the  stor}^,  teachers  may  read  extracts  from 
a  complete  edition  of  De  Foe's  book.  As  soon  as  pupils  are  able  to 
read  McMurry's  Robinson  Crusoe  for  Boys  and  Girls,  the  book 
should  be  put  in  their  hands  as  a  supplemental  reader.  This  may 
be  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Second  Year,  or  may  not  be  until  the 
beginning  of  the  Third  Year,  depending  on  the  advancement  of  the 
pupils. 

Continue  the  observance,  in  some  simple  manner,  of  such 
national  days  as  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Washington's  Birthday, 
Longfellow's  Birthda)^,  and  Decoration  Day.  Wilson's  History 
Reader,  II,  177-217,  contains  easy  reading-lessons  on  Lincoln  and 
Washington.    These  are  suited  to  card  or  blackboard  reproduction. 

THIRD   GEADE. 

The  central  thought  for  this  year  should  be  pioneer  life  in  New 
England  and  California,  this  to  be  continued  in  the  next  grade,  and 
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a  few  stories  of  the  boyhood  of  great  men.  The  work  connects  with 
that  of  the  previous  grades  by  continuing  the  study  of  primitive 
life  among  the  Indians  of  New  England  and  California,  and  begins 
the  study  of  early  local  history,  and  more  definite  work  on  the 
biographies  of  a  few  famous  Americans. 

That  part  of  the  year's  work  which  deals  with  the  biographies 
of  a  few  early  Americans  and  the  early  life  in  New  England  and 
Virginia  should  be  done  very  largely  as  a  part  of  the  work  in  sup- 
plemental reading.  Teachers  may  relate  simple  stories  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  to  America;  the  settlement  of  Plymouth; 
Samoset,  and  Massasoit.  Jane  Andrews'  Story  of  Ezekiel  Fuller, 
the  Puritan  Boy  {Ten  Boys,  pp.  191-206)  wiU  furnish  some  ma- 
terial. Do  not  anticipate  the  material  to  be  found  in  Pratt's  Story 
of  Colonial  Children,  which  is  a  supplemental  reader  for  Fourth 
Grade.  Such  stories,  if  worked  up  by  teachers,  wiU  make  good 
material  for  reading  cards.  These  may  be  used  in  class  or  given  out 
for  Home  Eeading.  Wilson's  History  Reader,  I,  pp.  29-139,  con- 
tains material  which  teachers  will  find  suitable.  Smith's  Four  True 
Stories  of  Life  and  Adventure  contains  easy  stories  of  Columbus, 
John  Smith,  Miles  Standish,  and  Franklin,  and  Stories  of  Great 
Men  (Ed.  Pub.  Co.)  contains  equally  easy  stories  of  Columbus, 
Washington,  Pemi,  Putnam,  and  Franklin.  Any  one  of  these 
books  will  furnish  good  material  for  the  work.  Eggleston's  Stories 
of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans  contains  good  stories  and 
is  well  suited  to  the  work  of  this  grade. 

That  part  of  the  year's  work  which  deals  with  Local  History 
should  be  done  as  a  part  of  the  work  in  Geography.  The 
Geography  of  this  grade  is  a  study  of  home  surroundings,  and 
as  a  part  of  this  study  there  should  be  some  easy  work  on  the  history 
of  the  geographical  features  studied.  Such  topics  as  the  following, 
selected  from  Mrs.  CNeal's  list  of  suggestions,  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  San  Francisco  peninsula : — 

1.  Indians  who  once  lived  here ;  their  former  modes  of  life. 

2.  The  Spaniards ;  where  from,  and  reasons  for  coming  to  this 
peninsula. 

3.  The  Mission  Dolores;    location  and  description  of  church 

and  cemetery. 
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4.  Conditions  (geograjjhic,  climatic)  which  made  San  Fran- 
cisco a  favorable  place  for  settlement. 

5.  Houses  of  Spaniards;  of  what  constructed,  how  built,  and 
how  covered. 

6.  Occuj^ation  of  the  people  who  came  here  first.  Small  settle- 
ments. 

7.  The  Presidio;  location  and  present  use;  meaning  of  word; 
how  used  by  Spaniards. 

8.  The  American  settlement  at  Yerba  Buena;  location  and 
occupation  of  the  people. 

9.  Telegraph  Hill,  Eussian  Hill,  Eincon  Hill,  and  Bernai 
Heights;  manner  in  which  names  were  obtained,  and  use  in  early 
days. 

10.  Portsmouth  Square ;  a  few  of  the  historical  scenes  of  which 
it  was  the  center. 

11.  Meiggs's  Wharf  and  Long  Wharf;  their  importance  in 
early  days. 

13.    Mission  Creek  and  Potrero ;  situation  and  use. 

13.  Location  of  first  house  built  by  an  American  (Captain 
Eichardson),  location  of  American  settlement. 

14.  Popalation  in  1842  (50)  and  in  1860  (50,000)  ;  cause  of 
the  rapid  increase.  The  effect  of  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  city. 

15.  Streets  named  for  pioneers;  streets  which  have  been  built 
on  land  filled  in,  and  where  the  bay  formerly  came ;  change  in  the 
water  front. 

16.  Old  houses  now  standing  that  came  around  The  Horn. 

17.  Opening  of  Market  Street;  steam  paddy;  leveling  of  the 
sandhills ;  development  of  the  Western  Addition ;  horse-cars,  cable- 
cars,  and  electric-cars. 

Correlate  this  work  with  the  study  of  the  Geography  of  the 
region. 

Continue  the  observance  of  such  national  days  as  indicated 
under  Second  Grade,  adding  Admission  Day  and  any  others  that 
may  seem  especiall}^  desirable. 
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In  this  grade  the  emphasis  should  be  shifted  still  more  from  the 
stories  of  earlv  life  and  the  boyhood  of  a  few  great  men  to  the  lives 
and  deeds  of  "'a  number  of  great  Americans,  especially  those  con- 
cerned with  the  early  settlement  and  pioneering.  This  line  of  work 
is  best  suited  to  children's  interests  at  this  period.  All  of  it  corre- 
late^ clo^elv  with  the  Literature  and  the  Geography  of  the  grade. 
Pratfs  Stories  of  Colonial  Children  is  especially  well  suited  to  the 
first  half  of  the  Fourth  Year.  Pratfs  Story  of  Columbus  is  a  little 
more  difficult  reading  than  the  Stories  of  Colonial  Children,  but 
should  be  capable  of  being  read  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Sned- 
den-s  Docas,  the  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara,  a  story  of  early  life  at 
the  Mission,  is  easy  reading  for  the  first  half  of  the  Fourth  Year. 
Stories  of  American  Pioneers  (Ed.  Pub.  Co.),  containing  stories  of 
Boone,  Lewis  and  Clark.  Fremont  and  Carson,  is  suitable  to  either 
half  of  the  Fourth  Year. 

The  Fourth  Grade  is  the  best  place  in  the  course  to  introduce 
the  Grecian  m\i:hs.  While  this  work  may  be  begun  in  the  Third 
Grade,  it  is  best  to  begin  the  work  in  the  Fourth  Grade  as  a  phase 
of  supplemental  reading.  Pratfs  Myths  of  Old  Greece,  II,  and 
Baldwin's  Old  Greelc  Stories  are  suitable  for  reading  in  this  grade. 
Xot  more  than  one  of  the  books  of  Grecian  myths  should  be  read. 
Of  the  six  books  mentioned  above,  one  should  be  read  as  a  supple- 
mental reader  each  term,  the  teacher  making  the  selection.  If  they 
wish,  teachers  may  read  to  pupils  from  any  of  the  foregoing  books 
which  are  not  used  as  supplemental  readers. 

In  reading  these  stories  make  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
moral  judgments  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Lead  them  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  moral  value  of  the  actions  of  heroes  or  historic 
leaders  and  to  place  their  approval  or  condemnation  on  them. 

Extend  the  work  in  Local  History  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  the  Geography  of  the  State.  Teachers  to  read  or  relate  the  stories 
and  the  pupils  following  on  the  map.  Eefer  to  Wagner's  Pacific 
History  Stories,  Hood's  Tales  of  Discovery  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  State  Series  History,  and  Hittell's  Brief  History  of  California 
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for  material  for  the  work.     The  following  topics  should  receive 
attention : — 

1.  Voyages  of  Balboa,  Magellan,  and  Drake. 

2.  Cabrillo's  discoveries  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

3.  The  discovery  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

4.  The  Indians  of  California;   their  former  modes  of  life. 

5.  The  founding  of  the  Missions.  (Indicate  location  on  an 
outline,  sandboard,  or  wall  map,  and  on  the  map  of  the  State  Ele- 
mentary Geography,  page  38.    Use  pictures  of  a  few  Missions. 

6.  The  Mission  Indians;  manner  of  living;  treatment  by  the 
Spanish. 

7.  Towns  founded  by  the  Spanish  about  the  Missions ;  mode  of 
life  among  the  early  Spanish  families. 

8.  How  California  became  a  part  of  the  United  States ;  capture 
of  Monterey  and  San  Francisco. 

9.  Occupation  of  Americans  who  came  before  1848;  trade  in 
hides,  tallow,  etc. 

10.  Discovery  of  gold ;  mining  excitement ;  ships  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  rush  to  the  mines ;  rapid  growth  of  the  city ;  mixed  popu- 
lation ;  lawlessness ;  vigilance  committees. 

11.  The  Donner  party  as  typical  of  crossing  the  plains. 

12.  Other  ways  of  coming  to  California  in  the  early  days. 

13.  The  opening  of  the  first  transcontinental  railway. 

14.  The  change  from  a  mining  to  an  agricultural  State. 

Civil  Goveenment. — In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Geo- 
graphy and  the  History  of  California  bring  to  the  attention  of  pupils 
some  of  the  easily  understood  principles  of  government ;  such  as, — 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  word  "government,^'  and  the  necessity 
for  some  form  of  it. 

2.  Government  in  the  home,  school,  city,  and  State. 

3.  Who  are  citizens,  what  it  means  to  vote,  and  the  duty  of 
voters. 

4.  The  idea  of  a  city  and  its  government. 
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5.  The  idea  of  a  State  and  its  government. 

G.  The  idea  of  the  government  of  our  country. 

7.  Titles  and  names  of  the  chief  officer  in  each  of  the  three. 

8.  The  idea  of  a  capital  city. 

9.  Simple  ideas  as  to  how  laws  are  made. 

Make  this  work  quite  simple  and  easy  to  understand.  Correlate 
this  and  the  Local  History  quite  closely  with  the  teaching  of  Geo- 
graphy. Consult  Dole  and  Forman  for  ideas  as  to  the  work.  (See 
Eef  erences. ) 

Continue  the  observance  of  such  special  holidays  as  may  seem 
desirable. 

FIFTH   GEADE. 

In  this  Grade  the  work  is  to  take  on  a  larger  range  of  facts  and 
events.  The  biographical  element  is  still  prominent,  but  woven 
about  the  story  of  the  hero  is  the  story  of  the  hero's  part  in  Ameri- 
can History.  The  event  should  be  brought  into  greater  promi- 
nence than  before.  Eggieston's  First  Bool:  in  American  History 
to  be  bought  and  used  as  a  supplemental  reader  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year.  Correlate  with  the  geography  work  by  looking 
up  the  localities  mentioned.  The  book  should  be  used  as  a  reader 
more  than  as  a  history  text.  There  shottld  be  no  assignment  of  les- 
sons to  be  learned  and  recited  by  memorizing  from  the  text,  though 
pupils  should  be  able  to  reproduce,  orally,  the  substance  of  the 
chapters.  The  work  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  bring  out  and 
reinforce  the  pictures  drawn  so  as  to  enrich  the  mind  of  the  child. 

Moore's  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  Moore's  From  Colony  to  Com- 
monwealth, and  Eggieston's  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure 
are  all  well  suited  to  use  in  this  or  the  following  grade. 

Civil  Government. — Eeview  the  topics  indicated  for  Fourth 
Grade.  Do  this  in  connection  with  the  work  in  Geography.  Add  to 
the  Fourth  Grade  topics  simple  ideas  of : — 

1.  A  republican  form  of  government. 

2.  Further  ideas  as  to  the  purpose  of  a  Legislature  and  of  a 
Congress. 
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3.  Some  of  the  duties  of  a  Chief  Executive. 

4.  How  a  government  is  supported;  simple  ideas  as  to  taxa- 
tion. 

Consult  Dole  and  Forman.     (See  Eeferences.) 

SIXTH    CEADE. 

XoTE. — The  systematic  study  of  United  States  Histon'  for  this 
and  the  following  years  is  outlined  by  topics,  selected  and  arranged 
so  that  the  simpler  work  may  precede  the  more  complicated  and 
difficult.  (See  paragraph  on  topical  study  in  the  introduction  to 
this  course.) 

General  Subject  foe  the  Yeae. — Historical  GeogTaphy  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Eecord  of  Settlements  by  Europeans. 
The  work  will  go  deeper  into  the  study  of  events  than  was  done  in 
the  Fifth  Grade,  but  will  retain  the  biographical  element  more  than 
will  be  done  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades.  (See  the  intro- 
duction to  this  course  for  methods  of  work.) 

Civil  Government. — Continue  to  teach,  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  History  in  this  grade,  simple  ideas  as  to  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  government. 

Eeferences.— The  references  here  given,  by  numbers  in 
parenthesis,  refer  to  sections  in  the  State  text-book.  A  few  other 
easily  accessible  references  are  indicated  by  pages,  though  the  list  is 
by  no  means  exhaustive.  For  more  exhaustive  references  consult, — 
Allen,  Topical  Studies  in  American  History  (Macmillan):  Channing 
and  Harfs  Guide  to  the  Study  of  American  History  (Ginn);  and 
Hart's  Source  Booh  of  American  History  (Macmillan). 

The  following  abbreviations  will  be  used  in  making  citations: — 
Fiske, — Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States  (Houghton,  Mifflin, 
$1.00);  0.  S.  lu.,—Old  South  Leaflets  (Directors  of  Old  South  Work, 
Boston,  5c  each):  Hittell, — Hittell-Faulkner's  Brief  History  of 
California,  I;  Mc^Master, — McMaster's  School  History  of  the  U.  S.; 
Dole. — Dole's   The  American    Citizen:    Forman, — Forman's  First 
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Lessons  in  Civics;  Sh-Brns., — Sheldon-Barnes  American  History 
(Heath,  $1.15).  A  cop}'  of  Fiske,  Sheldon-Barnes,  McMaster  and 
Dole  should  be  in  each  room.  If  the  Department  is  not  able  to 
furnish  these  books  teachers  of  History  will  find  them  so  valuable 
that  it  Avill  pay  to  buy  them  themselves.  Channing's  Slwrt  History 
of  the  United  States  contains  the  best  colored  maps. 

Maps. — Colored  maps  should  be  placed  on  the  blackboard  and 
reproduced  on  outline  maps  by  pupils.  There  should  be  practice 
in  the  progressive  filling-in  of  outline  maps  and  their  reproduction 
from  memory.  (See  preceding  directions.)  Do  not  insist  on  too 
great  accuracy.  (See  suggestions  on  map  drawing  under  Geog- 
raphy. ) 

The  following  work  has  been  outlined  in  detail  with  a  view  to 
assisting  teachers  to  get  materials  which  will  enable  them  to  present 
the  work  with  some  spirit.  Caution  must  be  given  against  making 
the  work  too  technical.  Teachers  should  note  the  possibilities  for 
correlation  with  Geography  and  Literature. 

FALL    TEEM. 

A  topical  study  of  discovery  and  exploration.  State  text  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupil. 

1.  The  Commerce  of  Western  Europe  with  the  Far  East  in  the 
loth  Century.  (4-T);  Fiske,  21-2T;  Hittell,  4a-4b;  Sh-Brns.,  9-10; 
0.  S.  L.,  No.  32. 

2.  The  problem  of  the  sea  route  to  India  as  solved  by  da  Gama. 
(8);    Sh-Brns.,  28-29. 

3.  Ideas  as  to  the  shape  and  the  size  of  the  world  at  the  time  of 
Columbus.     Fiske,  23-27;  Sh-Brns.,  Chap.  I;  0.  S.  L.,  No.  30. 

4.  Earlier  Navigation  of  the  Atlantic — Northmen.  (23);  Fiske, 
19-21;  Fiske,  Disc,  of  Am.,  1,  164-175;  0.  S.  L.,  No.  31;  Sh-Brns., 
6-11. 

5.  Columbus, — his  ideas,  his  voyages,  and  his  work.  (9-16, 
24-25,  27-28);  Fiske,  25-35;  Fiske,  Disc,  of  Am.,  I,  419-445,  505- 
513,-11,  96, 108;  0.  S.  L.,  Nos.  29,  33,  34,  and  71;  Sh-Brns.,  19-27, 
29-31. 
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6.  The  followers  of  Columbus  (Spanish)  and  their  achieve- 
ments,— Balboa,  de  Leon,  Magellan,  de  Soto.  29-31;  Fiske,  40-46; 
0.  S.  L.,  No.  36;  Sh-Brns.,  31-36;  Hittell,  1-5;  Parkman,  Pioneers 
of  France,  9-17;  Pratt,  De  Soto,  Marquette,  and  La  Salle  (Ed. 
Pub.  Co.). 

7.  French  and  English  explorers  in  the  New  World.  (38-38); 
Fiske,  50-52,  59-62;  Hittell,  32-38;  Sh-Brns.,  41-45;  0.  S.  L.,No.  37. 

8.  Progress  of  knowledge  of  the  continental  outline, — Map 
summary  of  discoveries.  Extension  of  knowledge  of  California 
Coast  by  Cabrillo  and  Vizcaino, — Hittell,  21-25,  50-56. 

9.  The  original  inhabitants  of  America, — (14-19);  Fiske,  1-14; 
Fiske,  Disc,  of  Am.,  I,  4-52;  Sh-Brns.,  51-56. 

10.  Exploration  of  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

(a)  Mexico,— (29);  Fiske,  Disc,  of  Am.,  II,  262-290;  0.  S.  L. 
No.  35;  Hittell,  5-8;  Pratt,  Cortez  and  Montezuma  (Ed.  Pub.  Co.). 

(b)  Florida,— (29-30,  46-48). 

(c)  Canada  and  the  Interior,— (33,  44-45,  174-178,  182-183); 
Fiske,  50-55 ;  Parkman,  Jesuits  in  N.  Am.;  Sh-Brns.,  62-64;  87-91. 
0.  S.  L.,  No.  17;  Pratt,  De  Soto,  Marquette,  and  La  Salle;  Parkman, 
Pioneers  of  France. 

(d)  New  Mexico  and  California, — Hittell,  9-20;  Sh-Brns., 
37-41. 

The  work  of  this  term  is  capable  of  the  closest  correlation  with 
the  work  in  Geography.     (See  Geography  course.) 

SPEING    TEEM. 

A  topical  study  of  the  period  of  settlement. 

11.  Early  attempts  at  colonization  (43-54);  Fiske,  62-64. 

12.  The  settlements  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  (55-58,  102- 
120);  Fiske,  67-78,  124-129;  Cooke,  Virginia,  in  Am.  Common- 
wealth's Series;  Sh-Brns.,  57-61,  70-71,  77-79. 

13.  Home  life  and  government  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
The  purpose  of  people  in  coming  to  America,  use  of  land,  slavery, 
commerce,  occupations,  religion,  home  life,  amusements,  education, 
means  of  communication,  local  government,  relations  with  the 
Mother  Country,  etc.     (102-120,  134-140,  162-173);  Dole,  51-67; 
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Earle,  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days  and  Child  Life  in  Colonial 
Days;  McMaster,  93-108;  Forman,  82-88. 

14.  The  settlements  in  Massachusetts  (55-70);  Fiske,  85-97; 
Fiske,  Beginnings  of  N.  Eng.;  Sh-Bms,  65-69,  80-81. 

15.  The  settlements  in  Ehode  Island  and  Connecticut  (71-79)  ; 
Fiske,  98-109;  Fiske,  Beginnings  of  N.  Eng.;  Sh-Brns.,  71-72. 

16.  Home  life  and  goYernment  in  New  England  contrasted 
with  Virginia  and  ]\Iaryland,  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  people  in 
coming;  different  climates,  use  of  land,  commerce,  rehgion,  educa- 
tion, home  life,  amusements,  occupations,  means  of  communication, 
local  government,  relations  with  the  Mother  Country  (82-101,  162- 
173) ;  Earle,  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days  and  Child  Life  in  Colo- 
nial Days;  McMaster,  School  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  93-108;  Dole,  51-67; 
Forman,  75-81. 

17.  The  settlements  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  (121-133)  ; 
Fiske,  147-152;  Sh-Bms,  94-96. 

18.  The  settlement  of  the  middle  colonies,— New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey.  (141-150);  Fiske,  129-142;  Sh-Brns., 
69-70,  92-94. 

19.  Home  life  and  government  in  the  Dutch  colonies  con- 
trasted with  New  Englaad  and  Virginia.  (82-101,  134-140,  152-161, 
162-173);  Earle,  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days  and  Child  Life  in 
Colonial  Days:  McMaster,  School  Hist,  of  U.  S.  93-108;  Dole, 
51-67. 

20.  Home  life  and  government  among  the  Quakers  of  Penn- 
sylvania contrasted  with  that  in  the  other  colonies.  (82-101,  134- 
140.  152-161,  162-173);  Earle,  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days  and 
Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days;  McMaster,  School  Hist,  of  U.  8., 
93-108. 

CiYiL  GovERXMENT. — Tcachers  should  keep  in  mind  the  sub- 
ject of  self-government  in  towns  and  among  groups  of  people  while 
teaching  topics  13,  16,  19,  and  20. 

SEVENTH    GEADE. 

The  subject  for  this  year's  work  is  the  formation  of  the  Nation 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Government.     The  events  can  be 
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dealt  with  uow  without  longer  giving  much  attention  to  the  bio- 
graphical element.  Eead  the  introduction  to  this  course,  and  the 
instructions  for  Sixth  Grade.  State  Series  text-book  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupil. 

FALL     TEEM. 

A  topical  study  of  the  struggle  for  the  interior,  the  causes  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  war  in  the 
North. 

After  1900-1901,  study  the  following  topics:— 

21.  The  position  of  England  and  France  in  1750  as  to  territory 
held  by  each  (map).  Occupations,  causes  of  conflict.  (184-189)  ; 
Sh-Bms.,  101-105.  Make  this  topic  a  brief  review  of  the  period  of 
colonization. 

22.  The  natural  gateways  into  each  other's  territory,  and  hence 
the  natural  chain  of  defenses.  Using  a  map  and  questions,  reason 
out  the  five  objective  points  in  the  coming  struggle.  (190-193); 
Fiske,  168-170. 

23.  The  struggle  for  the  interior  and  its  result.  Use  maps  in 
tracing  the  results,  (194-210;  Fiske,  168-176;  Parkman,  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe;  Sh-Bms.,  105-113.  (See  caution  aboiit  teaching  wars, 
under  Eecitation  from  Text-books.) 

24.  Causes  of  ill  feeling  between  England  and  her  Colonies. 
The  successive  steps  between  the  close  of  the  war  in  1763  and  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  in  1775,  (211-252);  Fiske,  181-204;  Fiske,  The 
Am.  Rev.,  I;  Cooke,  Virginia  (Am.  Commonwealths  Series);  Fiske, 
War  for  Independence,  4-78;    Sh-Bms.,  125-152. 

25.  The  siege  and  evacuation  of  Boston,  (253-264);  Fiske,  205- 
211;  0.  S.  L.,  No.  47;  Fiske,  War  for  Independence,  78-94;  Sh-Bra^., 
152-157. 

26.  Independence.  What  the  Declaration  declared,  (272-277); 
Fiske,  209-211;  Fiske,  War  for  Independence,  97-103;  Sh-Brns., 
158-166. 

27.  The  struggle  for  possession  of  the  Center. 

(a)  Washington, — Long  Island,  retreat,  Trenton,  Howe's 
attack  on  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  abandoned,  Monmouth. 
(279-291,  295-298);  Fiske,  216-223;  Sh-Bms.,  166-168. 
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(See  ciuition  about  teaching  battles  under  Eecitation  from 
Text-Books. ) 

(b)     JBui'goyne, — AMiat  he  attempted,  his  allies,  main  bat- 
tles, surrender,  result,  (303-308);  Fiske,  •ifS-'l?)!;  Sh-Brns.,  170- 
173;  Fiske,  The  Am.  Revolution,  I. 
■^8.     The  gloomiest  period  of  the  war. 

(a)  State  of  the  army  in  1TT7:  winter  at  Valley  Forge, 
(279,  288,  293-294);  Sh-Brns.,  1(59:  Fiske,  The  Am.  Revolution, 
II,  28-29,  239-243. 

(b)  Finances:  Continental  money;  Eobt.  Morris.  (342- 
344);  Fiske,  235-237. 

(c)  Arnold's  treason  (319-320,  335-336);  Fiske,  237-238; 
Fiske,  War  for  Independence,  167-171;  Sh-Brns.,  181-183;  Fiske, 
Am.  Revolution,  II,  215-239. 

29.  Events  which  encouraged  the  Americans. 

(a)  France  decides  to  aid  America.  Franklin  in  France, 
(308,  310,' 318);  Fiske,  230-231;  Sh-Brns.,  173-176. 

(b)  The  victories  of  Paul  Jones,  (316-318);  Fiske,  Am. 
Revolution,  II,  121-130. 

During  1900-1901  only,  Seventh  Grade  classes  will  study  the 
following  topics  the  Fall  term:  Nos.  1  to  18  inclusive,  omitting 
4  and  8  as  having  been  covered  in  substance  in  1899-1900,  and 
shortening  the  other  topics  whatever  amount  may  be  necessary. 

Civil  Goveris^ment. — In  teaching  topics  24  and  26,  teachers  . 
should  keep  in  mind  questions  relating  to  self-government  in  a 
Eepublic. 

SPEING    TERM. 

A  topical  study  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
formation  of  the  National  Government,  and  the  life  of  the  Nation 
up  to  1815. 

Aftrr  1900-1901  study  the  following  topics: — 

30.  The  war  in  the  South. 

(a)  In  the  Carolinas. — Causes  of  the  invasion,  points  cap- 
tured, Camden,  Greene's  retreat  and  results  of  his  battles.    (321- 
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334);  Fiske,  238-240;  Fiske,  War  for  Independence,  163-166, 
171-178;  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  11,  244-268;  Sh-Bms., 
183-184.  (See  cautions  about  teaching  battles  under  Reciting 
from  Text-Books.) 

(b)  The  siege  of  Yorktown  (337-341,  345-346);  Fiske,  240- 
241;  Fiske,  War  for  Independence,  178-181;  Fiske,  The  Am. 
Revolution,  II,  273-286;  Sh-Bms.,  185-189. 

31.  The  critical  period  (1783-1789).  ^\'eakness  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  danger  of  separation,  self-government  of  the 
Colonies  through  the  Colonial  Legislatures  and  Governors,  transi- 
tion from  Colonies  to  States,  the  Federal  Convention,  the  Consti- 
tution adopted,  (347-361,  162,  223,  234,  review  of  Chap.  XV); 
Fiske,  246-250;  Fiske,  Critical  Period  in  Am.  History;  Fiske,  War 
for  Independence,  182-193 ;  Sh.-Bms.,  196-199,203-207;  McMaster, 
197-204;  0.  S.  L.  No.  12. 

32.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  (415-425);  Dole, 
67-72,  77-102,  301-316;  Forman,  138-178.  The  Constitution 
should  be  read  in  class  and  its  chief  provisions  explained  by  the 
teacher.  The  questions  on  pp.  187-188  should  then  be  taken  up  as 
a  class  study,  and  pupils  should  be  able  to  get  the  answers  from  the 
outline  given. below  or  from  the  Constitution,  though  often  the 
assistance  of  the  teacher  will  be  necessary.  This  work  will  need 
much  interpretation,  and  should  not  be  made  too  difficult.  The 
important  thing  is  that  the  pupils  understand  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  not  that  they  memorize  them. 

In  studying  this  topic  the  following  outline  should  be  de- 
veloped on  the  blackboard,  copied  by  the  pupils,  and  gradually 
fixed  in  mind: 

The  Xatioxal  Government. 

I.     Congress.     (Legislative  Department.) 

1  Meetings: — 

(a)  First  Monday  of  every  December. 

(b)  ]^]xtra  sessions. 

2  Consists  of: — 

(a)     Senate. — Two  Senators  from  each  State;  elected 
for  six  years  by  the  State  Legislatures. 
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(b)     House  of  Eepresentatives, — One  representative 
for  every  154,000  people;  elected  for  two  years 
by  the  people. 
3     Chief  Powers: — 

(a)  To  make  laws. 

(b)  To  coin  money. 

(c)  To  lay  and  collect  taxes. 

(d)  To  declare  war. 

(e)  To  provide  for  and  maintain  an  army  and  a 

navy. 

(f)  To  fix  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures. 

(g)  To  grant  patents  and  copy-rights. 

II.  Executive  Department. 

1  Chief  officer, — President,  elected  by  electors  chosen  by 

the  people,  each  State  being  allowed  as  many  electors 
as  it  has  Congressmen. 

2  President's  Cabinet. 

3  Chief  Duties  of  President. 

(a)  To  sign  or  veto  bills. 

(b)  To  send  an  annual  message  to  Congress. 

(c)  To  make  treaties,  with  consent  of  the  Senate. 

III.  Judicial  Department. 

1  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  the  Chief  Justice 
and  eight  Associate  Justices,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  life  or  during 
good  behavior. 

33.  The  new  government  inaugurated,  the  problems  it  was 
called  upon  to  meet,  how  to  pay  the  Eevolutionary  debts  and  the 
expenses,  taxes,  courts,  territories,  and  new  states,  prosperity  of  the 
country.  (362-379,  395-398,  408);  Fiske,  253-264;  Sh-Brns.,  211- 
215;   0.  S.  L.  Fo.  74. 

34.  City,  country,  and  social  life,  and  means  of  communication 
during  the  first  years  of  the  Kepublic.  Fiske,  253-258 ;  McMasters's 
History  of  the  People  of  the  U.  S.,  I,  1-102,  538-582  (This  reference 
is  excellent  for  teachers'  use);  McMaster,  175-196  (This  reference  is 
excellent  for  pupils'  use);  Sh-Bms.,  220-229,  245-250. 

35.  The  period  of  weakness.     Lack  of  strength  at  home  (372, 
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382-383),  favorable  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  through- 
out the  country  (376,  392-395,  397-398),  growth  of  the  democratic 
spirit  (375,  400,  411,  413),  European  wars  and  their  effect  on  x\nier- 
ica  (386-387,  390,  391,  402-407,  421-425),  war  with  Tripoli  (419- 
420).    Fiske,  266-272,  275-278;  McMaster  206-218. 

36.  The  war  for  commercial  independence,  or  the  second  war 
with  Great  Britain. 

(a)  Causes  leading  up  to  it  (421-426,  431-436).  Fiske,  277- 
281;  McMaster,  224-231;   Sh.-Brns.,  229-232;  McMaster,  Hist. 

.  of  the  People  of  the  U.  S.,  II.  and  III.    (See  index.) 

(b)  The  campaigns  and  naval  victories  (439-452).  Fiske, 
284-289;  McMaster,  233-239;  Sh.-Brns.,  233-238.  (See  cau- 
tions about  teaching  battles,  under  Recitation  from  Text-Boohs.) 

(c)  The  results  of  the  war.     (See  foregoing  references.) 

During  1900-1901  only,  Seventh  Grade  classes  will  study  the 
following  topics  the  Spring  Term: — Nos.  21  to  31  inclusive,  short- 
ening the  topics  whatever  amount  may  be  necessary  to  do  the  work. 

Civil  Govekxment. — Teachers  of  this  grade  should  keep  ques- 
tions relating  to  National  and  State  government  in  mind  while 
teaching  topics  31,  32,  33,  and  34. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

The  general  subject  for  this  year's  work  is  the  development  of 
the  Nation.  The  event  and  the  causes  leading  up  to  it  are  the  points 
to  receive  emphasis,  the  biographical  element  being  wholly  subor- 
dinate. Eead  the  introduction  to  this  course,  and  the  instructions 
for  Sixth  Grade. 

FALL  TERM. 

A  topical  study  of  the  firm  establishment  and  the  development 
of  the  Nation  up  to  about  1850. 

After  1901-1902  study  the  following  topics: — 

37.  Growth  of  political  parties  to  1825.  Leaders,  ideas,  theo- 
ries, methods,  and  public  work  accomplished,  (360,  388-389,  396, 
404-407,  409-410,  424-426,  438,  451,  453-454,  466).     Make  this 
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topic  involve  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the  Government,  from  the 
inauguration  of  Washington,  particularly  topics  33  and  35,  subordi- 
nating the  mere  party  side  to  the  historical  development. 

38.  Territorial  development  of  the  Nation.  The  original  terri- 
tory; the  Louisiana  purchase  (417)  ;  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition, — 
the  Oregon  country  (418,  518,  528,  677);  purchase  of  Florida 
(456);  annexation  of  Texas  (517,  522,  526-538);  California  and 
New  Mexico  (767-774,  567);  Alaska  (673);  map  work.  Sh-  Brns., 
215-219,  256-271;   McMaster,  218-221,  320-334. 

39.  Internal  development  of  the  Nation. 

I.  Means  of  travel,  transportation,  and  communication. 

(a)  Courier,   stage-coach,   national  roads,   railways, 

(397,  462,  494,  544,  681,  794). 

(b)  Canals,   river  steamboat,  ocean  steamer,   (463, 

414-416,  493). 

(c)  Omnibus,  horse-car,  cable-car,  electric  car. 

(d)  Telegraph,  telephone  (524). 

(e)  Postal  service. 

Eeferences  on  (a)-(e).    McMaster,  187-191,  251-253,  279- 
290,  368-376,  433-436;   McMaster,  History  of  the  People  of  the 
U.  S.,  Ill,  459-540;  Sh.-Bms.,  220-222,  250-253;    Fiske,  314- 
317.     (Also  see  Manual  Training  Course,  Eighth  Grade.) 

40.  Internal  development  of  the  Nation. 

II.  Manufactures,  commerce  and  the  national  policy. 

(a)  Manufactures   and   commerce,   (463,    551,    566, 

689). 

(b)  Tariff  (364-366,  471-476,  481,  484-486). 

(c)  Monroe  doctrine  (464.)     Fiske,   298-300,  306- 

312;   McMaster,  246-250,  368-376:   Sh.-Brns., 
245-250. 

41.  Internal  development  of  the  Nation. 

III.  Spread  of  population,  new  states,  and  the  rise  of 
cities. 

(a)     States  and  tenitories  in  1830.     Development  of  the 
country  since  1789.    (Map  study). 
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(b)  The  spread  of  population,  the  rising  West,  and 
the  growth  of  cities  to  1850,  (188-189,  381, 
392-393,  490,  498);  Fiske,  314-317,  396;  Mc- 
Master,  245,  248,  250,  266-273,  290-291,  365- 
369,  454-458^;  Sh.-Bms.,  278-280,  308-313, 
386-388,  395-397. 

42.  Slavery  becomes  a  national  issue.  Early  ideas  regarding 
riayery  (135,  164,  350,  379),  increase  of  slaves  in  the  South,  effect 
of  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  (398),  spread  of  slavery  westward 
(457-459),  the  Missouri  Compromise  (459-460)  areas  of  freedom  and 
slavery  in,  1825  and  1845  (outline  maps),  the  abolition  movement 
(461,  492,  508-509,  523);  Fiske,  300-303,  322-323;  Sh.-Bms.,  241- 
244;  McMaster,  301-303,  312-315. 

43.  Political  parties  from  1825  to  1850.  The  political  ques- 
tions of  the  period  and  the  position  of  parties  and  leaders  with  re- 
spect to  them.  The  rise  of  the  Whig  party.  (475-478,  480-483, 
487-489,  499-514,  519-523).  (Treat  this  topic  briefly,  and  as  indi- 
cated in  the  caution  under  Recitation  from  Text-iooTcs.) 

During  1900-1901  do  same  work  as  outlined  for  Seventh  Grade, 
topics  21  to  29  inclusive. 

During  1901-1902  review  topic  31  and  begin  at  topic  33  and 
take  to  topic  43  inclusive,  shortening  the  topics  whatever  amount 
may  be  necessary  to  do  the  work. 

SPKING  TEEM. 

A  topical  study  of  the  struggle  over  slavery,  the  result  of  the 
struggle,  and  the  recent  development  of  the  Nation. 

After  1900-1901  study  the  following  topics:— 

44.  The  final  struggle  with  slavery,  admission  of  California,  the 
compromise  of  1850,  the  Kansas-Xebraska  Act  (map),  the  struggle 
in  Kansas,  the  rise  of  the  Eepublican  party,  Dred  Scott  decision, 
John  Brown's  raid,  the  issue  in  1860  and  the  result,  (775-776,  544- 
550,  553-554,  557-564,  568,  573-587)  ;  Fiske,  337-352;  McMas- 
ter, 334-343 ,   346-363 ;   Sh-Brns.,  291-308,  314-321. 

45.  Secession  and  Civil  War.    The  States  which  seceded  (map). 
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the  sitiiation,  opening  events.  (583-693).  The  campaigns  of  the 
war,  (596-653,  658-659;  read  these  sections  using  a  map,  and  oh- 
serve  the  cautions  given  under  Rexitation  from  Text-hooks). 
Sh-Bms;,  308-370,  Fiske,  352-384;   McMaster,  378-424. 

46.  The  problem  of  reconstructing  the  Union.  (660-672,  683- 
684);   Fiske,  393-396;   McMaster,  427-431;   Sh-Bms.,  376-380. 

47.  Financial  problems  of  the  Civil  War  and  their  later  devel- 
opments. Cost  of  the  war,  and  war  taxes  (654-656);  money  and 
the  national  debt;  wealth;  duties  of  wealth.  (698-700);  Dole, 
American  Citizen  (in  the  hands  of  the  teacher),  169-190,  199-212; 
Wagner. 

48.  Development  of  the  country  since  1860.  Eapid  growth  of 
the  West  and  the  South.  New  states,  boom  towns,  new  railways,  in- 
crease in  popidation.  Centennial,  World's  Fair.  McMaster.  433- 
436,  454-458,  Wagner's  Supplement. 

49.  Political  parties  and  events  since  1865.  What  parties  are 
for;  choice  of  a  party.  (Treat  this  topic  briefly,  and  as  indicated  in 
the  caution  under  Recitation  from  Text-hooks.)  (674,  685,  692, 
693,  695,  704-708,  719-721);  Wagner.  Dole,  123-132;  Forman, 
179-184. 

50.  The  United  States  and  the  colonies  of  Spain.  Causes  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Spanish  War,  the  result  of  the  war,  and  the  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  it.  Annexation  of  Hawaii  (Wagner);  Dole, 
304-316. 

51.  Civil  Service  Eeform;  duties  of  a  citizen.  (715);  Dole, 
108-151. 

52.  The  Citizen  and  the  Government.  Purpose,  various  forms, 
local  government,  the  States  and  legislative  government,  the  people 
acting  in  Legislatures  and  Congress,  State  and  Federal  Taxation, 
how  Legislators  and  Congressmen  are  chosen.  Dole,  39-71 ;  For- 
man, 61-69,  108-137. 

In  teaching  this  topic,  give  a  brief  outline  of  State  Government, 
pointing  out  the  similarity  to  National  Government.  Place  the 
following  outline  on  the  blackboard,  explain  its  parts,  and  have  it 
copied  and  learned : — 
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State  Government. 

1  Meetings : — 

(a)  Biennially. 

(b)  Extra  Sessions. 

2  Consists  of 

(a)  Senate. 

(b)  Assembly. 

II.  Executive  Department. 

1     Chief  oflB.eer — Governor  elected  for  4  years.    His  chief 
duties  are 

(a)  To  execute  the  laws. 

(b)  To  sign  or  veto  bills. 

(c)  To    act    as    Conimander-in-chief    of    the    State 

Militia. 

(d)  To  grant  pardons. 

III.  Judicial  Department. 
1     Vested  in: — 

(a)  State  Supreme  Court. 

(b)  Superior  or  County  Courts. 

53.  Cities  and  their  government.  Branches  of  the  city  govern- 
ment in  San  Francisco.  Courts  and  police,  trial  by  Judge  and  by 
Jun',  treasury  and  taxes,  the  school  system.  Dole,  72-76,  83-107; 
Forman,  93-102;  City  Charter. 

54.  Crime,  poverty  and  public  morals.    Dole,  263-294. 

55.  Industrial  development;  labor  and  capital.  (725);  McMas- 
ter,  459-461;  Dole,  213-254. 

During  1900-1901  do  the  same  work  as  outlined  for  Seventh 
Grade,  topics  30  to  36,  inclusive. 

Classes  promoted  in  June,  1901,  will  have  had  American  History 
only  up  to  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  (topic  36),  and  should  com- 
plete the  work  (topics  37-54)  in  the  High  School  during  years  1901- 
1902. 

Classes  promoted  in  January,  1901.  will  have  had  American  His- 
tory only  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  with  slavery,  topic  43, 
and  should  complete  topics  44-55  in  the  High  Schools  (Jan.  to 
June,  1901). 
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7.    REFERENCES, 

The  following  books  and  articles  on  the  teaching  of  History  are 
easily  accessible  and  will  be  found  valuable  by  teachers  of  the  sub- 
ject in  elementary  schools: — 

Allen,  John  G.     Topical  Studies  in.  Am.  History  (Macmillan). 

Barnes,  Mary  Sheldon,  Studies  in  Historical  Method.  Good  on 
elementary  school  work  (Heath). 

Blair,  Frank.  The  Social  Function  of  History,  Illustrated;  in 
Fourth  Year-Book  of  the  National  Herhart  Society  (Univ.  Chic. 
Press,  1898). 

Brumbaugh,  M.  G.  Method  in  teaching  the  Social  Function  of 
History.     Fourth  Year-Book,  as  above. 

Channing,  E.  Relation  of  Geography  to  History.  Proceedings 
N.  E:  A.,  1895,  pp.  192-6. 

Davidson,  H.  A.     Reference  Histoi'y  of  the  U.  8.  (Ginn). 

Forman,  S.  E.  First  Lessons  in  Civics  (Am.  Book  Co.).  A 
good  supplement  to  Dole.     Yery  good  for  elementary  work. 

Gordy  and  Twitchell.  Pathfinder  in  American  History  (Lee  & 
Shepard). 

Hinsdale,  B.  A.  How  to  Study  and  Teach  History  (D.  Apple- 
ton). 

Mace,  W.  M.  Woi-king  Manual  of  Am.  History  (C.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  X.  Y.).     A  very  good  book  for  elementary  school  work. 

Mace,  W.  M.  Method  in  History  (Ginn).  Probably  the  best 
treatise  published  on  method  in  elementarj^  school  work. 

McMaster,  J.  B.  The.  Social  Function  of  U.  S.  History,  in 
Fourth  Year-Book  of  the  National  Herhart  Society  (Univ.  Chic. 
Press,  1898). 

McMurry,  Chas.  Special  Method  in  Literature  and  History 
(Pub.  School  Pub.  Co.).    A  good  book. 

Scott — Buck.  Organic  Uducaiion.  Good  suggestions  for  pri- 
mary work. 

Sheldon — Barnes.  Teachers'  Manual  to  Studies  in  Am.  His- 
tory (Heath). 
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Sloane,  Wm.  M.  How  to  bring  out  the  ethical  value  of  his- 
tory, School  Rev.,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  724-745.     (Dec,  1898.) 

Wilson,  L.  L.  W.  Teachers'  Manual  for  U.  S.  History  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools  (Maemillan).  Good  suggestions  for  first  and  second 
grade  work. 


ni    GEOGRAPHY. 


U   INTRODUCTION. 

Political  Geography  is  the  part  most  commonly  seized  upon  by 
teachers  of  the  subject  as  a  basis  for  study.  It  appears  to  be  the 
easiest  part  to  teach,  and  all  that  seems  necessary  is  to  have  the  pu- 
pils memorize  the  facts.  But  Political  Geography,  however  easy  it 
may  be  to  the  adult  mind,  is  purely  artificial,  and  is  not  the  part 
which  appeals  most  strongly  to  children,  and  to  work  at  the  mem- 
orizing of  a  large  mass  of  facts,  without  giving  pupils  any  basis  for 
interpreting  them,  is  to  create  a  distaste  for,  rather  than  an  interest 
in,  the  subject.  While  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  memor- 
izing in  Geography  as  in  Spelling,  some  good  test,  such  as  whether 
we  should  caxe  if  we  were  to  forget  them,  should  be  applied  to  facts 
to  see  if  they  are  really  worth  remembering.  Teachers  miist  steer 
a  middle  course  between  that  sterility  which  results  from  a  study 
only  of  political  divisions  and  the  memorizing  of  such  worthless 
facts  as  the  names  of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  or  all  the 
capes  and  bays  on  the  coast  of  eastern  North  America,  and  that 
utter  disregard,  on  the  other  hand,  of  such  facts  as  the  location, 
direction  of  flow,  drainage  basin,  and  comparative  size  of  so  impor- 
tant a  river  as  the  Amazon,  or  the  location  of  Cape  Cod  or  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Many  of  the  facts  of  Geography  are  best  studied  from 
the  open  map,  and,  if  needed,  can  be  looked  up  at  any  time.  In  the 
following  course  such  facts  in  Political  Geography  as  it  is  important 
to  memorize  are  indicated. 

Political  Geography  is  an  outgrowth  of  physical  conditions, — of 
relief,  elimate,  drainage,  ease  of  communication,  etc.,  and  in  the 
teaching  of  the  subject  these  physical  conditions  should  be  brought 
out  prominently  quite  early.  Have  the  pupils  come  to  see  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  continent  before  the  political  divisions,  and 
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then  teach  the  political  divisions  as  arbitrary  dividing-lines,  and  the 
industries  and  commerce  as  a  necessary  result  of  physical  condi- 
tions. Keep  prominently  before  the  pupils  the  reasons  for  condi- 
tions. 

Early  Concrete  Work. — Geography  is  a  phase  of  Nature 
Study,  and  clear  geopraphical  concepts  can  be  obtained  only  by 
concrete  work.  This  concrete  work  should  take  the  form  of  the 
observation  of  surroundings,  as  indicated  under  First,  Second,  and 
particularly  Third  Grade.  The  common  home  and  outdoor  experi- 
ences of  children  should  be  utilized  in  the  formation  of  geographic 
conceptions,  and  these  should  be  extended  and  made  general.  The 
work  in  succeeding  grades  should  apply  the  conceptions  gained  to 
the  recognition  and  the  interpretation  of  such  geographic  elements 
as  are  met  with  in  the  study  of  the  World.  The  work  of  the  first  two 
grades  demands  no  formal  study  of  Geography,  in  the  commonly 
accepted  school  meaning  of  the  term,  but  instead  a  correlation  of 
the  work  indicated  with  work  in  other  subjects, — particularly  oral 
language. 

Sight  is  the  most  important  avenue  for  the  fixing  of  a  concept, 
hence  travel  is  the  best  way  to  learn  Geography.  But  children  can- 
not travel:  so  the  teacher  must  use  the  best  substitutes  for  travel. 
These  are: 

(a)  Intelligent  observation  of  the  geographic  features  to  be 
seen  near  the  home  or  the  schoolhouse. 

(b)  Study  of  sand  reliefs  of  geographic  features,  noting  their 
similarity  to  the  home  surroundings. 

(c)  Training  in  the  recognition  of  these  features  from  a  relief 
when  represented  on  a  large  scale. 

(d)  Ti-aining  in  the  recognition  of  these  features  when  repre- 
sented by  pictures. 

(e)  Training  in  the  recognition  of  the  identity  of  reliefs,  pic- 
tures, and  maps. 

(f)  Training  pupils  to  read  easily  a  picture  or  a  map. 

(g)  The  records  of  what  others  have  seen  (books  of  travel). 
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Maps. — Tliroughout  the  course  outline  and  progressive  detail 
maps  are  to  be  made,  as  indicated  under  the  grade  outlines.  These 
should  he  rapid,  sketchy  ones.  Xo  scale  should  be  required,  but  a 
due  regard  should  be  paid  to  proportion.  No  '^exhibition  maps" 
are  to  be  required  in  any  grade.  The  finished  product  is  worth 
little  compared  with  the  training  derived  from  the  drawing.  Ee- 
member  that  the  maps  are  for  teaching,  not  for  reference,  and  that 
fine  detail  map-drawing  is  the  work  of  experienced  adults,  not  of 
cliildren. 

For  some  purposes  outline  maps  can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
A  simple  method  of  making  such  maps  is  described  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Histor}"  Course.  They  may  also  be  made  with  a 
tracing-wheel,  or  any  other  device  for  duplicating.  Outline  maps 
are  particularly  useful  in  giving  rapid  reviews,  the  pupils  filling  in 
from  memory. 

Text-Books. — The  course  in  Geography  is  necessarily  based  on 
the  text -books  in  use.  However,  teachers  should  be  independent 
of  the  text,  and  this  requires  greater  geographical  and  physiograph- 
ical  knowledge  than  is  contained  in  the  State  text-books.  The 
great  improvement  needed  in  Geography  teaching  in  schools  every- 
where is  not  so  much  an  improvement  in  method  as  a  doubling  of 
the  geographic  knowledge  which  teachers  possess.  Teachers  of  the 
subject  should,  at  least,  be  familiar  with  what  is  contained  in  such 
books  as  the  Frye  or  the  Tarr-^IcMurry  geographies,  and  Tarr's 
First  Bool'  in  Physical  Geography.  The  work  should  be  made  vivid 
and  interesting  by  the  fullness  of  knowledge  which  the  teacher  pos- 
sesses. 

While  the  work  is  necessarily  based  on  pages  of  the  text-book, 
the  teacher  should  keep  the  topic  instead  of  the  page  prominently 
before  both  herself  and  the  class.  Map  questions  should  be  studied 
first  from  the  open  book.  In  using  the  Elementary  Geography  the 
book  should  be  used  largely  as  a  reader,  the  duty  of  the  teacher  be- 
ing to  question,  criticise,  and  introduce  illustrations,  explanations, 
experiments,  and  supplemental  matter  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of 
the  text  and  the  geographical  conceptions.  The  text  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Geography  may  be  studied  privately  by  the  pupils,  but  the 
teacher   should    supplement  what  the   text   contains.     Bring   out 
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prominently    social,    industrial    and    commercial    conditions    and 
their  underlying  causes. 

The  recitation  work  should  take  the  form  of  the  elaboration  of 
a  topic  or  section,  or  a  rapid  fire  of  questions,  every  pupil  being  on 
the  alert  to  answer,  and  the  premium  being  placed  on  quickness 
and  accuracy.  These  rapid  review  questions  should  take  such  form 
as  is  indicated  under  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Grade  outlines. 


FIEST  GRADE. 

OBSEKVATION  LESSONS. 

Position, — Placing  of  objects  to  the  right  and  the  left,  over 
and  under,  up  and  down. 

Measuring. — Inch,  foot,  and  yard.  See  work  in  Arithmetic, 
and  correlate  the  work  of  the  two  subjects  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
counting  and  measuring.  Use  kindergarten  or  other  sticks  of  a 
certain  length,  as  one  inch  or  three  inches,  or  four  inches,  and  have 
the  pupils  put  them  together  to  make  a  foot.  Have  the  pupils  put 
three  one-foot  rules  or  sticks  together  to  make  a  yard.  Measure  the 
distance  of  one  foot  and  one  yard  on  the  desk,  floor,  or  blackboard, 
and  in  the  air  by  pupils'  holding  their  index-fingers  the  proper  dis- 
tance apart. 

Mark  off  distances  on  the  floor  or  blackboard,  and  measure  off 
a  foot  and  a  yard  of  colored  ribbon  or  string  and  keep  the  measure  in 
the  room  for  reference.     Have  foot  and  yard  rules  in  plain  sight. 

DiKECTiON. — Develop  the  idea  of  North,  South,  East,  and  West. 
Draw  a  large  arrow  on  the  floor,  the  point  pointing  north  and  the 
feathers  to  the  south,  and  cross  it  by  an  east-and-west  line.  At  the 
extremities  put  the  letters  N,  S,  E,  and  W.  Call  for  directions  of  a 
few  well-known  buildings  or  places  which  are  in  one  of  the  four 
directions  from  your  school;  such  as  the  ocean,  Oakland,  Mt.  Tamal- 
pais,  where  the  sun  rises  and  sets. 

Simple  Talks  and  Simple  Inquikies. — In  connection  with  the 
story  of  Hiawatha,  Kablu  or  the  Brown  Baby  (History)  have  simple 
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talks  about  simple  things  on  the  earth.  On  the  sandboard  repre- 
sent these,  as  indicated  under  History.  In  connection,  with  Hiawa- 
tha set  the  pupils  to  observing  and  asking  questions  about  sun, 
moon,  and  stars. 

Nature  Study. — Simple  questions  and  talks  about  day  and 
night,  days  in  a  week,  with  names,  months  in  the  year.  Draw  an 
outline  calendar  on  the  blackboard,  large  enough  to  be  plainly  seen, 
and  each  day  have  the  children  help  you  fill  out  the  blanks.  Some 
such  form  as  the  following  will  be  found  useful: 


Month. 

Day. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

Cloud  or  Fog. 

Rain. 

Temp. 

Moon  Last 

Week  day 

8:00         Noon. 

Night. 

Thurs. 

Sept. 

2 

W,  light. 

Low  fog. 

Clear. 

None. 

Warm. 

Set  at  10:30; 

At  appropriate  times  talk  with  the  pupils  about  clouds,  rain, 
hail,  frost,  fog,  dew,  and  wind. 

Suspend  a  prism  in  a  sunny  window  and  have  the  pupils  note 
the  colors,  but  do  not  require  them  to  memorize  the  names.  Do 
this  during  the  rainy  season,  and  have  pupils  notice  the  rainbow. 

Reading. — Many  of  the  supplemental  readers  contain  good 
Nature  Study  stories  which  can  be  used,  but  use  such  stories 
as  supplemental  to  observations. 

Songs. — Teach  the  kindergarten  songs  based  on  these  topics. 
The  following  are  suggested: — 

Eain. — "Some  little  drops  of  water,"  "Beating  the  clover,"  "Oh! 
the  brisk  and  merry  rain." 

Frost. — "Jack  Frost  is  a  jolly  fellow." 

Stars. — "IVIotion  song  of  the  stars." 


SECOND  GRADE. 

OBSERVATION  LESSONS. 

(See  directions  for  First  Grade  work.     Review  in  a  somewhat 
advanced  way.) 
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Schoolroom. — Simple  talks  about  the  schoolroom  as  a  whole. 
Point  out  jSJ'orth,  South,-  East,  and  West  walls  if  the  school- 
house  is  properly  placed;  if  not,  point  out  the  directions.  Direction 
arrow  on  the  floor  as  in  First  Grade.  Direction  of  such  places  or 
buildings  as  Golden  Gate  Park,  Presidio,  Ferry  Depot,  Call  Build- 
ing, City  Hall,  and  Mt.  Tamalpais. 

Have  the  pupils  measure  the  length  and  the  width  of  the  school- 
room in  feet  and  in  yards.  Compare  the  length  with  some  other 
known  length — ^with  lengths  in  the  yard.  Have  the  pupils  measure 
the  heights  of  their  desk,  of  the  teacher's  desk,  of  the  window-sill, 
the  door-knob.  Height  of  the  tallest  and  the  shortest  child  and  the 
teacher  side  by  side.  Compare  these  heights  with  some  other 
known  heights,  as  the  school  fence  or  the  gate,  a  buggy-wheel,  etc. 
Introduce  the  idea  of  slope,  or  different  heights  of  parts  of  the 
schoolyard  or  street.  The  height  of  the  schoolhouse  compared  with 
other  building  near  or  in  sight,  or  of  the  schoolyard  compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  city  which  are  in  sight,  using  only  such  terms  as 
higher,  lower,  much  higher,  or  twice  as  high,  half  as  high.  Corre- 
late this  work  closely  with  the  Arithmetic.  (See  Grade  Work  in 
Aritlinietic. ) 

The  City. — Locate  the  schoolroom  in  the  school-building; 
teacher  to  make  a  ground-plan  map  on  the  sandboard  with  sticks  or 
chalk.  Similarly  locate  the  schoolhouse  in  the  schoolyard  and  in 
the  city  square.  Develop  the  idea  of  a  city.  Using  sand  and  the 
.sandboard,  outline  a  simple  plan  of  the  city,  and  locate,  approxi- 
mately (using  objects).  Market  Street,  Ferries,  Presidio,  Golden 
Gate  Park,  City  Hall,  and  the  schoolhouse. 

Land  axd  Water. — Have  the  pupils  bring  a  few  samples  of 
rock  and  soil  from  the  neighborhood.  Simple  lessons  only  on  these 
subjects.  Talk  about  any  hills  the  pupils  are  acquainted  with. 
Model  a  hill  in  sand,  and  another  hill  much  higher.  Develop  the 
idea  of  a  mountain,  and  ask  the  pupils  about  any  mountains  which 
may  be  seen  from  the  schoolhouse  or  their  homes.  Simple  lessons, 
referring  to  the  sand  model  of  the  city,  on  the  bay,  and  the  ocean. 
Simple  talks  about  travel  in  the  city,  on  the  bay,  and  on  the  ocean. 
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EoBiNSON  Ceusoe. — This  stor}-  (see  History)  offers  good  op- 
portimities  for  work  in  Geography  of  the  kind  indicated  for  this 
grade.  In  developing  the  story,  question  the  pupils  about  the  forces 
of  nature  with  which  Crusoe  came  continually  in  contact,  and 
get  a  clear  idea  of  his  island  life.  Let  the  pupils  devise  means  of 
representing  it  all  on  the  sandhoard. 

THIED  GRADE. 

Review  the  geographical  talks  under  the  head  of  observation 
lessons  for  First  and  Second  Grades,  spending  only  such  time  on 
the  topics  as  may  be  necessary  to  have  them  generally  understood. 
Bring  a  compass  into  class  and  explain  its  use.  Get  clear  ideas  of 
the  eight  principal  points. 

In  carrying  out  the  following  lines  of  work  discretion  is  given 
teachers  as  to  what  line  to  take  first.  Probably  the  best  results  will 
be  obtained  by  a  close  correlation  of  the  different  topics.  In  pass- 
ing to  new  matter  review  what  has  been  taught. 

Study  of  the  -Locality. — Using  sand  and  the  sandboard, 
model  a  relief  map  of  the  surrounding  region  so  as  to  show  San 
Francisco  and  San  Pablo  Bays,  the  peninsula  as  far  south  as  San 
Jose,  the  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties  shore-line  back  to 
and  including  the  mountain  range,  and  the  Marin  County  penin- 
sula. The  sand  relief  maps  should  show  the  outlines  of  the  two 
arms  of  the  Bay,  the  coast  line,  the  upper  part  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  the  Golden  Gate,  Mt.  Tamalpais,  Angel  Island,  Alcatraz 
Island,  Goat  Island,  Oakland,  Alameda,  Sausalito,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Using  chalk,  draw  a  similar  map  on  the  blackboard.  Make 
the  scale  approximately  the  same,  and  try  to  represent  tlie  relief 
by  shading. 

Put  an  arrow  by  the  board  map  to  indicate  the  points  of  the 
compass.  Keep  both  maps  before  the  pupils  until  they  see  the  re- 
lation between  a  relief  and  a  map.  To  make  the  map  still  clearer, 
draw  an  enlarged  map  of  the  County  of  San  Francisco  by  the  side 
of  the  other  map. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  about  trips  to  points  within  the  region 
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which  they  nia)^  have  taken  by  ferry  or  by  train.  With  colored 
chalk  indicate,  on  the  board  map,  the  railway  and  the  ferry  lines  and 
the  cities.  Talk  with  the  pupils  about  the  trips — how  they  went, 
what  was  seen,  the  climate  in  the  valley  compared  with  that  in  the 
city,  and  other  points  of  geographical  interest.  The  map  of  the 
region  should  be  kept  on  the  blackboard  for  some  time,  that  pupils 
may  become  qiiite  familiar  with  its  details. 

In  this  connection  spend  some  time  on  the  history  of  the  city, 
as  outlined  under  History  Course,  and  locate  the  places  on  the 
board  map.  Correlate  the  History  work  with  the  study  of  the 
Geography  of  the  region,  keeping  past  and  present  conditions  side 
by  side. 

Study  of  Natural  Featuees. — Along  with  the  above  work, 
and  as  a  part  of  it,  carry  on  a  study  of  the  principal  natural  fea- 
tures. The  city  and  the  peninsula  of  San  Francisco  offer  abundant 
illustrations  of  the  principal  geographic  types.  Pupils  should  come 
to  recognize  these.  This  work  should  not  call  for  memorizing,  biit 
for  concrete  work  and  an  appeal  to  the  simple  outdoor  knowledge  of 
children.  Technical  terms  should  not  be  avoided,  but  they  should 
be  given  only  as  the  need  arises,  and  should  be  used  in  the  most 
natural  manner  and  as  a  necessary  means  of  communication  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupils.  Xo  geographical  definition  which  is  not 
capable  of  easy  illustration  from  the  region  studied  should  be 
brought  into  the  work  of  this  grade.  During  this  year  pupils  should 
get  clear  ideas,  from  a  concrete  study  of  the  region,  or  the  following 
geographic  features  or  elements: 

(a)  Hill,  range  of  hills,  mountain,  moimtain  range. 

(b)  Small  valley  between  hills,  large  valley. 

(c)  Bay,  arm  of  the  bay,  creek,  river. 

(d)  Ocean,  shore-line,  cliff,  beach,  waves. 

(e)  Peninsula,  island,  harbor,  wharf. 

(f)  Effect  of  rain  on  a  slope;  formation  of  gullies  and  canyons; 
formation  of  pebbles,  sand,  and  soil.  Illustrate  this  from  the  school- 
yard, gutters  or  streets  after  a  rain.     (Bring  specimens  of  soil,  sand, 
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clay,  and  rock  into  the  recitation  work,  and  have  a  few  simple  les- 
sons about  them.) 

(g)  Where  rivers  and  creeks  start,  and  where  they  end;  rapid- 
ity of  flow  and  cutting  power  on  a  steep  slope  and  on  a  gentle  slope. 
(Illustrate  flow  and  cutting  power  as  above.) 

City  and  CoiiMEKCiAL  Life. — In  tliis  grade  also  begin  talks 
with  the  pupils  about  city  life  and  commerce.  Make  this  work  very 
concrete.  Direct  the  work  largely  by  questions  and  discuss  such 
topics  as: 

(a)  The  difference  between  a  city,  a  village,  and  the  country. 

(b)  The  kinds  of  occupations,  life,  and  commerce  in  each. 

(c)  What  San  Francisco  gets  from  the  coimtry,  and  what  the 
country  must  get  from  San  Francisco. 

(d.)  Talk  about  such  things  as  a  loaf  of  bread,  salt,  a  beefsteak, 
a  pound  of  butter,  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  straw  hat,  furniture,  nails,  a 
street  car,  etc.,  as  to  whether  the  materials  come  from  the  city  or  the 
country  and  where  made  and  shipped.  Bring  out  the  necessity  of 
stores,  factories,  merchants,  and  workmen  in  city  life,  how  they 
make  things  and  sell  them  to  the  farmer  in  exchange  for  bread, 
meat,  and  clothing.  Have  children  get  something  of  an  idea  of  the 
intricate  interdependence  of  modern  life,  and  how  the  work  of  each 
one  influences  the  lives  of  many  others. 

(e)  Talk  about  the  building  of  a  house  as  a  type  of  the  union 
of  country  products  with  city  labor.  If  possible  take  the  class  to 
visit  some  house  which  is  being  built  near  by. 

(f)  What  trains  and  ships  bring  to  San  Francisco  and  take 
away,  and  the  need  of  both.  What  would  happen  if  both  stopped 
running.     Xeed  of  wharves  and  piers-. 

(g)  Parks,  churches,  schools,  libraries,  police,  a  city  hall. 

PiCTUKES  AXD  Maps. — Begin  to  use  pictures  in  this  grade. 
Show  the  pupils  pictures  of  the  city  and  of  the  geographic  types 
studied.  Bring  out  the  difference  between  a  map  and  a  picture. 
Develop  the  idea  of  a  scale,  though  do  not  apply  the  idea  to  any 
work  of  much  difficulty,  such  as  drawing  a  map  of  the  schoolroom 
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to  an  accurate  scale.  Teachers  should  draw  a  number  of  simple 
maps  on  the  blackboard^,  drawing  to  an  approximately  accurate 
scale,  and  drawing  such  objects  as  the  schoolyard,  a  peninsula,  the 
city  square  on  which  the  schoolhouse  is  located,  a  railroad  track, 
sidetrack,  and  depot,  a  creek  flowing  across  a  field,  under  a  fence, 
past  a  house  and  emptying  into  the  ba}^,  etc.  The  idea  of  scale  can 
be  applied  to  advantage  by  permitting  pupils  to  model  sand-maps, 
draw  a  copy  of  the  board-map  of  the  region,  or  to  construct,  follow- 
ing directions,  a  simple  map  of  the  streets  of  the  neighborhood. 
All  such  drawings  should  be  large,  not  small,  the  blackboard  or 
large  paper  being  used. 

All  of  the  work  of  this  grade  should  be  oral,  no  book  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupil.  Teachers  may  refer  to  pages  1-16  of  the 
State  Eelementary  Geography  for  suggestions,  but  should  follow 
the  above  outline  instead  of  the  material  given  in  the  State  book. 
Parker  (pp.  141-161),  Eedway  (pp.  5-27),  and  McMurry  (pp.  5-29) 
contain  good  suggestions.  Eemember  that  observation  must  be  the 
basis  of  all  other  forms  of  geographical  study,  and  that  one  teaching 
of  the  above  will  not  secure  clear-cut  ideas. 


FOUETH  GEADE. 

FALL   TEEM. 

Make  such  a  review  of  Third  Grade  work  as  may  be  necessary  tO' 
get  a  good  grasp  of  the  ideas.  During  1900-1901  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  spend  more  time  on  Third  Grade  work  than  afterward.  The 
State  Elementary  Geography  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil.  Use 
pages  5-16  as  a  reading  book  and  a  basis  for  questions  and  discus- 
sion. Omit  such  definitions  as  mountain  system,  plateau,  rapids,, 
river  basin,  watershed,  and  crevasse.  Draw  a  map  on  the  black- 
board after  the  plan  of  the  map  on  page  16,  covering  the  locality  of 
the  schoolhouse,  and  question  the  class  after  the  plan  indicated  on 
page  16.  Draw  other  maps  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  until 
pupils  can  read  easy  maps  without  hesitation. 

Use  a  globe  to  teach  the  form  of  the  Earth  and  its  daily  motion. 
Eeason  for  day  and  night.     Use  the  globe  and  a  wall  map  to  teach 
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the  Hemispheres,  the  Grand  Divisions,  and  the  Oceans.  Use  the 
State  Elementary  Geography  (pp.  17-21)  as  a  reading  book  and 
refer  to  the  maps  of  the  hemispheres  on  pages  30-31.  Make  this 
work  quite  simple  and  do  not  expect  more  than  a  good  general  idea. 
The  work  is  difficult  for  children  to  grasp,  and  is  only  introduced 
here  that  pupils  may  get  a  general  conception  of  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

Eead  pages  21-34  on  heat,  moisture,  and  climate.  There  should 
be  a  number  of  simple  experiments  to  illustrate  these  chapters  or 
they  will  not  be  intelligible.  Pupils  should  be  asked  to  observe  the 
simple  illustrations  to  be  found  all  about  them.  Jenkins  and  Kel- 
logg's  Nature  Study  (pages  79-94)  will  give  teachers  some  sugges- 
tions. Talk  with  the  pupils  about  climate  and  life  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  In  each  instance  have  the  pupils  notice  the 
location  on  the  hemispheres  (pages  30-31)  or  on  the  wall  map. 
Study  pages  28  and  30-31  from  the  open  map.  Eead  the  sections 
on  Eaces  and  Governments,  and  talk  with  the  pupils  and  read  to 
them  about  human  life  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Use  many 
pictures  to  illustrate  the  subject.  Suitable  reading  material  vsdll 
be  found  in  Miss  Pratt's  series  of  Geographical  Eeaders  (Ed.  Pub. 
Co.);  Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe  (Ed.  Pub.  Co.);  Andrews'  Seven 
Little  Sisters  who  Live  on  the  Bound  Ball;  The  World  and  its  Peo- 
ple, II  (Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.) ;  and  books  of  travel  which  are  writ- 
ten in  a  simple  style  and  do  not  enter  into  minute  details. 

The  above  work  should  occupy  about  three  or  three  and  a  half 
months'  of  time,  and  should  form  the  necessary  basis  of  world 
knowledge  for  the  work  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades. 

Using  the  sandboard,  model  a  relief  map  of  California,  and 
using  colored  crayons  draw  a  map  of  the  State  on  the  blackboard, 
using  the  same  scale,  or  a  multiple  of  the  scale.  Color 
rivers,  lakes  and  bays  blue,  valleys  green,  mountains  brown,  and  the 
high  summits  white.  Do  not  use  any  maps  which  show  the  State 
in  two  pieces,  with  Southern  California  separated  and  placed  in 
some  other  than  the  real  location.  Such  maps  give  distorted  ideas 
to  children  and  are  harmful. 

In  molding  and  drawing  the  map  of  the  State  follow  the  map 
on  page  G3.    Keep  both  maps  before  the  pupils  until  they  are  famil- 
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iax  with  the  relief  as  shown  in  sand  and  as  shown  by  colored  cray- 
ons.    Eefer  the  pupils  to  page  (53  and  have  them  see  the  identity. 

Next  refer  the  pupils  to  the  map  on  page  28,  and  have  them 
see  the  identity  of  all  the  maps. 

The  best  picture  of  a  relief  map  of  the  State  is  published  in 
the  "Monthly  Eeports,  California  Section,  of  the  Climate  and  Crop 
Service  of  the  Weather  Bureau."  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  send- 
ing a  request  on  a  postal  card  to  The  Forecast  Official,  San  Fran- 
cisco. One  of  these  maps  should  be  mounted  on  a  card  and  hung 
where  pupils  can  see  it. 

Draw  lines  on  the  sand-map,  the  board-map,  and  the  book-map 
which  will  locate  the  area  studied  in  Third  Grade,  and  call  the  at- 
tention of  pupils  to  the  size  of  the  State.  Mention  the  time  it 
takes  by  train  to  go  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose  (If  hrs.),  to 
San  Diego  (26  hrs.),  to  the  northern  line  (17  hrs.),  to  the  eastern 
line  (12  hrs.),  and  to  the  south-eastern  corner  (29  hrs.). 

( See  Spring  Term's  work  for  note  on  the  teaching  of  Local  His- 
tory). 

SPKIIv'G   TEEM. 

Continue  the  work  on  California.  Each  pupil  in  this  grade 
should  model  a  map  of  the  State  on  the  sandboard.  Use  pages 
64-70  as  a  reader,  the  teacher  or  pupils  expanding  the  text  by  relat- 
ing personal  experiences  in  traveling  to  the  places  mentioned,  or 
the  teachers  reading  from  suitable  books.  The  Southern  Pacihe 
guide-books  describe  trips  by  rail,  and  circulars  describing  Lake 
Tahoe,  Yosemite,  and  the  Bg  Trees  can  be  obtained  easily.  Use 
many  pictures.  Geographic  scrap-books  (see  Introduction)  should 
be  in  use  in  this  grade. 

Follow  the  journeys  and  descriptions  on  the  map.  Locate  the 
railway  lines  on  the  board-map  with  red  chalk,  and  also  locate  the 
places  studied  about  and  a  few  of  the  chief  cities. 

Supplement  the  foregoing  by  a  map  study  of  the  following 
topics : — 

(a)  Climate  of  the  different  parts  of  the  State. 

(b)  Eainfall  or  snowfall  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

(c)  Chief  drainage  systems  of  the  State. 
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(d)  Occupation  of  the  people  of  the  different  parts  of  the  State. 

(e)  Density  of  population  of  the  dilierent  parts  of  the  State. 
(Eelative,  not  statistical.) 

Study  the  maps  and  the  map  questions  on  pages  28  and  62-63, 
answering  all  questions  from  the  open  map.  Have  pupils  go  to  the 
board  map  and  point  out  the  answers  to  the  same  questions. 

Make  a  study  of  the  chief  features  of  the  coast-line  of  the  State, 
such  as  the  chief  headlands,  harbors  and  cities,  the  ports  at  which 
the  coast  vessels  touch  and  what  they  carry  to  and  fro.  Study  a 
few  coast  cargoes,  as  given  in  The  San  Francisco  Commercial  Xews. 
(See  particularly  the  issue  containing  the  monthly  summary)  or  a 
daily  city  paper.    Describe  a  joui'ney  along  the  coast. 

Make  a  topical  study  of  the  productions  of  the  State,  as  given  on 
pages  Tl-81  of  the  State  Elementary  Geography.  Use  these  pages 
for  reading,  following  the  development  of  the  subject.  Teachers 
should  expand  each  topic  by  showing  pictures,  relating  experiences 
in  visting  places  described,  asking  pupils  to  tell  of  any  visits  they 
may  have  made  and  what  they  saw,  reading  short  single  descrip- 
tions, and  illustrating  by  specimens  whenever  a  concrete  illustra- 
tion will  be  of  advantage.  Pictures  ^ill  be  most  useful.  Encourage 
pupils  to  make  collections  of  subjects  given  in  the  text-books ;  add  a 
study  of  irrigation,  where  the  water  comes  from,  how  it  is  stored, 
and  how  the  fields  are  irrigated.  . 

Do  not  fail  to  emphasize,  throughout  all  of  this  work,  the  intri- 
cate interdependence  of  modern  life.  Due  to  the  larger  area  cov- 
ered, this  interdependence  can  be  emphasized  much  better  than  in 
the  Third  Grade.  Place  a  breakfast  or  a  dinner  menu  on  the  black- 
board and  talk  over  such  points  as  what  part  of  the  State  each 
article  came  from,  how  it  was  gotten  ready  for  shipment,  how  ship- 
ped to  San  Francisco,  through  what  hands  it  passed  froni  the  wharf 
or  the  depot  to  the  home,  and  where  the  money  came  from  that 
paid  for  it.  Tse  other  means  to  bring  out  the  point  that  we  are 
all  joined  together  in  society  and  that  the  part  which  each  one  plays 
has  its  influence  on  many  other  lives. 

After  having  studied  the  Physical  and  the  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy of  the  State,  turn  to  the  maps  on  pages  82-83,  showing  the 
Political  Geography,  and  study  the  map  questions  from  the  open 
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map,  down  to  the  questions  involving  the  use  of  a  map  of  the  United 
States,  which  omit.  Begin  at  page  81,  cities  and  towns,  and  read  to 
page  88,  teachers  and  pupils  talking  over  what  the  book  contains.  Do 
not  require  the  memorizing  of  the  details  relating  to  the  cities,  as 
they  cannot  be  retained  without  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
effort. 

Throughout  the  work  of  both  terms  try  to  connect  the  work  in 
Local  History  with  the  work  in  Geography.  To  illustrate:  While 
marking  out  the  principal  railway  lines  of  the  State  bring  in  the 
story  of  the  Donner  party  as  typical  of  crossing  the  plains  before 
the  days  of  railroads;  while  studying  the  coast  line  bring  in  the 
stories  of  Drake  and  Cabrillo;  while  studying  gold-mining  bring  in 
the  story  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  the  rush  to  California,  and  the 
rapid  development  of  the  State;   etc. 

There  is  no  objection  to  mentioning  occasionally  I^evada,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  New  York,  or  other  States  of  the  Union,  or  even 
allowing  pupils  to  turn  to  the  map  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
World  to  look  up  some  place  mentioned  in  a  reader,  such  as  New 
England  in  Stories  of  Colonial  Children,  or  Virginia,  in  connection 
with  John  Smith.  A  little  of  this  is  probably  valuable,  but  there 
should  be  no  attempt  to  do  any  systematic  teaching  beyond  the 
geography  of  the  State  during  this  year.  If  the  pupils  are  thor- 
oughly grounded  on  the  relief,  productions,  and  commercial  inter- 
course of  our  State  they  will  be  prepared  to  do  rapid  work  in  the 
future:    but  if  these  points  are  hazy,  future  work  will  be  slow. 

FIFTH  GEADE. 

FALL   TERM. 

After  1900-1901  do  the  following  work: — 

Begin  with  a  review  of  the  shape  of  the  Earth,  its  revolutions 
and  relation  to  the  sun,  hemispheres,  continents,  oceans,  zones, 
heat,  moisture  and  belts  of  climate,  as  indicated  under  Fourth 
Grade  work,  spending  only  so  much  time  on  these  points  as  may 
seem  necessary  to  bring  them  to  mind  again. 

Follow  this  by  a  study  of  North  America,  State  Elementary 
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Geography,  pages  34-15.  Study  the  questions  on  page  34  from  the 
open  map.  While  studying  the  map  and  the  text  keep  in  mind  the 
map  reading  indicated  further  on.  Teachers  should  model  a 
relief  of  the  continent  on  the  sandboard  the  first  day  the  study  is 
begun.  It  is  impossible  to  give  pupils  any  conception  of  the  relief 
of  N^orth  America  unless  this  is  done.  Teachers  should  show  pupils 
such  relief  maps  of  Xorth  America  as  those  contained  in  Frye's 
Complete  Geograph}',  pages  28  and  34-35.  There  should  be  a  copy 
of  this  book  in  each  school,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  show 
the  picture?  and  the  relief  to  the  children.  If  the  Department  is  not 
able  to  furnish  the  book,  teachers  will  find  it  a  good  investment  to 
provide  it  themselves.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.25).  If  Frj^e's  maps  cannot 
be  obtained  use  the  one  on  page  44  of  the  State  Ad/vanced 
Geography. 

Locate  California  on  the  sandboard  relief,  and  on  a  wall  map 
(draw  a  map  of  Xorth  America  on  the  blackboard  if  there  is  no  wall 
map),  that  pupils  may  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  relation  of  the 
part  studied  to  the  Temainder  of  the  continent.  Have  the  pupils 
do  the  same  on  one  of  the  geography  maps. 

In  this  grade  try  to  teach  pupils  to  read  from  maps  some  of  the 
simple  geographical  elements,  to  make  a  map  mean  something  more 
than  a  mere  flat  surface  marked  off  by  political  divisions,  which  are 
purely  artificial  boundary-lines.  A  pupil  in  this  grade  ought  to 
learn  to  see  on  a  map  such  points  as: — 

(a)  Which  way  any  portion  slopes  (streams). 

(b)  Is  it  up-hill  or  down-hill  or  both  between  such  places  as 
St.  Louis  and  ISTew  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  Denver,  Washington  and 
Cincinnati. 

(c)  The  lines  marking  the  great  watersheds. 

(d)  Where  to  draw  lines  which  would  enclose  the  great  drain- 
age basins. 

(e)  Whether  or  not  a  coast  has  good  harbors  for  commerce. 

(f )  That  if  the  country  is  only  gently  sloping,  it  is  probably 
good  for  agriculture;  that  if  it  is  mountainous,  it  is  probably  a 
good  mining  region. 

(g)  That'if  the  slope  is  sufficient  to  cause  rivers  to  flow  rapidly 
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they  Avill  he  used  for  water  j^ower,  and  hence  great  manufacturing 
cities  will  spring  up  at  the  falls  of  the  riyers. 

(h)  That  there  would  be  a  natural  exchange  between  mining 
and  agricultural  communities  and  between  both  and  cities,  which 
Avould  demand  transportation  facilities. 

(i)  That  cities  spring  up  along  the  lines  of  these  exchange 
routes,  and  at  points  where  a  nrimber  of  routes  cross  or  diverge  or 
where  a  distributing  center  is  needed. 

Pupils  in  this  grade  should  also  be  expected  to  learn: 

(a)  The  locations  of  the  Appalachian,  Eocky,  Sierra  Xevada, 
and  Coast  Eange  Mountains;  locations  of  The  Great  Lakes; 
location,  directions  of  flow  and  outlets  of  such  rivers  as  Hudson, 
Mississippi,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Columbia,  Sacramento,  and  San  Joa- 
quin; the  location  of  such  bays  and  gulfs  as  Chesapeake,  Delaware, 
Mexico,  California,  and  Puget  Sound;  such  capes  as  Cod,  Hatteras, 
and  Mendicino;  and  such  bodies  of  land  as  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
Newfoundland  and  Long  Island. 

(b)  Learn  the  locations  of  at  least  twenty-five  important  capi- 
tals and  cities  in  the  United  States ;  two  in  other  grand  divisions. 

(c)  Four  or  five  important. industries  or  products  of  each  of  the 
four  divisions  of  States;  two  in  foreign  countries.  Keep  these  sub- 
jects in  mind  during  both  this  and  the  following  term.  Do  not 
attempt  to  teach  all  of  the  foregoing  in  a  day,  but  teach  gradually 
and  try  to  have  pupils  able  to  read  a  map  in  this  way  by  the  close 
of  the  year. 

Make  such  work  very  concrete  at  first.  L"se  drawings  and  ex- 
plain what  cannot  be  easily  reasoned  out.  After  the  explanation 
apply  what  has  been  told  to  the  recognition  of  similar  elements 
elsewhere.  Such  fundamental  elements  as  watersheds  and  drain- 
age basins,  while  often  presenting  much  difficulty,  are  easily  under- 
stood if  illustrated  from  the  schoolyard,  the  gutter,  or  the  streets 
after  a  rain.  The  natural  basins  and  the  divides  of  San  Francisco 
ought  to  make  watersheds  and  drainage  basins  very  easy  to  teach. 

Keep  carefully  in  mind  what  is  said  under  Fourth  Grade  work 
about  bringing  out  the  commercial  interdependence  of  communi- 
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ties,  and  that  this  seeks  an  outlet  through  trade,  linking  communi- 
ties to  one  another. 

Begin  at  page  48  and  take  to  page  G2.  Study  the  map  questions 
on  pages  48-49  from  the  map,  omitting  praagraphs  1  and  T.  Ask 
other  questions  of  type  of  those  of  paragraph  9  and  as  previously 
indicated  under  drill  in  map  reading. 

Use  the  description,  pages  49-62,  as  material  for  reading.  Use 
the  map  in  connection  Math  all  descriptions  and  comparisons  of  nat- 
ural features,  and  bring  in  thought  questions  until  it  is  seen  that 
the  pupils  really  "understand  the  reasons  why."  Pupils  in  this 
grade  should  be  given  a  chance  to  try  to  model  a  map  of  North 
America  in  sand. 

This  grade  is  the  proper  place  to  arrange  a  production  map 
of  the  United  States.  The  first  thing  needed  is  a  map  of  the  United 
States.  A  very  good  map  for  the  purpose  is  the  one  issued  by  the 
Burlington  Eailway.  This  map  may  be  obtained,  express  free,  for 
15c.  in  stamps  (Address  Passenger  Dept.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ey.,  Chicago). 
This  map  indicates  the  principal  railways  west  of  Chicago  by  heavy 
lines,  and  shows  the  mountain  ranges.  The  density  of  population 
is  easily  told  by  the  size  of  the  counties  and  the  number  of  towns 
and  railways.  Call  the  attention  of  pupils  to  this.  The  map  should 
be  mounted  on  a  board,  to  preserve  it.  JSTow  paste  on  the  map  the 
chief  products  at  the  proper  places.  The  map  on  pages  46-47  will  be 
a  partial  guide.  Only  the  real  objects,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be 
pasted  on.  In  this  way  there  is  an. opportunity  to  do  valuable  work 
in  the  study  of  productions.  Each  one  should  involve  a  certain 
amount  of  class  conversation,  and  pupils  should  be  asked  to  find  out 
something  about  the  different  products  and  report  the  information 
to  the  class.  In  the  classroom,  where  pupils  may  examine  them  at 
any  time,  there  should  be  gotten  together  a  small  collection  of 
natural  products.  Many  of  the  children  have  never  seen  such  ]:)ro- 
ducts  as  corn  on  the  ear,  wheat,  wool,  crude  oil,  marble,  tobacco, 
ftc.  Most  of  these  can  be  obtained  by  the  children  at  home,  at 
stables,  or  at  buildings.  The  more  difficult  ones  may  be  gotten  by 
teachers.  x\s  each  one  is  taken  up  there  should  be  talks  as  to  how 
it  is  raised,  mined,  gotten  ready  for  market,  the  processes  and  labor 
involved,  where  marketed,  by  whom  used,  what  those  who  prepare 
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it  for  market  get  from  the  market  in  exchange  for  their  commodity. 
Again  bring  out  the  interdependence  of  communities,  and  show 
how  hundreds  of  people  all  over  the  United  States  are  at  work  to 
feed  and  cloth  the  man  who  is  working  to  get  one  thing  ready  for 
them.  After  the  class  lesson  paste  samples  of  the  products  on 
the  map  over  the  localities  where  the  product  is  raised;  thus: — 
grains  of  corn  on  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  J^ebraska,  Kansas; 
bunches  of  cotton  on  each  of  the  Southern  States;  pieces  of  coal 
on  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas; 
tobacco-leaves  on  Kentuck}',  Virginia,  ISTorth  Carolina,  etc.  For 
fruits,  paste  small  pictures  of  the  fruits:  for  manufacturing  districts 
paste  a  picture  of  a  factory;  put  a  horse  on  Kentucky  and  a  steer 
on  Texas;  for  gold  and  silver,  paste  gold  and  silver  paper;  along 
the  coast  paste  pictures  of  ships,  fish,  and  oysters  just  off  shore ;  in 
the  lumber  regions  paste  small  pieces  of  pine,  or  cedar  or  redwood; 
for  minerals,  paste  on  pieces  of  lump-salt,  iron,  lead,  marble,  gran- 
ite, etc.  Wherever  pictures  cannot  be  obtained  paste  a  small  piece 
of  paper  and  ^vrite  the  name,  as  crude  oil.  This  map  should  be  in 
sight  at  all  times.  Such  work  not  only  teaches  products  in  about 
the  only  sensible  way,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  much  valuable 
information  about  real  things,- — how  they  are  obtained  and  refined, 
and  the  part  they  play  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  United  States. 
Do  not  attempt  to  memorize  the  products  from  the  text-book. 

Supplement  what  is  found  in  the  text  on  the  United  States  by 
reading  from  Carpenter's  North  America  (Am.  Bk.  Co.)  This  book 
contains  good  accounts  of  the  industries  of  the  country,  and  has 
good  pictures.  Much  information  as  to  products  and  industries  may 
be  obtained  from  the  series  of  maps  in  Frye's  Complete  Geography. 

Occasional  lessons  may  be  given  on  the  geography  of  current 
events.  The  newspaj^er  should  not  be  brought  into  the  classroom 
and  read  from  (the  suggestion  to  read  from  the  newspaper  is  too 
strong  as  it  is),  but  the  facts  should  be  related  by  the  teacher,  and 
the  places  should  be  looked  up  on  the  map.  Once  a  month  will  be 
enough  for  this  work. 

Give  frequent  rapid  oral  review-questions  on  what  has  been 
studied;  such  as,  What  great  city  near  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Michigan?     In  what  State  is  it  situated?     Where  are  the  Eocky 
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Mount-ains?  "What  direction  do  tliey  trend?  What  great  valley  east 
of  them?  Where  is  Denver?  What  is  the  capital  of  California? 
What  direction  is  Florida  from  New  York?  From  New  Orleans? 
From  Boston?  From  Ohio?  What  direction  is  Kentucky  from 
Virginia?  etc.     See  suggestions  in  the  Introduction  to  this  course. 

During  1900-1901  pupils  coming  to  Fifth  Grade  will  not  have 
studied  any  geography  of  California,  and  this  should  be  done  with- 
out further  delay.  Refer  to  Fourth  Grade  outlines,  and  during  this 
term  do  the  work  indicated  there  on  the  study  of  California.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  do  any  review  work  on  pages  5-45. 
Pupils  of  this  grade  during  1900-1901  will  also  not  have  had  any 
I^ocal  History,  so  refer  to  Fourth  Grade  History  outlines  and  corre- 
late with  the  Geography  of  the  State  of  the  State,  as  indicated  above. 


SPRING  TEEM. 

After  1900-1901  do  the  following  work:— 

State  Elementary  Geography  (pages  88-130).  Use  the  book- 
largely  as  a  reader  and  answer  the  map  questions  from  the  open 
map.  Omit  or  simplify  questions  which  are  technical  or  too  in- 
volved. Such  questions  as,  "  Where  are  the  colleges  of  Canada 
chiefly  found?"  or  "Name  all  the  seaport  towns  on  the  map"  (Eu- 
rope) are  questions  of  little  educational  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  topics  deal  with  questions  which  are  vital  ones,  such 
as  the  life  of  the  common  people,  how  it  compares  with  life  in 
America,  the  reason  for  agricultural  and  manufacturing  condi- 
tions, and  the  commercial  interdependence  of  Europe  with  the 
remainder  of  the  world. 

Try  to  center  the  work  of  the  term  about  the  following  topics 
as  applied  to  each  of  the  Grand  Divisions  studied: — 

(a)  Map  interpretation;  ask  many  thought  questions  to  be 
answered  from  the  map. 

(b)  Commercial  and  industrial  conditions  as  determined  by  the 
geography. 

(c)  Commercial  interdependence  with  the  world ;  a  few  exports 
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and  imports,  what  we  get  from  the  country,  what  we  send,  and  whar 
States  send  it. 

(d)  Chmate  as  compared  with  that  of  California. 

(e)  Mode  of  life  of  the  people,  education,  means  of  com- 
munication, representatives  in  San  Francisco. 

(f)  Form  of  government  contrasted  with  our  own. 

(g)  Becoming  acquainted  with  the  names  and  locations  of  a 
few  of  the  principal  countries,  cities,  rivers,  mountain  ranges,  and 
seas  of  each  Grand  Division,  but  particularly  Eurasia. 

Eemember  to  keep  the  personal  element  prominent  in  this 
grade.  Eead  from  such  hooks  as  Our  American  Neighbors  (World 
and  Its  People,  IV),  Carpenter's  Asia,  and  books  of  travel.  Try 
to  have  pupils  understand  and  to  awaken  a  strong  interest  in  what 
is  studied  instead  of  merely  memorizing  the  text. 

In  beginning  the  study  of  each  continent,  and  before  the  map 
questions  are  taken  up,  model  the  continent  in  sand  so  as  to  show 
the  relief.  Also  show  the  pupils  pictures  of  relief  as  given  in  Frye's 
Complete  Geography.  A  relief  map  drawn  with  crayons  on  the 
blackboard  will  be  very  valuable  in  connection  with  the  map  inter- 
pretation. This  should  be  drawn  by  the  teacher.  Progressive  out- 
line and  production  maps  are  optional.  Pupils  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  model  the  Grand  Division  in  sand. 

Continue  the  rapid  review  drill  indicated  under  Fall  Term. 

In  the  History  Course  Eggleston's  First  Boole  in  American  His- 
tory is  indicated  to  be  used  as  a  reader  in  this  grade.  Look  up  the 
places  mentioned  in  it,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Trace  the 
journeys  of  the  early  navigators  by  drawing  lines  on  the  the 
geography  maps,  ildd  new  interest  to  the  work  in  Geography  by 
correlating  it  with  History. 

During  1900-1901  only  Fifth  Grade  classes  will  have  studied 
North  America,  but  will  not  have  made  any  study  of  the  geography 
of  the  United  States.  During  the  year  1900-1901  only,  begin  with 
the  United  States,  page  46,  and  study  pages  46-88  as  directed  above 
under  Fall  Term's  work.  As  soon  as  this  is  completed  study 
Canada  and  Mexico,  omit  Central  and  South  America,  and  study 
Europe,  and,  if  sufficient  time  remains,  Asia.    Follow  the  directions 
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given  above  as  to  methods  of  study.    The  work  on  foreign  countries 
may  be  shortened  somewhat  this  year,  if  found  necessary. 


SIXTH  GEADE. 

FALL  TEEil. 

State  Advanced  Geograpluj  in  the  liands  of  the  pupils.  Make  a 
topical  study  of  the  following: — 

1.  Early  beliefs  as  to  the  shape  of  the  Earth.  Early  voyages. 
Eotundity  of  the  Earth:  proofs  thereof.  Commercial  impetus  to 
discovery. 

2.  Daily  and  yearly  motions  of  the  Earth,  inclination  of  the 
axis,  change  of  seasons,  changing  length  of  day  and  night,  the  poles 
and  the  equator,  climatic  zones,  and  relation  and  relative  size  of 
Sun,  Moon,  and  Earth.  Make  this  topic  quite  concrete  by  illustrat- 
ing with  globes  and  objects,  and  explain  in  simple  language. 

3.  Latitude  and  Longitude.  Make  clear  that  the  equator  is 
merely  a  reference-line  on  the  Earth's  surface  for  distances  north 
and  south  of  it,  just  as  Market  street  is  for  San  Francisco,  and  that 
we  measure  distances  from  it  in  miles  on  the  earth's  surface,  just 
as  we  do  in  squares  in  the  city.  But  distances  are  so  great  that 
miles  are  as  poor  a  measure  for  the  Earth  as  feet  would  be  for  the 
city,  so  people  have  devised  a  larger  unit  which  corresponds  to  a 
city  square — the  degree.  Draw  a  circle  on  the  blackboard  and 
explain  that  men  have  arbitrarily  said  that  it  shall  be  divided  into 
360  parts,  and  that  the  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  is  90 
parts,  or  degrees.     Make  this  clear  by  illustrations  and  questions. 

Take  a  large  orange  or  rubber  ball  to  illustrate  the  points. 
Stick  in  two  nails  or  make  two  dots  for  the  poles  and  tie  a  string 
or  draw  a  line  around  it  for  the  equator.  ^lake  a  mark  at  one-half 
of  the  way,  one-third  of  the  way,  two-thirds  of  the  way,  and  one- 
ninth  of  the  way,  and  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  the  number  of  degrees. 
Next,  draw  an  outline  of  North  America  on  the  orange  or  ball  and 
let  the  pupils  see  the  similarity  to  a  Globe.  Add  South  America, 
and  note  the  similaritv.     Add  Eurasia.  Africa,  and  Australia.    Pass 
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the  orange  or  ball  about  and  have  the  pupils  notice  what  you  have 
drawn.  Turn  to  the  map  of  North  America  (page  42)  and  notice 
the  parallels  of  latitude. 

Similarly  develop  longitude.  Illustrate  from  street  in  the 
neighborhood^  or,  better  still,  draw  a  map  of  a  regularly  laid-out 
city,  with  all  streets  at  right  angles  and  running  north  and  south, 
and  east  and  west.  Take  a  central  street  in  each  direction  as  stand- 
ards. Name  one  Main  and  the  other  Market,  and  the  parallel  streets 
by  numbers  and  letters.  Show  how  easy  it  is  to  tell  where  one  lives 
if  you  know  it  to  be  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  South  Eighth  or  the 
corner  of  South  F  and  East  Fifth. 

Apply  this  to  the  orange  or  the  ball  and  to  the  map.  Explain 
about  the  prime,  or  0  degree,  meridian.  Find  0  degree  of  latitude 
and  80  degrees  of  west  longitude;  30  degrees  of  north  latitude  and 
00  degrees  of  west  longitude,  etc. 

Give  locations  in  degrees  only,  to  be  looked  up  on  the  maps  until 
pupils  see  that  latitude  and  longitude  are  simple  yet  universal 
means  of  telling  where  a  place  is  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth, — that 
travelers  and  sailors  use  it  as  a  universal  means  of  location. 

Make  a  few  clippings  from  a  daily  paper,  such  as  the 
following: —  " 

SPOKEN. 

May  12,  on  equator,  29  W,  Ger  bark  Altair, 
from  London  for  San  Diego. 

Per  Fr  bark  Davout— May  7,  lat  56  S.  Ion  77  W, 
Br  ship  City  of  Glasgow  from  Caleta  Buena  for 
Queenstown. 

Per  Br  ship  Beechbank— June  27,  in  lat  33  N, 
Ion  131  W.    From  Valparaiso  for  Hamburg. 

Jun  8— Lat  3  N,  Ion  28  W,Br  ship  Peleus  hence 
Mar  8  for  Queenstown. 

May  17— Lat  11  S  Ion  32  W,  Ger  ship  C  H  Wat- 
jen  from  Cardiff  for  Nagasaki. 

Per  stmr  City  of  Puebla— Jun  26—37  miles  NW 
of  Point  Reyes,  bktn  Addenda  from  Columbia 
river  for  San  Francisco. 

And  look  up  the  approximate  location  when  spoken,  and  the 
port  of  sailing  and  destination.  Note  the  routes  vessels  take.  Ex- 
plain the  system  of  reporting  vessels  "spoken."  Use  nothing 
smaller  than  degrees  in  this  grade. 

4.  Longitude  and  Time. — By  questions  and  illustrations  bring 
out  why  it  is  that  whenever  one  travels  1-24  of  the  distance  around 
the  world  (15  degrees)  from  east  to  west  or  west  to  east  one  gains  or 
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loses  an  hour  of  time.  Do  not  attempt  to  teach  the  regulation  of 
chronometers  for  sailing  vessels.  The  object  of  such  questions  at 
this  time  is  to  form  a  basis  for  the  study  of  time  as  applied  to 
the  United  States.  Turn  to  the  jnap  on  pages  90-91  and  note 
the  changes  of  time.  Ask  questions  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
pupils  understand.  Write  on  the  blackboard  such  a  notice  as  the 
following,  clipped  from  a  morning  paper,  and  explain  why  such 
notice  is  given  to  mariners: 

Branch  Hydrographic  Office,  U.  S.  N.,  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  San  Francisco,  June  25, 1900. 
The  Time  Ball  on  the  tower  of  the  new  Ferry 

building  was  dropped  exactly  at  noon  to-day, i.e., 

at  noon  of  the  I'iOth  meridian,  or  at  8  P.  M. 

Greenwich  mean  time.  C.  G.  CALKINS, 

Lieutenant-Commander,  U.  S.N.,  in  charge 

Topics  3  and  4  represent  the  valuable  parts  of  latitude,  longitude 
and  time.  Enough  practice  should  be  given  to  cause  pupils  to  un- 
derstand the  principles  involved,  and  from  time  to  time  through- 
out this  and  the  succeeding  year  occasional  questions  should  be 
asked  to  keep  the  principles  in  mind.  Do  not  attempt  to  memorize 
latitude  and  longitude  of  places  at  any  time.  The  subject  is  essen- 
tially a  geographical  and  not  an  arithmetical  one,  and  no  questions 
(problems)  should  be  given  which  are  not  capable  of  answer  from 
the  open  map.  Aim  only  at  a  general  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  do  not  spend  any  large  amount  of  time  on  the  subject,  as 
it  will  be  taken  up  again  under  Eighth  Grade,  Use  degrees  only  in 
this  grade. 

In  the  History  work  call  attention  to  the  latitude  and  the  longi- 
tude of  Columbus's  voyage,  and  to  the  ideas  of  Cabot  as  to  shorter 
routes  by  northern  parallels. 

5.  Position  of  North  America  with  reference  to  the  other  grand 
divisions,  oceans,  hemispheres,  and  climatic  zones.    Use  maps. 

6.  Extent  and  size  compared  with  the  other  Grand  Divisions. 
Use  a  wall  map  of  the  hemispheres  or  the  map  on  page  6.  Do  not 
use  such  a  map  as  the  one  on  pages  141-142  because  of  the  hori- 
zontal exaggeration  in  high  latitudes.  In  comparing  get  relative 
size,  not  square  miles. 

7.  Outline  of  the  Continent.    Have  each  pupil  work  out  a  pro- 
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gressive  outline  map  as  the  study  proceeds.  See  suggestions  as  to 
outline  maps,  in  the  introduction  to  this  course.  Have  pupils  locate 
on  the  progressive  outline  maps:  Arctic  Ocean,  Baffin's  Bay,  Hud- 
son Bay,  Hudson  Strait,  Atlantic  Ocean,  Arctic  Ocean,  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Caribbean  Sea,  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
Pacific  Ocean,  Gulf  of  California,  Bering  Sea,  Bering  Strait.  Con- 
trast the  outline  of  the  eastern  and  the  western  coast  and  the  advan- 
tages of  one  coast  over  the  other.  Locate  Cape  Cod,  Cape  Hatteras, 
Cape  Race,  Cape  Farewell,  Cape  Mendocino,  Greenland,  Newfound- 
land, Nova  Scotia,  West  Indies,  Vancouver,  Bermudas,  Bahamas, 
Aleutian  Islands. 

8.  Surface,  or  Eelief .  Use  the  relief  map,  page  44  and  the  ones 
in  Frye's  Complete  Geography.  Modeling  of  the  map  in  sand 
optional.  Study  and  locate  on  the  progressive  outline  map  the 
Appalachian  Highlands,  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Coast  Range 
Highlands,  the  Height  of  Land,  the  Atlantic  Sloi^e,  the  Pacific 
Slo|>e,  the  Arctic  Slope,  the  Great  Central  Basin,  and  the  Basin  of 
Utah  and  Nevada.  Make  clear  what  is  meant  by  elevation  above 
sea-level. 

9.  Drainage  of  the  Continent.  Trace  on  the  progressive 
outline  maps  a  few  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  drainage  systems 
of  the  Atlantic  Slope,  the  Pacific  Slope,  the  Utah-Nevada  Basin, 
the  Arctic  Slope,  and  the  Great  Central  Basin.  Locate  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

10.  Climate  of  the  Continent  and  effect  on  products  and  inhab- 
itants. Effect  of  latitude,  altitude,  ocean  currents,  winds,  rainfall, 
and  proxmity  to  large  bodies  of  water.  Adv.  Geography,  pages  46- 
47,  omitting  sections  280-282  and  291-293,  and  the  "Thought  Ques- 
tions" and  "Exercises  and  Problems." 

Note  on  Topics  5-10.  These  should  be  worked  out  by  ques- 
tions from  the  map,  and  much  of  it  incorporated  on  a  progressive 
outline  map.  The  work  should  be  study  in  map  interpretation,  and 
the  questions  of  the  book  should  be  supplemented  by  others  asked 
by  the  teacher.  In  the  study  of  the  above  topics  study  the  ques- 
tions on  page  43,  using  the  open  map,  from  "Position"  to  "Coast 
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Line"  inclusive;  read  from  pages  -ii-iT  and  49;  and  study  the  ques- 
tions on  page  51,  using  the  open  map  and  omitting  "Exercises  and 
Problems"  and  "Thought  Questions." 

On  the  outline  map  locate  twenty  or  twenty-five  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Xorth  America. 

11.  Political  Divisions  of  Xorth  America. — Adv.  Geography, 
pp.  -±S-J:9  and  5-1-55,  with  map  questions  answered  from  the  open 
map,  but  omitting  "Map  Beading"  and  cities  on  page  5J:.  Under 
"  Directions  and  Distances  "  learn  in  round  numbers  the  directions 
and  distances  from  San  Francisco  of  Portland,  Vancouver,  San  Di- 
ego, Sacramento,  Denver,  Chicago,  Xew  Orleans,  and  Xew  York. 
The  foot-notes  on  page  54  may  be  read,  and  if  read  should  be  ex- 
plained, but  should  not  be  memorized. 

12.  The  United  States  by  natural  groups  of  States,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  Advanced  Geograph}-,  beginning  on  page  54. 

How  TO  Study  the  Geoups. — The  following  directions  should 
be  followed  in  studying  each  of  the  groups  of  States: — 

(a)  Have  the  pupils  learn  the  name  and  the  location  of  the 
capital  and  the  chief  city  of  each  State.  If  the  chief  city  is  dis- 
tinguished for  anything,  as  Xew  York  for  its  ocean  and  railway  com- 
merce, have  it  learned.  Also  learn  the  names  of  the  larger  and  more 
important  capes,  bays,  and  lakes.     Do  not  memorize  any  statistics. 

(b)  Study,  briefly,  a  few  of  the  important  rivers  of  the  coun- 
try, and  learn  the  direction  of  flow,  any  important  tributaries,  into, 
what  they  empty,  the  basin  drained,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
important  ones  are  used  for  commerce. 

(c)  In  studying  each  group  of  States  keep  in  mind  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  map,  the  adaptation  of  the  country,  and  the  com- 
mercial interdependence,  as  indicated  under  previous  grades. 
Have  the  pupils  see  ivliy  large  cities  are  on  the  large  rivers,  lakes  or 
good  harbors,  and  that  the  railway  lines  go  where  the  commerce  is 
greatest  and  parallel  the  lines  of  greatest  exchange.  Eemember 
that  the  land  and  the  rivers  and  the  harbors  were  in  existence  lonu" 
before  the  cities  or  the  railways,  and  that  the  latter  have  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  physical  conditions. 
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(d)  In  studying  each  group  of  States  read  (or  relate)  descrip- 
tions of  journeys,  the  pupils  following  on  an  open  map.  Kead  from 
such  books  as  Carpenter's  Xorth  America,  the  Tarr-McMurry  Geo- 
graphy II,  Xorth  America  or  ^yorId  and  its  People,  III,  Our  Own 
Country.  Each  of  these  is  very  good.  Use  books  of  travel,  guide 
books,  illustrated  railway  circulars,  and  as  many  good  pictures  as 
can  be  obtained.  There  should  be  geographical  scrap-books  for 
each  section  of  the  countr}'  studied.  Encourage  pupils  to  collect 
pictures  and  bring  them  to  school,  and  arrange  them  in  scrap-books 
or  on  cards.  Have  the  pupils  look  at  these  pictures  while  listening 
to  reading,  or  at  other  convenient  times. 

(e)  Have  the  pupils  draw  a  rough  map  of  each  of  the  groups 
of  States,  locating  the  States  and  about  the  amount  on  each  which 
is  to  be  learned,  as  indicated  above.  This  may  be  drawn  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  while  looking  at  a  large  map  of  the  group,  which  should 
be  drawn  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  and  kept  there  during 
the  study  of  the  group,  or  it  may  be  drawn  by  looking  at  the  map 
in  the  book.  Very  accurate  detail  work  should  not  be  expected  of 
pupils,  as  a  large  amount  of  time  may  be  spent  in  this  manner  with 
little  educational  gain,  and  copying  the  map  through  tissue-paper 
should  not  be  allowed.  Eapid  map-work,  with  reasonable  accuracy, 
is  all  that  is  desired.  Such  a  map  ought  to  be  drawn  in  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes. 

(f)  From  time  to  time  give  rapid  review  work,  work  which  is 
analogous  to  rapid  mental  drill  in  Arithmetic,  on  such  questions  as, 
In  what  State  is  Albany?  "What  direction  from  Xew  York  City? 
On  what  river?  "Wfliat  direction  from  Boston?  From  Buffalo? 
Where  is  Buffalo  situated?  In  what  State  is  Providence?  What  is 
the  capital  of  Massachusetts?  Where  is  Cape  Cod?  What  is  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  people  of  the  Massachusetts  cities?  What 
is  mined  extensively  in  Pennsylvania?  For  what  used?  Describe 
(briefly)  the  course  of  the  Connecticut  Eiver?  What  two  States  are 
south  of  Massachusetts?  What  ocean  east?  For  what  is  Xew 
York  City  noted?  etc. 

(g)  Do  not  attempt  to  memorize  all  of  the  productions  and  in- 
dustries of  each  State.     Single  out  two  or  three  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  ones.  To  memorize  mechanically  productions  and  indus- 
tries is  of  much  less  educational  value  than  to  use  them  to  under- 
stand the  trade  relations  and  commercial  interdependence  of  the 
nation.  A  production  and  industry'  map  of  the  United  States,  such 
as  is  described  under  Fifth  Grade,  will  be  very  useful.  This  should 
be  hung  up  iu  the  room  where  it  may  be  seen  at  any  time,  and  re- 
peated references  made  to  it  by  teacher  and  class.  If  there  is  no 
such  map  in  the  room  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  make  one  and 
keep  it  for  use  in  succeeding  years.     (See  Fifth  Grade.) 

(h)  Keep  in  mind  the  history  of  the  region,  as  far  as  studied, 
and  correlate  it  with  the  work  in  geography  by  looking  up  on  the 
map  the  points  of  historical  interest  while  studying  the  history,  and 
refer  to  the  same  points  in  studying  the  geography  of  the  groups. 

Groups  to  be  Studied. — Follow  the  direction  given  above. 
Answer  the  questions  at  first  from  the  open  map.  Select  from  the 
questions  at  the  close  of  each  group,  or  better  still,  use  the  rapid  re- 
view drill  as  indicated  in  (f).  Substitute  questions  like  What 
State  is  north  of  Pennsylvania?  What  State  south  of  Massachu- 
setts ?  "What  lake  north  of  Ohio  ?  What  gtate  south  and  west  of 
Delaware  ?  for  bounding  the  States.  ]\Iap  bounding  is  likely  to  be- 
come very  mechanical,  but  the  rapid  questions  on  all  parts  of  the 
map  lead  to  accurate  concepts.     Study  the  following  groups : — 

(a)  The  ISTortheastern  States.     Pages  58-61. 

(b)  The  North  Central  States.     Pages   6-2-64:. 

(c)  The  Middle  Belt  States.     Pages  64-65. 

SPRING  TERM. 

12.  The  United  States  by  JTatural  Groups  of  States.  Con- 
tinue the  work  as  indicated  under  Fall  Term,  and  study  the  follow- 
ing groups : — 

(d)  The  Southern  States.     Pages  65-69. 

(e)  The  Western  Plateau  States.     Pages  71-73. 

(f)  The  Pacific  Coast  States.     Pages  74-75. 

13.  Commercial  Geography  of  the  U.  S.  Use  the  map  on 
pages  90-91  and  the  questions  on  page  89.  omitting  "Locality  of 
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Population,""  and  showing  the  pupils  the  map  in  Fr}'e's  Complete 
Geography,  page  124.  Talk  with  the  pupils  about  such  commercial 
elements;  as, — 

(a)  Eailways,  canals,  lake,  river,  and  ocean  commerce. 

(b)  Production  of  cotton,  cotton  manufacture. 

(c)  Production  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat;  how  and  where 
shipped;  uses. 

(d)  The  sugar  industry,  sugar  cane,  sugar  beets,  refining 
sugar. 

(e)  Production  of  tobacco. 

(f )  Fruit  regions,  kind  of  fruit,  shipping  to  market. 

(g)  Raising  of  cattle  and  hogs,  where  shipped,  city  and 
foreign  demand. 

(h)     Eaising  of  sheep;  wool,  its  manufacture. 

(i)     The  fishing  industry;  ocean  fish,  lake  fish,  shell  fish. 

(j)     Mining  of  coal;  the  demand  for  it. 

(1)  Iron  ore;  iron  and  steel  manufacture;  uses  of  iron  and 
steel. 

(m)  Gold  and  silver;  where  found;  washing  gold;  minting 
money;  other  uses.   • 

(n)     Copper;  where  found;  uses. 

(o)  Salt;  how  mined:  how  refined;  salt  from  the  ocean; 
uses. 

(p)  The  lumber  industry;  sketch  of  a  tree  from  the  time  it 
is  sawed  down  to  the  time  the  board  and  the  shingles  are  shipped 
to  the  market. 

Frj'e's  Complete  Geography,  pages  119-141,  the  Tarr-McMurry 
Geography,  II,  North  America,  and  Carpenter's  North  America 
^nll  furnish  much  material  for  this  topic.  Pupils  should  look  at 
the  commercial  maps  given  in  Frye.  Supplement  from  other 
sources. 

14.  Spend  any  time  remaining  on  a  review  study  of 
California,  as  given  in  the  Advanced  Geography,  pages 
74-89;  Use  the  book  largely  as  a  reader,  and  explain  or  ask  ques- 
tions to  bring  out  what  is  not  clearly  understood  from  the  text. 
Omit  sections  o02-o03,  select  from  the  questions  on  page  80,  and  an- 
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swer  the  questions  on  page  80  and  83  from  the  open  map.  If  the 
earlier  work  on  California  has  been  done  well,  this  topic  should  not 
require  over  three  weeks.  During  1900-1901  it  is  a  review  of  what 
was  learned  in  the  Fifth  Grade.  Pupils  should  learn  the  locationi 
of  the  gold-mining  regions,  the  agricultural  and  the  fruit  region?, 
the  desert  area,  what  is  contained  in  "  Cities  and  Towns  "  on  page 
89  ;  should  be  able  to  answer  from  the  open  map  questions  requiring 
map  intei-pretation  such  as  those  contained  under  "Thought  Ques- 
tions," page  88,  and  should  be  able  to  draw  a  reasonably  accurate 
outline  map  of  the  State. 

Continue  the  rapid  review  questions  indicated  under  Fall  Term, 
and  continue  the  collection  and  the  use  of  pictures. 

SEVENTH  GEADE. 

During  1900-1901  only,  Seventh  Grade  classes  will  follow  the 
outline  for  Sixth  Grade  throughout  the  year.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  classes  entering  Seventh  Grade  in  August,  1900,  will  not 
have  bought  or  studied  from  the  State  Advanced  Geography. 

After  1900-1901  Seventh  Grade  classes  will  cover  the  work  as 
outlined  in  the  following: — 

How  TO  Study  the  Foreign  Groups. — The  following  direc- 
tions should  be  observed  in  studying  each  of  the  foreign  groups: — 

(a)  Have  the  pupils  learn  the  name  and  the  location  of  the  cap- 
ital and  one  to  three  of  the  really  important  cities  of  each  country 
studied,  and  for  what  the  cities  are  remarkable,  commercially,  edu- 
cationally, or  historically.  Also  learn  the  names  and  locations  of 
a  few  of  the  more  important  headlands,  such  as  ISTorth  Cape,  Land's 
End,  and  Gibraltar,  and  a  few  of  the  more  important  seas,  such  as 
North  Sea,  Baltic  Sea,  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  Black  Sea.  Do  not 
memorize  statistics  or  pay  much  attention  to  them. 

(b)  Study  briefly  a  few  of  the  important  rivers  of  the  country, 
and  learn  direction  of  flow,  the  basin  drained,  into  what  they  empty, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  used  for  commerce. 

(c)  In  studying  each  country  keep  in  mind  the  interpretation 
of  the  map,  the  adaptation  of  the  country  to  agriculture,  commerce. 
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etc.,  and  the  commercial  interdependence  which  the  nation  must 
necessarily  maintain  with  other  countries.  Have  the  pupils  see  the 
why  of  agricultural  and  industrial  conditions,  so  far  as  these  are 
evident  from  a  study  of  the  map.  Study  the  influence  of  relief  and 
climate  on  the  lives  of  the  people. 

(d)  In  studying  each  country  read  (or  relate)  descriptions  of 
the  conditions  existing,  such  as  city  life,  country  life,  means  of 
travel  and  communication,  customs  of  the  people,  their  religion, 
how  like  or  unlike  Americans,  form  of  government,  etc.  Make  this 
work  as  vivid  as  possible  by  bringing  into  it  descriptions  outside  of 
the  text,  drawing  on  such  sources  as  geographical  readers,  books  of 
travel,  guide-books,  pictures,  etc.  There  should  be  geographical 
Bcrap-books  for  each  country  studied.  Encourage  pupils  to  collect 
pictures  and  bring  them  to  school  and  arrange  them  in  scrap-books 
or  on  cards. 

(e)  Have  pupils  draw  rough  outline  maps  of  each  of  the  larger 
groups  of  countries  studied,  locating  the  more  important  divisions, 
a  few  of  the  important  rivers,  the  chief  mountain  system,  and  a  few 
important  cities.  These  should  be  drawn  as  indicated  under  sug- 
gestion (e)  for  Sixth  Grade  work. 

(f)  From  time  to  time  give  rapid  review  work  on  such  ques- 
tions as.  Where  and  what  is  London?  Paris?  Constantinople? 
Where  is  the  North  Sea?  What  country  between  Spain  and 
Germany?  What  country  west  of  Spain?  What  sea  east  of  Italy? 
What  river  is  London  on  ?  Is  there  much  commerce  on  it  ?  Why  ? 
Do  the  English  raise  their  wheat  or  buy  it  abroad  ?  Where  do  they 
buy  it?    What  is  the  ruler  of  England  called? 

(g)  Also  give  a  few  minutes  of  rapid  drill- work,  from  time  to 
time,  to  looking  up  the  answers  to  such  questions  as  the  following : 
I  go  from  Quebec  to  Eome ;  what  waters  must  I  pass  through  ?  A 
vessel  goes  from  Philadelphia  to  Manila,  touching  at  Lisbon,  Alex- 
andria, Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Singapore ;  what  waters  will  it  pass 
through,  and  in  what  countries  are  these  places  located?  Use  the 
open  map,  and  use  the  work  for  drill, — not  memorizing. 
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In  the  same  way  occasionally  trace  the  routes  of  vessels,  as  indi- 
cated by  clippings  from  a  daily  paper,  such  as  the  following : — 

ARRIVALS  AT  FOREIGX  PORTS. 

ST.  JOHNS,  X  F  — Arrived  Jun  26,  stmr  As- 
syrian from  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  for  Halifax 
and  Philadelphia. 

P.A.LERM0  — Arrived  Jun  26,  Stmr  Victoria 
from  Genoa  for  New  York 

LIVERPOOL— Arrived  Jun  2'5,  stmr  Parisian 
from  New  York,  stmr  Dominion  from  Montreal. 

ST.  JOHNS.  N  F— .\rrivel  Jun  26,  stmr  Lake 
Huron  from  Montreal  for  Liverpool. 

GIBRALTAR  —  Arrived  Jun  26,  stmr  Ems  from 
New  York  for  Naples  and  Genoa. 

Sailed  Jun  26,  stmr  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  from 
Genoa  and  Naples  for  New  York. 

PLYMOUTH  — Sailed  Jun  2i,  stmr  Pennsyl- 
vania from  Hamburg  for  New  York. 

SOUTHAMPTON'  — Sailed  Jun  26,  stmr  Trave 
for  New  York. 

Arrived  Jun  26,  stmr  Kaiserin  Maria  Theresa 
from  New  York  via  Ch'  rbourg  for  Bremen. 

CHERBOURG— .\rrived  Jun 26,  stmr  Kaiserin 
Maria  Theresa  from  New  York  for  Southampton 
and  Bremen. 


MISCELLANEOUS  MARINE  NOTES- 

The  British  ship  Marechal  Suchet  cleared 
yesterday  for  Queenstown  with  a  cargo  of 
wheat. 

The  steamer  Curacao  sailed  from  Ensenada 
vesterday  afternoon,  according  to  a  dispatch, 
and  will  arrive  here  to-morrow  afternoon. 

The  steamer  Energia,  of  the  California  and 
Oriental  line,  sailed  yesterday  from  Port  Had- 
lock  for  Australia  with  a  cargo  of  lumber  She 
will  proceed  from  Australia  to  Hongkong  to 
load  for  this  port. 

The  steamer  Australia  will  sail  to-morrow 
afternoon  for  Honolulu  with  a  heavy  cargo  of 
freight  and  many  passengers. 

The  Pacific  Mail  steamer  Peru  will  sail 
Thursiav  for  Panama  and  way  ports. 

The  Kosmos  steamer  Seraphis  arrived  at  San 
Diego  yesterday  morning  on  the  way  from 
Hamburg  and  Valparaiso  to  this  port  and  is 
expected  to  arrive  here  to-morrow. 

(h)  Throughout  the  year  keep  in  mind  the  historical  connec- 
tions, and  from  time  to  time  have  lessons  on  the  geography  of  cur- 
rent events,  though  this  should  be  done  by  mentioning  places  and 
events,  or  by  clippings,  and  not  by  bringing  newspapers  into  the 
classroom.  The  suggestion  to  spend  a  large  amount  of  time  over 
the  daily  paper  is  strong  enough  without  encouragement. 

(i)  Do  not  attempt  to  memorize  all  the  productions  and  in- 
dustries of  a  country.  Single  out  two  or  three  of  the  most  important 
ones.  A  production  and  industry  map  of  each  Grand  Division, 
such  as  is  described  under  Fifth  Grade,  will  be  very  useful.     This 
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should  be  where  the  class  may  see  it  at  any  time,  and  the  teacher 
and  class  should  refer  to  it  frequently.  The  making  of  such  maps 
is  optional. 

FALL  TERM. 

Canada,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  Eurasia,  and  Western  Eurasia  or  Europe.  State  Advanced 
Geography,  pages  92-llC.  Omit  "  Political  Divisions,"  on  page  95; 
"  Exercises  and  Problems  "  page  108,  and  all  questions  relating  to 
density  of  population  or  points  in  physical  geography  not  studied 
in  this  or  previous  grades.  Eead  from  such  books  as  Carpenter's 
North  America;  Carpenter's  South  America;  World  and  Its  People, 
IV J  Our  American  Neighbors;  World  and  Its  People,  Y ,  Modern 
Europe;  books  of  travel;  guide  books;  etc. 

SPRING  TERM. 

The  British  Isles,  Southwestern  Europe,  Turkey,  Southeastern 
Eurasia,  Japan,  Africa,  and  Oceanica.  State  Advanced  Geography,, 
pages  116-139.  Omit  all  questions  on  pages  130,  135,  and  139,  and 
the  second  column  of  questions  on  page  136,  and  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  points  in  physical  geography  not  previously  studied.  The- 
countries  worthy  of  particular  study  are  the  British  Isles,  Germany^ 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Eussia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  China,  and  Japan. 
Head  from  such  books  as  Carpenter's  As'ia;  World  and  Its  People^ 
Vj,  Modern  Europe;  same,  VI,  Asia;  same,  VII,  Africa;  same^ 
VII,  Australia;  books  of  travel;  etc. 

EIGHTH    GEADE. 

During  1900-1901  only.  Eighth  Grade  classes  will  follow  the  out- 
line for  Seventh  Grade  throughout  the  year.  The  reason  for  doing 
this  is  that  classes  entering  Eighth  Grade  in  August  1900  will  not 
have  studied  further  than  the  United  States. 

After  1900-1901  Eighth  Grade  classes  will  cover  the  following 
lines  of  work.  State  Advanced  Geography  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupil.  Develop  the  work  topically.  Omit  Local  and  Home 
Geography,  pages  8-10. 
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This  work  will  be  very  interesting  and  profitable,  or  very  dry  and 
irksome,  according  to  whether  or  not  teachers  put  some  life  into  the 
work.  To  assign  lessons  and  have  them  recited  from  the  State  Text, 
without  supplementing  the  work  from  some  other  source,  cannot 
fail  to  prove  deadening  to  interest.  Teachers  should  not  attempt 
the  work  without  bringing  into  it  something  more  than  what  is 
given  in  the  State  Text.  Tarr's  First  Boole  in  Physical  Geography, 
(Macmillan,  $1.40)  is  probably  the  best  for  teachers'  use.  Frye's 
Complete  Geography  will  also  be  of  much  help.  Both  books  contain 
excellent  pictures. 

The  work  should  be  illustrated  and  made  vivid  by  the  use  of 
many  pictures  and  simple  experiments,  by  clippings  describing 
recent  happenings  in  the  physical  world,  extracts  from  books  of 
travel,  railway  circulars,  etc.  Such  booklets  as  The  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Colorado  (Santa  Fe  Eoute)  or  Wonderland  (Northern  Pac. 
Ey.)  contain  excellent  pictures  of  erosion  and  geysers.  If  the 
work  is  to  be  valuable,  it  must  be  put  before  the  pupils  in  the  form 
of  a  number  of  clear-cut  pictures.  The  work  is  both  Geography  and 
Nature  Study. 

Study  the  following  topics: — 

1.  The  Earth  in  space;  form,  revolutions,  cause  of  day  and 
night,  inclination  of  axis  and  cause  of  seasons,  sun  and  moon, 
revolution  of  the  moon,  cause  of  eclipses  (5) ;  Tarr,  3-23. 

2.  Hemispheres,  latitude  and  longitude  reviewed,  division  of 
degrees  into  minutes  for  greater  accuracy,  location  of  ships 
"spoken,"   (6-7). 

3.  The  atmosphere;  importance  of  height,  barometric  pres- 
sure, decreased  pressure  at  high  altitudes,  ascents  in  balloons 
(22-3,  sections  131-134)  ;  Tarr,  32-42. 

4.  The  Surface  of  the  Earth ;  relief,  highlands,  lowlands,  con- 
tinents and  islands,  coast  lines  (14-15) ;   Tarr,  313-342. 

5.  Mountains,  earthquakes,  and  volcanoes  (12-14) ;  Tarr,  344- 
361. 

6.  Elvers,  Glaciers,  Lakes,  Oceans  (16-19)  ;  Tarr,  261-310. 
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7.     Erosion  and  sedimentation,  nnderground  waters,  effects  of 
weathering  (11-12)  ;    Tarr,  240-286. 


SPRING  TERM. 

See  directions  under  Fall  Term. 

A  fter  1900-1901  study  the  following  topics :—       . 

8.  Climate;  heat  of  different  portions  of  the  earth  at  differ- 
ent seasons,  climatic  zones,  source  of  the  heat  (19-21)  ;  Tarr,  55-69, 
149-164. 

9.  Winds,  air  currents,  air  f»ressure,  land  and  sea  breezes, 
velocity  of  the  wind  (omitting  or  simplifying  trade  winds),  storms, 
high  and  low  pressure,  the  weather  service,  weather  predictions, 
show  weather  maps  (22-24) ;   Tarr,  85-125. 

10.  Eain,  Snow,  Fog,  Clouds,  Dew,  Frost,  and  Hail  (25)  ; 
Tarr,  126-148. 

11.  The  Ocean;  waves,  tides,  ocean  currents  (26-28)  ;  Tarr, 
205-219. 

12.  Distribution  of  Animals  and  Plants  (28-31)  ;  Tarr,  165- 
185. 

13.  Mankind  on  the  Earth;  history,  races,  dwellings,  clothing, 
food,  religions,  occupations,  and  government  31-40). 


3.    REFERENCES. 

The  following  books  and  articles  on  the  teaching  of  Geography 
are  easily  accessible  and  will  be  found  valuable  by  teachers  of  the 
subject : — 

Committee  of  Ten.  Report  of,  on  teaching  Geography,  pp.  204- 
234,  but  particularly  pp.  216-227  on  methods  of  presentation. 

Davis,  King,  and  Collie.  Use  of  Governmental  Maps  in  Schools 
(Henry  Holt,  40c.).  Gives  descriptions  of  the  maps,  and  tells  how 
to  get  and  use  them. 
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Davis,  W.  M.  Teaching  of  Geography,  (a)  What  to  Do,  Educ. 
Rev.,  Vol.  Ill  (May,  1892).  (b)  What  to  Avoid,  Educ.  Rev.,  Vol. 
IV,  pp.  6-15   (June,  1892). 

Frye,  Alex  E.    Primary  Geography  (Ginn,  60c.). 
Frye,  A\qx  E.    Advanced  Geography  ($1.25). 
Frye,   Alex   E.      Teachers'   Manual,  to   accompany   the   above 
(50c.). 

Frye,  Alex  E.  Child  and  Nature;  or  Geography  Teaching  by 
sand-modeling  (80c.).  Good;  contains  list  of  books  of  travel. 

Hall,  G.  Stanley.  The  Story  of  a  Sand-Pile,  Scribners,  June, 
1888. 

King,  Chas.  F.  Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography  (Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,  $1.35). 

Maltby,  A.  E.  Map  Modeling  in  Geography  and  History  (E.  S. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  $1.20).    Good;  well  illustrated. 

McMurry,  Chas.  Special  Method  in  Geography.  (Pub.  Sch. 
Pub.  Co.,  50c.).    Very  good  for  work  of  Grades  1-4,  inclusive. 

McMurry,  Chas.  Geography  as  a  School  Subject,  Educ.  Rev., 
Vol.  IX,  448-463  (May,  1895).  A  very  good  article.  Outlines 
twenty-nine  topics  for  the  study  of  Europe.  Explains  the  value  of 
teaching  by  types. 

McMuny,  Chas.  _i  Course  of  Study  in  Geography.  Supple- 
ment to  the  Fourth  Year  Booh  of  the  National  Herhart  Society. 
Very  good.  Outlines  topics  for  all  grades  (Univ.  Chic.  Press, 
1899). 

Parker,  Francis  W.  How  to  Study  Geography  (Appleton, 
$1.50). 

Redway,  Jacques  W.  Teacher's  Manual  of  Geography  (Heatb, 
65c.). 

Reynolds,  Joan  B.  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Switzerland  and 
Northern  Italy  (Macmillan,  60c.). 

Shaler,  N.  S.  The  Story  of  Our  Continent.  A  good  book  for 
teachers'  use. 

Tarr,  Ralph  S.  First  Bool-  of  Physical  Geography  (Macmillan, 
$1.40).  Should  be  studied  bv  all  teachers  of  the  Eighth  Grade  work. 
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Tarr  aucl  McMum-.    Series  of  Geographies  (Macmillan,  1900). 
I.     Home  Geography,  60c. 
II.     Xorth  America^  75c. 


3.    GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS. 

1.  The  series  by  Frank  Carpenter  (Am.  Bk.  Co.).  These  are 
written  by  a  famous  traveler  and  newspaper  correspondent,  and  are 
well  illustrated.    Those  so  far  published  are : — 

1.  Asia  (60c.). 

2.  South  America  (60c.). 

3.  North  America  (60c.). 

2.  The  "World  and  Its  People  Series  (Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.). 
The  useful  volumes  are : — 

III.  Our  Otcn  Country  (oOc). 

I Y.  Our  American  Neighbors  ( 60c. ) . 

Y.  Modern  Europe  (60c.). 

YI.  Life  in  Asia  (60c.). 

YII.  Vieu-s  in  Africa  (72c.). 

YIII.  Australia  and  Islands  of  the  Sea  (75c.). 

3.  Books  of  travel  by  famous  travelers.  See  lists  in  Frye's 
Child  and  Nature  (pp.  209-214),  and  in  Eedway's  Teacher  s  Man- 
ual (pp.  167-174).    Also  see  List  of  Books  for  Home  Eeading. 


IV.    LANGUAGE  STUDY. 


I.    INTRODUCTION. 

The  work  in  Language  has  for  its  aim  the  giving  to  every  child 
the  abihty  to  speak  and  write  good,  pure  EngUsh — in  other  words, 
the  abihty  to  express  thoughts  in  good,  clear  style.  Before  children 
can  express  themselves  they  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  are 
going  to  write  or  say.  Impression  must  come  before  expression, 
and  ideas  must  be  given  children  before  we  attempt  to  force  from 
them  sentences  expressing  these  ideas.  The  attempt  at  expression, 
however,  either  oral  or  written,  aids  thought,  and  all  work  in  Lan- 
guage has  the  double  aim  of  developing  originality  and  power  in 
thinking  and  in  expressing  thought.  School  exercises  should  have 
this  double  end  in  view,  and  purely  mechanical  exercises,  such  as 
the  copying  of  reading-lessons  or  sentences,  can  have  little  use  in 
school  work  after  the  first  year  or  two.  A  correct  original  sentence 
is  worth  more  from  an  educational  standpoint  than  a  page  of  copied 
sentences.  The  first  develops  power,  while  the  second  is  largely 
mechanical. 

Teachers  of  Language  must  not  overlook  or  underestimate  the 
importance  of  habit  and  example  in  teaching  children  to  write  and 
speak  correctly.  In  almost  no  other  way  can  the  correct  use  of  the 
English  language  be  obtained.  During  the  earlier  years  of  a 
child's  life,  when  a  vocabulary  is  being  acquired  and  habits  of 
expression  formed,  teachers  cannot  be  too  careful  to  place  only 
correct  models  before  the  children.  The  common  errors  of  children 
must  be  eradicated  as  early  as  possible,  and  this  must  be  done  by 
the  formation  of  new  habits  of  speech, — by  substitution  of  correct 
forms  instead  of  the  repression  of  the  incorrect. 
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The  work  begun  in  the  Primary  Grades  must  be  continued 
throughout  the  Elementary  School  course.  The  most  important 
work  in  the  Grammar  School  as  in  the  Primary  School  is  training 
in  the  use  of  simple  and  correct  English.  This  cannot  be  attained 
by  memorizing  rules  or  parts  of  speech  from  a  grammar,  or  by 
learning  how  to  analyze  or  parse.  Analysis  and  parsing  are  tools, 
and,  if  not  used  too  early,  may  be  made  of  service,  but  alone  they 
can  never  take  the  place  of  simple  drill  in  the  use  of  English 
itself.  Grammar,  as  the  subject  is  usually  taught,  is  a  piece  of 
Logic,  and  makes  little  appeal  except  to  the  mature  mind,  and  a 
prolonged  grind  on  it  alone  is  not  likely  to  develop  either  ease  or 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  one's  native  tongue,  while  on  the  contrary, 
pupils  ignorant  of  parts  of  speech,  parsing,  or  analysis  are  able  to 
use  good  English  and  give  an  intelligent  reason  for  doing  so,  if 
they  have  had  good  training  in  its  use. 

Work  in  Language  is  often  ineffective  because  it  is  taught  as  a 
subject  by  itself.  •  Language  studj^,  more  than  any  other  subject, 
permeates  the  entire  school  course,  and  the  work  in  other  subjects 
should  be  made  to  do  service  in  Language  work.  A  portion  of  the 
Language  time  can  always  be  spent  in  talking  about  subjects  indi- 
cated in  other  courses,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  time  and  an  improve- 
ment in  teaching.  Work  in  Geography,  History,  and  Reading  and 
Literature  should  be  made  the  basis  of  the  greater  part  af  the  oral 
and  written  language, — the  oral  to  predominate  in  the  lower  grades, 
and^the  written  in  the  upper. 

In  carrying  out  the  following  Course  in  Language  Study  the 
foregoing  ideas  should  be  kept  in  mind.  During  the  earlier  years 
work  for  ease  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  simple  English  to  express 
what  is  already  known  to  the  eliild.  At  the  end  of  the  Second  Grade 
the  child  should  be  able  to  use  the  sentence  correctly.  Work  hard  to 
eradicate  common  errors  by  forming  new  habits;  guard  the  chil- 
dren against  the  contagion  of  bad  example;  use  the  best  forms 
from  the  very  first,  such  as  the  proper  use  of  "  should "  and 
"  would,"  "  would  better  "  instead  of  "  had  better,"  "  have  "  in- 
stead of  "  have  got,"  etc.  Never. put  examples  of  false  syntax  before 
the  children,  either  in  the  form  of  exercises  to  correct  or  in  the 
form   of  "  L^ncle  Remus "   stories  read  aloud;   and  try,  through 
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selections  to  be  memorized  and  through  the  reading  of  good  htera- 
ture,  to  form  a  taste  for  the  best  in  literature. 

In  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades,  where  the  technical  work 
becomes  more  prominent,  care  should  be  exercised  that  the  work 
in  parsing  and  analysis  is  made  intelhgent  work.  Parsing  and 
analysis  are  useful  tools,  but,  as  ends  in  themselves,  are  worth  but 
little  more  than  learning  to  extract  the  cube  root  or  memorizing 
the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  Eiver.  As  tools  to  enable  the  child 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  and  to  appreciate  what  is 
read,  they  can  be  handled  by  teachers  so  as  to  be  made  of  much 
use  to  pupils.  The  danger  is  that  the  teaching  may  easily  become 
mechanical,  and  the  caution  needed  by  teachers  is  not  to  abandon 
the  teaching  of  the  subjects,  but  to  use  them  intelligently  as  tools 
and  with  moderation,  and  to  confine  their  use  to  simple  work.  The 
value  of  the  Logic  in  the  study,  that  of  a  training  in  thinking  and 
reasoning,  can  be  brought  out  better  with  work  which  is  not  too 
difficult. 

FIRST  GEADE. 

Materials. — In  general,  all  school  work:  Reading  Lessons, 
Geography,  History,  Nature  Study,  studies  in  position,  measuring, 
color,  etc.;  especially,  stories  told  or  read  to  pupils;  morning  talks 
on  manners,  care  of  health,  etc.;  poems  read  to  pupils,  selections 
memorized,  picture  stories.  « 

Aim. — To  use  this  material,  first,  that  the  power  of  correct  and 
free  expression  may  keep  pace  with  the  developing  power  of 
thought  over  all  the  range  of  school  activities;  second,  that  the 
emotions  and  ethical  instincts  of  the  child  may  be  cultured  by 
contact  with  literature  that  expresses  his  life  in  sjTnpathetic  rela- 
tion to  his  fellows,  to  inanimate  nature  and  to  animals.  This  aim 
is  constant  throughout  the  course. 

^lODEs  OF  EXPRE8SI0N. — Oral,  written,  graphic  illustration. 
To  secure  ready  oral  expression  animated  iy  a  genuine  interest  in 
subject  material  is  the  chief  aim  of  this  year's  work.     N"o  written 
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work  the  First  Term,  but  introduce  gradually  during  the  Second. 
The  written  work  should  follow  the  development  of  the  oral  and  be 
based  upon  it. 

Gbaphic  Illusteations. — Make  use  of  the  picture-drawing 
impulse  to  illustrate  words,  objects,  persons,  and^  simple  scenes,  as 
the  children  imagine  them  from  stories  told.  Do  not  criticise  these 
rude  representations  as  drawings;  value  spontaneity;  praise  orig- 
inality. 

Stoeies  and  Poems. — Commence  with  stories  about  objects 
which  are  familiar  and  interesting.  Use  the  stories  indicated  under 
History,  and  Eeading  and  Literature.  Consult  these  courses.  Short 
selections  to  be  memorized  frequently. 

Special  Fokms. — See  that  each  child  can  tell  in  sentences,  his 
name,  age,  and  residence.  During  the  second  half-year  teach  each 
child  to  write  his  name  and  age,  and  put  San  Francisco  after  it. 
Quietly  correct  the  more  common  errors  of  speech  as  they  occur. 
Teach  capitals,  use  of  I,  the  use  of  the  period  and  the  question- 
mark,  and  the  plurals  and  possessives  of  such  nouns  as  children  use 
or  need  to  use.  Bring  these  into  use  as  fast  and  as  far  as  they  are 
necessary  for  correct  expression  in  written  work.  Secure  their  use 
by  observation  and  imitation. 

Woed-Teaining. — The  aim  in  all  word-training  is  to  extend 
the  pupil's  vocabulary  to  the  measure  of  his  ideas,  and  to  make  him 
more  ready  and  accurate  in  using  his  stock  of  words.  To  keep  this 
end  steadily  in  view,  the  teacher  must  observe  the  vocabulary  of 
the  children  and  rightly  estimate  the  value  of  different  forms  of 
school  work  in  contributing  to  growth  and  accuracy  in  word-use. 
Then  introduce  supplementary  exercises  if  needed.  Phonic  drill 
is  helpful  in  getting  new  words  upon  the  tongue. 

Eange  and  accurate  knowledge  of: 

(a)  Names — Objects  named  from  observations,  from  the  sand- 
board,  from  pictures,  from  descriptions  by  the  teacher  or  class- 
mates.   (See  Geography  Course  in  this  connection.) 
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(b)  Actions — Eecognized  in  movement  songs,  and  named  from 
actions  performed. 

(c)  Qualities — Eecognition  and  naming  of  qualities,  especially 
color,  form,  size. 

(d)  Words  of  place  relation — On,  over,  in.  under,  into,  etc., 
illustrated  objectively. 

Keep  a  list  of  new  words  in  sight;  illustrate  them  and  bring 
into  use. 

Sentence  Teaining. — Encourage  sentence  thinking  by  requir- 
ing sentence  expression.  The  child  should  be  able  to  use  all  the 
words  of  his  grade  vocabulary  in  oral  sentences. 

Give  exercises  in  supplying  words  in  sentences  from  which  a 
word  has  been  omitted.  Allow  pupils  to  construct  such  sentences 
for  others  to  fill.  Lead  to  using  a  given  word  or  expression  in  an 
original  sentence.    Encourage  original  work. 

Connected  Sentences. — The  first  effort  beyond  single-sentence 
expression,  in  selection  and  management  of  thought,  should  be 
carefully  fostered.  Direct  the  expression,  but  beware  of  controlhng 
it.  The  beginnings  of  narration  appear  in  first  efforts  at  reproduc- 
tion of  a  story;  description  in  some  simple  record  of  two  or  more 
sentences  founded  on  Nature  Study. 

Written  Work. —  (See  Modes  of  Expression  as  already  given.) 

(a)  Copying  exercises  to  fix  correct  forms  and  overcome  me- 
chanical difficulties. 

(b)  Completing  sentences  from  which  words  have  been 
omitted. 

(c)  The  class  composition  from  subject  in  reading  and  con- 
versation lessons.  Each  of  the  class  to  give  a  statement,  the  teacher 
writing  the  same  upon  the  blackboard.  Before  having  the  result 
read  or  copied,  the  teacher  may  quietly  better  the  connection  of 
thought  by  some  exchange  in  the  order  of  sentences.  The  child 
should  no  more  be  presented  with  sentences  poorly  connected  than 
with  sentences  incorrect  in  themselves. 
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(d)  Original  sentences  from  given  word  or  expression,  as  far 
as  possible. 

SECOND  OEADE. 

Following  the  principle  underlying  Matekials  and  Aims  (see 
First  Grade),  the  language  training  of  the  Second  GTrade  should 
deal  with  the  whole  body  of  school  work. 

Stories,  talks,  and  poems  will  consequently  take  a  some- 
what wider  range,  relating  themselves  more  distinctly  to  Nature 
Study,  Geography,  History,  and  Literature.    (See  these  courses.) 

Modes  of  Expkession. — Continue  special  stress  on  oral  work. 
Longer  efforts  in  telling  a  story.  Give  much  exercise  in  describing 
familiar  objects  and  incidents,  thus  leading  toward  independent 
effort.  Carefully  secure  clear  and  distinct  expression  without 
checking  spontaneity  and  readiness.  Teach  pupils  to  speak  freely 
before  the  class. 

Give  written  work  throughout  the  year  following  upon  the 
steps  of  the  oral  work,  but  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
have  the  written  work  approach  the  oral  work  in  ease  or  finish. 

Geaphic  Illusteation.- — (See  First  Grade.)  Continue  as  far 
as  usful.    Present  pictures  and  make  them  subjects  of  conversation. 

Stoeies  and  Poems. — Continue  the  use  of  stories  indicated 
under  History,  and  Reading  and  Literature  courses.  Use  in  par- 
ticular the  story  of  Eobinson  Crusoe.  Memorize  selections  as  in- 
dicated, and  have  them  recited  facing  the  class.  Read  or  relate 
such  other  stories  as  may  seem  necessary. 

Special  Foems. — Teach  pupil  to  write  his  name,  age,  address, 
and  his  teacher's  name.  Teach  names  of  the  days  of  the  week, 
names  of  months,  with  proper  abbreviations  and  use  of  capitals. 
Add  writing  of  dates  and  the  abbreviations,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  St.,  Dr.,  Cal. 

Teach  in  review  the  capitals  used  in  the  First  Grade,  adding 
names  of  places  and  people,  and  the  first  word  in  a  line  of  poetry. 

In  punctuation  review  period  and  question-mark.    Correct  com- 
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mon  errors  in  capitalizing,  spelling,  and  punctuating.  Observe  the 
use  of  quotation-marks  and  the  comma  as  met  with  in  simple  con- 
structions. For  correct  use  depend  much  upon  example  and 
imitation. 

!N"otice  plurals  of  nouns,  regular  and  irregular;  some  of  the 
common  contractions;  as,  don't,  didn't,  etc.  This  should  be  by 
observation  of  these  forms  and  confined  chiefly  to  such  words  as 
the  children  meet  in  their  reading-lessons.  After  observation  place 
correct  forms  on  the  blackboard  for  reference. 

Watch  the  children  carefully  in  order  to  determine  what  axe 
the  common  errors,  and  give  such  work  in  the  use  of  correct  forms 
as  will  eradicate  them.  "'  Had  better,'"  "  had  went,"  "  I  done," 
"  It's  me,"  "  I  seen,"  "  Have  came,"  "  going  to  do,"  and  such  other 
common  errors  Tn&y  be  eradicated  in  this  manner.  A  good  way  to 
correct  such  errors  is  to  put  sentences  on  the  board  invohing  the 
use  of  the  word.  Teach  the  correct  use,  by  means  of  imitation  and 
use  in  elliptical  sentences,  of  am,  is.  are:  was,  were;  see,  saw;  give, 
gave;  come,  came;  go,  went;  and  a  few  others  daily  met  with.  Cor- 
rect in  speech  words  often  misused;  as.  bring  and  take;  teach  and 
learn,  etc.  Be  watchful  of  common  mistakes  in  words  of  same  or 
similar  sounds;  as,  to,  too,  two;  hear,  here;  hole,  whole,  etc. 

"WoED  Teaixixg. — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  observe  and 
test  the  vocabular}^  of  the  children  as  to  range  and  command.  Use 
means  to  strengthen  deficiencies.     (See  First  Grade.) 

Give  other  exercises,  chiefl}'  oral,  suitable  for  this  grade,  teacher 
to  record  results  upon  blackboard.  Supply  opposites  of  easy  words, 
as,  good,  little,  true,  careful.  Pupils  may  suggest  words  for  others 
to  supply. 

Words  not  opposites  made  from  others;  as.  sweet,  sweeter,  etc. 
The  object  is  not  to  memorize  a  few  instances,  but  to  lead  to  ob- 
servation and  thinking  in  this  direction. 

Choice  of  Woeds.- — Develop  the  notion  of  discrimination  by 
giving  the  child  exery  opportunity  to  supply  a  better  word. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  bring  out  by  conversation 
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and  illustration  some  differences  in  a  few  words  of  similax  mean- 
ing; as,  a  large  man,  a  great  man,  etc.;  the  precise  word  applicable; 
as,  tall  or  high  to  "  man." 

Give  a  few  prepositions;  as,  walks  in  the  room,  walks  into  the 
room,  etc. 

Defining  in  this  grade  should  consist  in  placing  a  word  in  proper 
group  relation,  or  correctly  using  it  in  a  sentence. 

Sentence  Training. — Extend  work  of  the  preceding  grade. 
Proceed  systematically.  Have  the  work  largely  oral.  Do  not  avoid 
the  use  of  declamatory  and  interrogatory  in  describing  sentences. 
These  terms  are  not  any  more  difi&cult  than  "telhng  "  and  "  ques- 
tion." Give  much  exercise  in  forming  sentences,  oral  and  written, 
from  a  given  word  or  suggested  idea.  Change  statements  to  ques- 
tions, questions  to  statements.  Call  for  original  simple  problems 
in  number  work.     (See  Arithmetic  course.) 

Connected  Sentences. — (See  First  Grade.)  A  notion  of  sen- 
tence grouping  can  be  given  by  observing,  in  written  work,  when- 
ever two  or  more  sentences  shotild  join  company. 

Written  AVokk. — Written  reproductions  of  famihar  stories. 
Original  work  from  pictures  shown,  or  sketch  on  the  blackboard, 
in  relating  perstyial  happenings,  in  describing  personal  observa- 
tions, or  in  connection  with  the  work  in  Geography  or  History. 

There  should  be  a  recitation  on  some  form  of  written  work  each 
day.  This  should  bring  out  a  discussion  of  correct  use  and  the 
best  way  of  expressing  the  thought.  Eequire  only  short  sentences, 
and  not  more  on  a  single  topic  than  pupils  can  use  well.  In  the 
original  work,  however,  value  independent  thinking,  and  do  not  re- 
press individuality  hy  rigorous  criticism. 

At  the  close  of  this  year's  work  pupils  should  be  able  to  use  a 
simple  sentence  correctly,  and  be  able  to  express  themselves  con- 
nectedly on  a  famihar  topic  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  simple 
sentences.  Do  not  try  to  accomplish  too  much  in  this  grade,  but 
rather  to  do  well  what  is  done.  The  first  two  years  are  very  im- 
portant in  laying  a  firm  foundation  for  future  work. 
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THIRD   GEADE. 

State  Lessons  in  Language  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Lessons 
1-40,  inclusive.  Use  these  lessons  as  may  seem  necessary,  varying 
the  order  and  supplementing  as  needed  to  review  and  fix  points 
touched  upon  in  preceding  grade  work. 

Modes  of  Expression. — In  Oral  Eeproduction,  pay  increased 
attention  to  orderly  movement  and  holding  to  the  main  thought. 
Have  pupils  talk  or  speak  before  class  on  some  subject.  The  lan- 
guage training  of  this  grade  should  deal  with  the  whole  body  of 
school  work.  Correlate  the  work  closely  with  the  work  in  History, 
Literature,  Geography,  and  Nature  Study.  Aim  at  ease  and  fluency 
within  the  limits  of  the  child's  ideas  and  vocabulary,  but  remem- 
ber that  ease  and  fluency  demand  ideas  worth  expressing.  Give 
written  exercises,  founded  on  the  oral  work.  These  should  follow 
the  oral  work  closely,  but  do  not  expect  the  written  work  to  keep 
pace  with  the  oral.  In  written  work  aim  to  secure  habitual  ac- 
curacy in  form. 

Geaphic  Illusteatiox. — Encourage  the  children  to  illustrate 
their  stories  and  descriptions.  Use  pictures  as  subjects  for  con- 
versation. 

Stoeies  and  Poems. — Continue  the  use  of  the  stories  indicated 
under  History  and  Literature.  The  biographies  indicated  under 
History  will  prove  especially  valuable.  Memorize  selections  as  in- 
dicated, and  have  them  recited  facing  the  class. 

In  this  grade  begin  to  read  from  books  indicated  in  the  Home 
Reading  Lists,  with  a  view  to  interesting  the  pupils  in  good  litera- 
ture and  to  encouraging  them  to  read  for  themselves  from  good 
books  suited  to  their  age. 

Special  Foems. — Review  the  capitals  and  the  punctuation  need- 
ful in  written  work.  Lead  by  easy  induction  to  some  notion  why 
these  forms  are  used;  as,  words  are  capitalized  when  important  by 
nature  or  position;    punctuation  is  used  to  mark  a  pause  in  the 
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thought,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  Lessons  in  Language  work,  give 
short  dictations  to  train  in  correct  use  of  capitals  and  marks  of 
punctuation,  common  contractions,  and  forms  of  speech  often  mis- 
used.   Add  the  apostrophe  and  possessive  plural,  by  observation. 

Continue  the  teaching  of  the  verb  forms  as  in  previous  grades, 
adding  a  few  more  common  ones  to  the  list.  Try  to  eliminate  such 
common  errors  as  "  going  to,"  '''  have  got/"'  "'  raised  "'  and  teach  the 
proper  use  of  such  verbs  as  tore,  catch,  drink,  sit,  and  go.  Do  not 
enter  into  many  explanations;  depend  almost  wholly  on  imitation 
and  the  formation  of  habits.  Carry  this  work  over  into'  the  Fifth 
Grade.  Teach,  incidentally,  the  use  of  the  common  pronouns,  such 
as  my,  mine,  I,  me;  he,  liis,  him;  she,  her;  we,  ours,  us:  you,  your; 
it,  its;  and  they,  theirs,  them.  Do  not  attempt  to  explain  ivhy  we 
use  the  pronouns  as  we  do.  Let  the  teaching  be  wholly  through 
■the  medium  of  well-selected  sentences,  using  correct  models  only, 
and  let  the  children  learn  their  proper  use  by  imitation  and  repeti- 
tion.   Do  not  give  pupils  examples  of  false  syntax  to  correct. 

Teach  how  to  copy  poetry,  to  write  the  days  of  the  week,  the 
months  of  the  year,  names  of  streets  and  cities,  and  the  names  of 
the  national  holidays.  Teach  such  abbreviations  as  A.  M..  P.  M., 
P.  0.,  Ave.,  St.,  cts.,  doz.,  ISTo.,  U.  S.,  and  Co. 

WoED  Training. — Eeview  and  extend  the  Second  Grade  work. 
Continue  training  in  the  choice  of  words.  Continue  simple  dis- 
criminations, as,  much,  mam-;  few,  less;  tliis.  that;  love,  like,  etc. 
Let  defining  in  this  grade  continue  to  be  largely  the  proper  placing 
and  use  of  a  word. 

Sentence  Teaining. — Extend  work  of  Second  Grade.  Add 
imperative  sentence.  Give  series  of  words  to  form  into  sentences. 
Call  attention  to  different  idioms,  as.  Grass  grows,  Grass  is  growing; 
The  day  is  cold,  It  is  a  cold  day. 

Connected  Sentences. — Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
notice  the  grouping  into  paragraphs  in  the  readers,  and  develop,  by 
observation  and  induction,  why  the  sentences  are  grouped  together. 
To  reinforce  the  idea  further,  note  stanzas  in  poems  and  give  a 
few  easy  ones  to  express  in  prose. 
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Composition.- — Composition  in  this  grade  will  fall  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes: — 

(a)  Eeproductions  of  stories  and  reading  lessons.  G-ive  daily 
drill  in  the  nse  and  writing  of  sentences  containing  words  used  in 
the  Eeading  or  other  grade  work.  Place  on  the  board  a  few  short 
sentences,  with  connected  meaning,  based  on  some  lesson,  and  have 
the  pupils  join  them  to  make  a  complete  story.  Carefully  correct 
all  common  errors. 

(b)  Letter  writing.  Each  term  have  pupils  write  a  nurfiber  of 
very  simple  letters,  either  dictated  or  original,  teaching  form,  head- 
ing, body,  sub-  and  superscription.  Correct  compositions  and  let- 
ters and  have  the  pupils  rewrite  in  proper  form. 

(c)  Composition  on  subjects  assigned.  Let  these  subjects  be 
familiar  and  interesting,  arising  from  the  school  work  or  home 
interests  of  the  child.  By  the  close  of  the  year  pupils  should  be 
able  to  write  at  least  four  or  five  simple  sentences  of  connected 
meaning  in  a  paragraph. 

FOUETH  GEADE. 

State  I^essons  in  Language  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil.  Lessons 
41-80,  inclusive.  Use  these  lessons  as  needed,  taking  up  and  con- 
tinuing certain  subjects  and  supplementing  as  the  character  and 
the  development  of  the  class  requires.  Teachers  will  get  the  l)cst 
results  from  this  work  by  grouping  the  lessons  about  the  ditferent 
subjects;   as  Plurals, — lessons  41,  43,  and  48,  etc. 

Modes  of  Expeessiox. — Oral.  Freed  more  and  more  from 
specific  exercises,  the  oral  work  ranges  over  the  widening  field  of 
school  studies.  Give  opportunity  in  every  subject  for  talks  on  a 
topic,  calling  for  more  than  single-sentence  expression.  Insist 
upon  clearness  in  statement  and  definiteness  in  bringing  out  the 
point.  Work  for  ease  in  expression  and  the  ability  to  make  clear 
and  accurate  statements  as  to  what  is  seen  or  read.  The  written 
work,  while  more  confined  to  exercises  than  the  oral,  should  seek 
freedom  in  many  short  original  essays  on  paragraph  subjects,  tliat 
is,  subjects  limited  to  one  phase. 
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Nature  Study,  Health  Lessons,  Geography,  Literature,  and 
History  offer  good  opportunities  for  oral  work,  and  the  work  in 
History  is  particularly  valuable  for  written  work.  Correlate  the. 
Language  work  closely  with  the  other  school  subjects. 

Stories  and  Poems. — See  courses  in  Reading  and  Litei'ature, 
and  in  History.  Memorize  selections  as  indicated,  and  have  them 
recited  facing  the  class.  Tell  few  of  the  stories,  but  have  pupils 
read  silently  and  reproduce  the  thought  orally  or  in  writing.  This 
latter  should  receive  special  attention. 

Special  Foems. — For  correct  use  of  capitals,  and  punctuation, 
especially  quotation  marks,  give  dictation  exercises  of  short  but 
model  paragraphs.  Be  sure  that  pupils  can  use  forms  of  the  per- 
sonal pronouns  correctly  in  sentences. 

Continue  to  notice  the  common  errors  of  speech,  as  indicated 
under  previous  grades,  and  to  eradicate  them  by  proper  exercises. 
Do  not  give  pupils  examples  of  false  syntax  to  correct. 

Teach  the  use  of  hyphen,  dash,  caret,  possessives,  and  con- 
tracted forms,  and  continue  to  teach  abbreviations  as  met  with  in 
connection  with  other  work. 

WoED  Teaixixg. — Wider  reading  brings  the  pupil  in  contact 
with  new  words.  The  object  is  to  help  him  assimilate  them.  En- 
courage pupils  to  keep  lists  of  new  words  which  they  have  met  in 
reading.  Frequently  call  for  the  new  words,  converse  about  them, 
and  illustrate. 

Bring  into  knowledge  some  of  the  more  common  afl&xes,  but 
confine  this  work  rigidly  to  helpful  use  in  determining  the  mean- 
ing of  words  as  they  arise. 

Choice  of  Woeds. — In  oral  and  written  work,  place  some  em- 
phasis upon  the  discrimination  between  words  often  misused;  as, 
want,  wish;  funny,  strange;  many,  much;  etc.  Continue  and  extend 
the  work  begun  in  previous  grades. 

Keep  up  observation  upon  words,  and  as  opportunity  arises  call 
attention  to, — 
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(a)  Different  meanings  of  same  word  as  in  different  part  of 
speech. 

(b)  Different  meanings  in  common  application;  as,  bright,  fine. 

(c)  Especially  words  used  in  a  figurative  sense;  as,  The  foun- 
tain played.  Ask  for  sentences  illustrating  different  meanings  and 
uses  of  the  same  word.  x\lways  give  children  chances  to  use  a  better 
word. 

Sentence  Teaining. — Continue  observations  and  induction, 
as  indicated  under  Third  Grade  work.  Distinguish  declarative, 
interrogative  and  exclamatory  sentences,  construct  examples  of 
each,  and  write  sentences  expressing  past,  present  and  future  time. 

Connected  Sentences. — The  written  work  leads  towards  the 
paragraph  (see  Third  Grade).  Commence  to  call  attention  to  the 
progress  of  the  thought  or  action  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a 
reading-lesson  or  a  simple  poem.  Observe  how  some  leading  idea  is 
brought  out. 

Composition. — Special  attention  to  letter-writing  and  para- 
graph essays.  Frequent  paragraph  essays  on  the  blackboard  for 
discussion  and  correction.  Devote  at  least  one  period  per  week  to 
composition  work  and  letter-writing.  In  composition  work  occa- 
sionally give  subjects  which  appeal  to  the  imagination,  as  A  Letter 
from  a  Mother  Bird  to  a  Boy;  but  in  doing  so  use  gTeat  care  not 
to  expect  such  work  unless  the  child  is  known  to  have  some  definite 
ideas  on  the  subject,  gotten  during  the  oral  work.  Good  expression, 
either  oral  or  written,  can  only  follow  the  possession  of  definite 
ideas. 

By  the  close  of  the  Second  Term,  pupils  while  writing  should  be 
able  to  capitalize  and  punctuate,  including  the  proper  use  of  quota- 
tion-marks. They  should  also  be  able  to  separate  a  small  group 
of  sentences  into  two  paragraphs. 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

For  outline  of  work  for  each  Term  see  the  following.  Tlirougli- 
out  tlie  year  concentrate  the  work  along  the  following  lines : — 

Expression,  Reading  and  Poems. — Continue  oral  and  written 
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expression  as  indicated  under  Fourth  Grade.  Give  pupils  easy 
subjects  to  look  up  and  require  simple  reports.  Have  the  pupils 
talk  about  books  read  (Home  Eeading),  the  characters  in  the  books 
which  the}'  admire  or  dislike,  and  why.  Bring  out  the  free  and 
sincere  expression  of  the  pupils;  likes  and  dislikes;  what  they  think 
of  some  character,  event,  or  occasionally  of  some  description.  De- 
mand clear  statements.  Avoid  long,  loose  sentences.  Criticise 
intelligently  both  oral  and  written  work. 

From  this  on,  in  this  work  and  in  the  study  of  poems,  lead 
toward  ethical  sentiment  and  emotion,  kindness  to  animals,  con- 
sideration for  the  rights  of  others,  love  of  home  and  country,  ad- 
miration for  heroic  actions,  etc. 

Much  attention  is  to  be  paid  throughout  this  year  to  the  me- 
chanics of  good  composition,  viz.,  to  the  use  of  capitals,  to  proper 
punctuation,  to  paragraphing,  to  correct  spelling,  and  to  reason- 
ably good  penmanship.  Class  compositions  should  not  be  copied — 
the  first  draft  should  be  allowed  to  stand.  Poems  and  prose  should 
be  copied  from  dictation,  and  proper  punctuation  and  capitalization 
secured.  Use  the  work  in  other  studies  as  a  basis  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  composition  work. 

Letter-writing  and  composition  work  are  to  be  continued 
throughout  the  year. 

FALL    TEEM. 

State  Lessons  in  Language  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Keview 
work  of  the  preceding  year  to  such  an  extent  as  may  seem  necessary, 
following  the  outline  for  Fourth  Grade,  and  continue  to  use  the 
text-book  and  the  composition  lessons  up  to  page  89,  lesson  S. 

Special  Foems. — Continue  the  work  as  indicated  under  pre- 
ceding grades.  Pay  special  attention  to  punctuation,  use  of  quota- 
tion-marks, possessives,  contracted  forms,  and  common  abbrevia- 
tions. Study  a  number  of  common  irregular  verbs,  such  as  blow, 
come,  choose,  fly,  and  throw.  Also  study  a  number  of  nouns  which 
form  their  plurals  irregularly;  as,  city,  man,  tooth,  mouse,  and  wife. 
Do  this  by  examples,  using  only  words  met  with  in  reading. 
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The  correct  use  of  personal  pronouns,  of  this  and  that,  sit  and 
set.  lay  and  lie,  go  and  went,  come  and  came,  etc.,  should  be  fairly- 
well  assured  by  the  close  of  the  year. 

Word  Training. — Begin  the  teaching  of  how  to  use  the  dic- 
tionary, using  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary.  This  book  is  not 
on  the  required  Hst,  and  its  purchase  is  at  present  optional,  but 
pupils  should  be  recommended  to  purchase  copies  of  the  book.  In 
connection  A\dth  instruction  as  to  its  use,  begin  to  teach  pupils  how 
to  discriminate  between, — 

(a)  Two  meanings  of  the  same  word. 

(b)  The  word  and  its  nearest  synonym. 

(c)  The  literal  and  the  figurative  use  of  a  word. 

This  will  require  explanation  and  observation  of  words  from 
texts  read  and  studied.  It  should  be  done  only  so  fast  as  pupils 
appear  to  grasp  the  work,  and  will  need  to  be  continued  as  a  part 
of  the  study  of  Literature  throughout  the  Grammar  School  course. 

Do  not  allow  pupils  habitually  to  define  one  word  by  merely 
giving  an  other. 

Extend  the  exercises  in  Choice  of  Words  as  indicated  for  Fourth 
Grade,  particularly  synonyms,  and  the  objective  and  the  subjec- 
tive meanings  of  words  in  common  use;  as,  The  house  was  moved 
to  the  next  block;  The  man  was  moved  to  tears.  Also  bring  into 
knowledge  and  use  some  of  the  more  common  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
but  confine  this  work  to  helpful  use  in  determining  the  meaning  of 
words  as  they  arise. 

Paragraphing. — Develop  the  paragraph  by  further  study  of 
models.  (See  Fourth  Grade.)  Write  paragraphs  from  given  topic 
sentences.  In  paragraphic  essays  on  the  blackboard  give  special 
attention  to  proper  sentence  inclusion  and  connection. 

Composition. — Compositions  or  letters  at  least  once  a  week. 
Keep  these  easily  within  the  range  of  the  pupils'  interest  and 
ability.  Aim  at  a  thoroughness  based  on  understanding.  The  com- 
position work  of  this  year  should  involve  several  paragraphs.    This 
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calls  for  increasing  power  in  the  placing  together  of  thought  in 
relation  to  some  subject.  This  is  a  critical  stage.  Do  not  lose  the 
expression-impulse  by  too  great  haste  or  by  strenuous  criticism. 
The  preparatory'  steps  are, — 

(a)  Continue  observation  of  development  of  the  subject 
through  successive  paragraphs  in  reading  lessons  and  poems. 

(b)  Write  from  outline  analysis  prepared  by  teacher.  (See 
Lessons  in  Language,  pp.  83-88.) 

(c)  Pupils  to  make  outhne  of  topics  from  familiar  lessons  and 
poems  of  this  or  preceding  grades,  selecting  only  subjects  possessing 
distinct  logical  divisions.  In  this  grade  aid  and  encourage  the 
pupils  to  think  out  an  order  of  points  before  speaking  or  writing, 
and  insist  upon  having  them  written  out  at  the  head  of  the  essay. 
Do  not  attempt  too  difficult  work.  Choose  subjects  from  the  whole 
field  of  study,  but  it  is  vital  that  they  should  appeal  to  the  pupils' 
interest.  Sometimes  let  pupils  suggest  subjects.  At  times  give  a 
choice  of  subjects. 

Eefekences.- — Teachers  of  this  grade  will  find  much  valuable 
help  in  Frazee's  Lessons  in  Language  Work  (Whitaker,  Ray,  oOc). 
This  book  contains  excellent  material  to  be  used  by  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Grade  teachers. 

SPKING    TEEM. 

State  Revised  English  Grammar  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
Study  lessons  1-23  inclusive,  omitting  lesson  11.  Continue  and 
extend  the  work  as  outlined  for  the  Fall  Term,  substituting 
the  work  in  the  Grammar  for  that  in  the  Lessons  in  Language. 
Drill  on  irregular  nouns,  and  the  proper  use  of  pronouns  and  com- 
monly misused  verbs. 

Have  the  letter-writing  of  this  term  take  the  form  of  letters  of 
invitation  and  acceptance,  and  an  application  for  a  position.  Use 
only  simple  forms. 

References. — Consult  Frazee,  Lessons  in  Language  Work,  ae 
indicated  under  Fall  Term. 
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SIXTH    GEADE. 

State  Bevised  English  Grammar  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
During  the  year  study  lessons  1-24,  27-29,  33-36,  45-46,  50-51,  54, 
57,  63,  67-68,  70,  71  (for  form  only),  83-84,  97,  100  (so  far  as 
apphcable  for  review),  101,  102,  105-106,  113,  183-184.  Plan  the 
work  so  as  to  complete  approximately  half  of  it  each  term.  The 
work  of  the  year  is  so  closely  correlated  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
an  exact  division. 

Note  the  lines  of  work  indicated  by  the  selected  lessons,  and  sup- 
plement when  necessarj'  to  secure  thoroughness.  (See  also  under 
different  heads  as  given  later.)  Write  down  the  subjects  of  these 
lessons  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  group  them,  in  teaching,  about 
certain  topics. 

The  chief  work  of  this  grade  must  still  be  drill  in  the  use  of 
good  English, — not  technical  grammar.  The  work  of  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Grades  should  be  read  over  carefully,  and  the  suggestions 
kept  in  mind.  Try  to  carry  out  the  line  of  work  begun  there,  and 
secure  accuracy  and  reasonable  facility  in  the  use  of  simple  Enghsh 
to  express  clear  ideas  which  pupils  have  gained  from  some  other 
study  or  from  some  outdoor  experience. 

Beading  and  Poems. — In  the  treatment  of  poetry  follow  out 
the  lines  of  work  and  methods  suggested  in  lessons  7,  45,  46,  57, 
63,  70  (Form),  97  (Thought  Study). 

From  this  grade  on,  load  toward  a  closer  study  of  ])oetry.  'Plus 
work  has  other  aims  than  those  usually  in  view  •with  prose.  The 
imagination  must  be  quickened  to  picture  the  situations  and  scenes. 
The  emotions  must  be  enlisted.  Poetic  language, — its  use  of  fig- 
ures, its  finer  use  of  words,  its  method  of  suggestion — must  gradu- 
ally grow  familiar  to  the  pupils.  In  no  other  way  can  as  keen 
appreciation  be  developed.  Such  study  should  never  fail  to  interest. 
Occasionally  read  a  poem  to  the  pupils  without  making  a  lesson  of 
it,  as  indicated  under  Selections  to  be  Bead  to  Pupils. 

Have  reports  on  books  read,  as  indicated  under  work  of  previous 
grades. 
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Special  Forms. — Sec-ure  correct  usage.  Make  use  of  such  State 
Grammar  Lessons  as  may  be  applicable.  Use  dictation  exercises 
freely. 

Following  plan  of  lesson  24.  discover  the  helping  words,  can, 
could,  may,  might,  shall,  should,  do,  and  did. 

Teach  the  principal  parts  of  bite,  break,  do,  drink,  drive,  eat, 
give,  go,  know,  lie  (recline),  ring,  rise,  run,  see,  sing,  strike,  take, 
and  write,  and  review  those  previously  learned. 

Develop,  by  observation  and  use,  that  these  helpers  are  used  with 
the  first  form,  or  present,  never  with  the  second  form,  or  past,  and 
never  ahne  with  the  third  form,  or  past  participle. 

Word  Training.— Secure  the  intelligent  use  of  the  dictionary; 
continue  the  training  indicated  under  Fifth  Grade.  In  synonym- 
work  it  is  sufficient  to  discriminate  between  a  word  and  its  nearest 
synon}Tn. 

Teach  use  of 

(a)     Sufiixes — er,  (noun),  er  (adj.),  ness,  ship,  ful,  less,  est,  ly. 

(h)     Prefixes — mis,  in,  un. 

Teach  these  by  induction  if  not  already  known  from  preceding 
grade  work,  and  observe  their  applications.  A  few  additional  ones 
may  be  learned  in  the  same  manner. 

Sentence  Training. — Study  the  simple  sentence.  As  a  method 
use  questions  that  require  in  reply  a  perception  of  the  logical 
relations.  For  material,  use  sentences  as  they  occur  in  reading 
lessons,  or  sentences  selected  for  drill  to  illustrate  certain  relations. 

Increase  the  difficulties  gradually  by  using  longer  sentences  and 
inverted  construction.  This  work  should  be  thoroughly  and  sys- 
tematically done,  covering  every  possible  relation  within  the  simple 
sentence.  Keep  in  view  that  the  object  is  insight  into  relations — 
not  knowledge  of  names. 

In  correcting  compositions  help  pupils  to  good  use  of  the  forms 
of  sentences  they  are  beginning  to  make.  Give  special  attention  to 
arrangement  for  clearness. 
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Paragraphixg. — Occasional  examination  of  an  excellent  model 
paragraph  in  reading-book  or  literature.  Continue  the  paragraph 
essay  upon  the  blackboard  as  a  frequent  exercise.  (See  Fifth  Grade 
suggestion.) 

CoMPOSiTiox. — Continue  oral  work  on  hnes  of  the  preceding 
grade.  In  written  work,  place  paragraph  essays  on  the  blackboard 
for  examination  of  errors  and  bettering  of  sentence  structure  and 
connection.  Occasional  writing  of  business  letters,  invitations,  and 
applications  for  positions.  Use,  as  far  as  needful,  the  lines  sug- 
gested for  Fifth  Grade,  but  demand  increasingly  good  work.  Fre- 
quently require  a  preparatory  outline  of  a  proposed  essay.  Discuss 
these  outlines  for  better  arrangement  of  thought.  Give  at  least  one 
recitation  in  five  to  composition  work. 

Teachers  of  this  grade  should  consult  Frazee's  Lessons  in  Lan- 
guage Work  (Whitaker,  Eay,  50c.),  which  contains  much  supple- 
mental work  and  excellent  suggestions  on  Language  teaching. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

State  Revised  English  Grammar  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
During  this  year  study  the  following: — 

Review  lessons  14-24,  27-39,  50,  and  54,  connecting  them  with 
the  advanced  work  as  will  be  indicated  later,  spending  only  such 
time  on  the  review  part  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  advanced  work.  Study  the  subjects  of  Part  I  which  were 
omitted  in  the  Sixth  Grade.  Use  the  drill  lessons  as  may  seem 
desirable  to  fix  the  subjects  studied.  In  Part  II  study  lessons  101- 
138,  146-148,  158-159,  161,  163,  185-189,  and  209-211.  Teach 
lesson  148  with  29,  158  and  163  with  50,  159  with  54.  '  Lessons 
185-189  and  246-254  in  connection  with  the  work  in  Literature. 
Write  down  the  subjects  of  these  lessons  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
then,  in  teaching,  group  them  about  certain  topics.  Plan  the  work 
so  as  to  cover  approximately  half  of  it  during  each  term. 

In  the  study  of  analysis  and  parsing  be  very  careful  to  use  the 
work  as  a  tool  and  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  (See  Introduction  to 
this  course.)     Use  the  tool  with  moderation  and  intelligence.     Be- 
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ware  of  memorizing  or  mechanical  work.  The  good  way  to  teach 
analysis  or  parsing  is  to  use  the  process  frequently  as  a  means  of 
explaining  a  sentence  or  a  thought  which  is  not  understood.  The 
process  can  be  used  in  studying  Literature  as  well  as  G-rammar. 

Eeading  and  Poems. — (See  suggestions  under  Sixth  G-rade 
and  the  course  in  Eeading  and  Literature.) 

Special  Forms. — Eeview  and  extend  the  work  of  Sixth  Grade 
with  auxiliary  words  and  principal  parts  of  verbs.  Find  that  the 
use  of  have,  had,  be,  been,  is  confined  to  the  third  form,  or  past 
participle,  and  carry  with  such  forms  other  auxiliaries,  as  can, 
could,  must,  etc.  Use  as  in  lesson  27,  lessons  209-211.  Use  dicta- 
tion exercises  freely, 

WoED  Training. — Eeview  the  line  of  work  indicated  for  the 
Sixth  Grade.  Continue  the  training  in  the  intelligent  use  of  the 
dictionary,  as  indicated  under  preceding  grades.  Do  not  refer 
pupils  to  the  dictionary  for  every  new  word.  Eeason  out  the  mean- 
ing of  many  words  by  a  study  of  the  sentence. 

Eeview  the  suffixes  and  the  prefixes  studied  under  Sixth  Grade, 
and  extend  the  work  to  include  such  suffixes  and  prefixes  as  the 
following  :— 

(a)  Suffixes — or,  able,  ish,  en. 

(b)  Prefixes — trans,  post,  anti,  hemi.  over,  under,  pre,  ex,  un, 
re.  Teach  these  largely  by  induction  and  observation,  and  use  the 
knowledge  of  them  to  work  out  the  meaning  of  words  met  with 
in  the  Literature  work.  To  memorize  certain  suffixes  and  prefixes 
must  not  be  made  an  end  in  itself;  the  object  is  to  get  a  new  tool 
with  which  to  open  up  Literature.  Do  not  give  drill  on  Latin 
roots,  as  such  work  is  of  yerj  small  educational  value.  The  place, 
for  such  work  is  in  the  High  School,  and  not  in  the  Grammar 
School.  There  is  no  objection  to  calling  the  attention  of  pupils 
to  the  similarity  of  such  words  as  dignify,  dignity,  and  indignity, 
and  to  telling  them  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  words  are 
derived  from  an  old  Latin  word;  but  to  have  pupils  commit  to 
memory  the  Latin  word  Dignus  and  its  derivations  is  not  to  be 
required. 
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Choice  of  Woeds. — Extend  the  study  of  synonyms,  using  only 
words  met  with  in  the  Language  or  Literature  work,  so  as  to  lead 
pupils  to  an  intelligent  discrimination  between  commonly  used 
words.  Lessons  442,  447,  and  452  of  the  State  Speller,  pages  68-70 
and  80-82  of  Frazee's  Lessons  in  Language  Worl-  will  offer  sugges- 
tions to  teachers. 

Choice  of  Woeds. — In  criticising  composition  work  attend 
more  and  more  to  the  exact  use  of  words.  As  occasion  arises  call 
attention  to  well-chosen  words.  Several  times  during  the  year  give 
an  exercise  in  suppl}dng  ellipses  of  exact  and  choice  words  in  some 
selection  from  literature.    Discuss  the  result. 

Sextexce  Teainixg. — See  material  in  State  Grammar.  Li 
treating  verbals  and  dependent  clauses,  emphasize  their  functions 
as  parts  of  speech.  Present  the  complex  and  the  compound  sen- 
tence as  a  development  from  the  simple.  Bring  out  thoroughly 
lessons  86-90,  93,  95,  96,  supplementing  and  returning  to  review 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  To  secure  perception  of  clause  rela- 
tions question  thoroughly  upon  the  complex  sentence.  Under  Sixth 
Grade  see  method  and  aim  in  dealing  with  simple  sentence. 

In  criticising  composition  work  have  class  correction  of  sen- 
tences. Put  emphasis  upon  arrangement  for  clearness.  Lead  toward 
effective  placing  of  thought  or  force.  When  met,  call  attention  to 
well-constructed  sentences.  Xote  the  different  styles  in  Litera- 
ture studied.  Encourage  pupils  to  suggest  improvements  in  sen- 
tences they  may  find  in  current  reading. 

Paeageaphixg. — Ask  occasionally  for  topic  sentence  of  para- 
graphs in  reading,  or  topic  sentence  of  stanza  in  poetry.  Have  at 
times  an  exercise  of  this  character.  In  making  outlines  for  com- 
positions, have  the  topics  of  proposed  paragraphs  included.  Note 
the  paragraphing  in  the  Literature  read. 

CoMPOSiTiox. — The  oral  composition,  or  short  talk,  should  be 
much  used  as  a  form  of  recitation  in  the  various  studies.  Call  for 
reports  upon  books  read.    Insist  upon  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
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thought.  Begin  teaching  pupils  how  to  recite  or  speak  from  au 
outline  of  suggestive  heads. 

In  written  work,  write  occasional  letters  of  a  business  char- 
acter. Business  forms  in  connection  with  the  work  in  writing, 
using  a  "  Business  Forms  "  copy-book.  Give  at  least  one  period  in 
five  to  essay  writing  on  assigned  subjects.  Keep  well  within  the 
pupils'  range  of  knowledge  and  experience,  remembering  always 
that  there  can  be  no  good  expression  unless  pupils  have  a  good 
stock  of  clear-cut  ideas  to  express.  In  this  and  the  following  grade, 
teachers  should  select  a  series  of  subjects,  dealing  with  the  work 
in  Geography,  History,  or  Literature.  Some  instruction  should  be 
given  upon  narrative  and  descriptive  writing.  Have  narration  of 
an  incident  and  narration  of  personal  experience  involving  more 
than  a  single  incident.  Such  books  as  Carpenter's  South  America 
and  Asia  contain  good  examples  of  narration.  In  reading  from 
these,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  style  used.  Encourage  the 
writing  of  short  original  stories,  and  descriptions  of  persons,  build- 
ings, and  scenes  from  actual  observation. 

In  composition  work  involving  more  than  a  paragraph  or  two, 
insist  upon  an  outline  of  topics. 

EIGHTH  GEADE. 

State  Eevised  English  Grammar  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
During  this  year  study  the  following: 

FALL     TEEM. 

Make  a  hasty  review  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  as  given  in  Part 
11.  Spend  only  so  much  time  on  this  work  as  may  be  necessary  to 
recall  the  subjects  to  mind.  Two  weeks  should  be  sufficient.  Be- 
gin at  lesson  139  and  take  to  lesson  184.  Use  the  drill  lessons  to 
whatever  extent  may  seem  necessary,  and  study  briefly  lessons  which 
have  been  studied  in  Seventh  Grade.  Composition  lessons  should 
be  used  as  such.  Use  lessons  183-189  and  246-254  in  connection 
with  the  work  in  Literature.  Begin  the  use  of  sentence  analysis? 
as  a  tool,  and  give  drill  on  parsing  (see  Spring  Term). 
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SPRING  TEEM. 

Begin  at  A^erTjs.  lesson  191,  and  take  to  lesson  238.  Stress 
should  be  laid  upon  the  verb  and  its  complements.  Use  the  ap- 
pendix for  reference,  but  have  the  more  commonly  used  Irregular 
Verbs  learned.  Also  use  lessons  229-245  as  suggestions  toward  a 
thorough  review  and  rounding  off  of  the  preceding  work.  In  this 
grade  give  a  thorough  drill  on  sentence  analysis,  keeping  in  mind 
its  use  as  a  tool  and  not  permitting  the  work  to  become  mechanical. 
Progress  from  easy  sentences  to  those  of  ordinary  difficulty,  but 
do  not  let  the  work  degenerate  into  working  out  sentence  puzzles, 
as  such  work  is  analogous  to  solving  difficult  problems  in  Partial 
Pa}Tnents  or  Partnership.  Such  work  provides  good  puzzles,  but 
is  of  but  small  educational  value  compared  with  easier  work.  Better 
training  can  be  given  in  Analysis  and  Arithmetic  by  keeping  the 
work  well  within  the  pupils'  reach.  Also  give  thorough  drill  on 
parsing,  but  with  the  same  cautions  as  those  above.  Use  lessons 
185-189  and  246-254  as  may  seem  necessary  in  connection  with 
the  work  in  Literature. 

BOTH     TERMS. 

Literature  Studies. — In  studying  each  selection  have  pupils 
observe  the  locality  of  the  action,  the  divisions  of  the  narrative, 
the  introduction  of  the  characters,  their  description,  introduction 
of  scenery  and  its  use,  customs,  and  something  of  the  humor.  (See 
Course  in  Reading  and  Literature.) 

Have  talks  and  short  essays  on  the  characters.  Prepare  ques- 
tions and  call  for  work  that  will  elicit  original  thought  or  investiga- 
tion; as.  With  whom  do  you  sympathize?  With  whom  does  the 
author  prepare  us  to  sympathize?  LTp  to  what  point  in  the  story 
does  everything  go  well  "with  any  character?  Complete  or  add  to 
the  story.  What  are  the  natural  divisions  of  the  story?  The  Liter- 
ature of  this  grade  gives  many  opportunities  for  variety  of  treat- 
ment. 

Special  Forms. — Vigilant  oversight,  to  confirm  correct  usage 
and  strengthen  weak  points.     (See  outlines  for  previous  grades.) 
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^yoED  Training. — Extend  the  suggestions  given  under  Seventh 
Grade.    Use  the  suggestions  given  in  the  Grammar. 

Sentence  Training. — By  careful  criticism  and  by  observation 
of  good  models  maintain  steady  progress  in  sentence  use.  (See 
Seventh  Grade.)  Call  some  attention  to  arrangement  and  choice  of 
words  for  smoothness. 

Paragraph.- — (See  Seventh  Grade.)  Careful  criticism  of  para- 
graphs in  pupil's  essays.  Study  of  a  few  model  paragraphs  recog- 
nizing unity,  coherence,  and  stress.  Show  by  illustration  from 
sentences  that  these  are  also  the  qualities  of  a  good  sentence. 

Composition. — Continue  oral  work  upon  lines  laid  out  for 
Seventh  Grade.  In  written  work  have  occasional  letter-writing. 
At  times,  dictate  the  general  idea  and  a  few  points  of  a  proposed 
letter,  the  pupils  taking  notes.  After  writing  out,  compare  and 
discuss.  The  composition  subjects  chosen  from  the  school  studies 
should  require  the  pupils  to  re-arrange  the  material  or  summarize 
it  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view  from  that  in  the  source 
or  sources  from  which  it  is  drawn.  Many  subjects  should  be  taken 
from  the  Literature  or  History  studied  and  from  subjects  connected 
with  books  read.    Keep  originality  in  view. 

See  that  the  essays  are  more  and  more  characterized  by  the 
qualities  of  a  well-constructed  sentence  or  paragraph;  unity,  or 
sticking  to  the  subject;  sequence,  or  logical  arrangement;  stress, 
or  the  bringing  out  of  some  distinct  idea. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  pupils  should  use  the  English 
Language  with  accuracy  and  intelligence.  The  correct  forms  of 
words  and  sentences  should  have  become  a  fixed  habit,  and  pupils 
should  be  able  to  discriminate  among  the  various  meanings  and 
uses  of  words  and  to  write  an  abstract,  composition,  or  letter  that 
will  be  free  from  errors  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalization. 
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V.    SPELLING  AND  WORD  ANALYSIS. 


i.    INTRODUCTION. 

Children  learn  to  spell  in  one  or  more  of  four  different  ways : — 

First — Through  the  eye,  by  seeing  words  written  do^\'n  and 
forming  the  habit  of  noticing  and  remembering  the  spelling  of 
words  met  with.  This  method  should  receive  much  attention,  as  the 
habit  thus  formed  is  the  basis  of  learning  to  spell  correctly.  It 
should  be  the  only  method  during  the  First  Year  of  school  work, 
and  should  predominate  throughout  the  Primary  Grades. 

Second — Through  the  ear,  by  hearing  the  words  distinctly  pro- 
noimeed,  and  noticing  the  articulation,  accent,  component  sounds, 
shape  of  the  lips,  etc.  Beginning  with  the  Second  Grade,  this 
method  should  receive  increasing  attention,  and  throughout  the 
grades,  there  should  be  occasional  rapid  oral  drill  in  spelling. 

Third — Through  voice,  by  pronouncing  and  sounding  the  words 
or  syllables.  Pupils  who  learn  to  spell  only  in  this  manner  are 
usually  slower  spellers  than  those  learning  through  the  eye  or  car. 

Fovrth — By  combining  the  above  with  action  of  the  arm  muscles, 
— that  is,  looking  at  the  word,  pronouncing  it,  and  then  writing  it 
down  before  a  lasting  impression  is  made.  Those  who  learn  only 
in  this  way  are  the  sloM'est  spellers.  It  is  necessary  for  them  that 
the  brain  centers  of  sight,  hearing,  speech,  and  muscular  action  for 
the  arm  and  fingers,  he  brought  into  use  and  co-ordinated  to  form  a 
lasting  impression. 
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Most  pupils  use  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  methods, 
and  the  best  results,  considering  a  school  as  a  whole,  will  be  obtained 
by  combining  the  different  methods  as  indicated  in  the  following. 

In  teaching  Spelling,  as  in  teaching  a  list  of  irregular  verbs, 
there  must  be  a  large  amount  of  memory  drill.  The  spelling-book, 
with  lessons  to  be  learned  by  memory  work,  certainly  has  an  im- 
portant place,  though  it  is  not  adapted  to  use  in  the  lower  grades. 
Words  used  in  the  reader  and  in  literature  studied  should  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  spelling-lessons.  In  all  grades  from  the  Fourth  to  the 
Eighth,  pupils  should  be  required  to  keep  blank-books  for  spelling. 
Five-cent  blank-books,  books  of  twenty-four  pages  and  about  seven 
by  eight  inches  in  size,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  "Words 
should  be  selected  from  lessons  read,  learned,  written  from 
dictation  into  these  blank-books,  and  corrected.  Once  a  week 
and  once  a  month  there  should  be  a  review  of  what  has  been  learned. 
Deputies,  in  examining  grades  below  those  using  the  State  Speller, 
will  call  for  these  books  and  give  words  from  the  lists  they  contain. 
Deputies  will  also  use  them  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Sixth  to 
the  Eighth  Grades. 

In  the  First  Grade  the  work  should  be  wholly  written,  and  as  far 
as  possible  give  only  such  words  as  are  spelled  as  they  sound.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  Second  Grade  oral  spelling  should  begin, 
using  phonetic  spelling  largely.  In  all  grades  up  to  the  Eighth,  the 
written  spelling  should  predominate,  but  with  increasing  em- 
phasis on  oral  spelling  throughout  the  upper  grades.  Oral  work 
should  be  given  largely  in  the  form  of  rapid  review  tests,  and  should 
not  be  used  to  any  great  extent  below  the  Fifth  Grade. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  separation  of  words  into 
syllables,  the  use  of  the  hyphen  in  compound  words,  and  the  mark- 
ing of  vowels.  Words  commonly  misspelled  should  be  listed  and  used 
for  review.  Words  which  individual  pupils  have  difficulty  in  spelling 
should  be  kept  on  individual  lists  and  learned.  The  last  page  or  two 
of  the  blank-book  should  be  reserved  for  such  a  list.  From  time  to 
time  give  easy  drill  on  the  construction  of  sentences  involving  tha 
use  and  the  definition  of  a  word,  but  such  work  should  be  largely 
oral.  Pupils  should  know  the  meaning  of  words  spelled.  Teach 
the  pupils  the  simple  rules  for  spelling,  illustrating  by  lists  of  words. 
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Correlate  the  work  closely  with  Language,  Eeading,  and  Litera- 
ture. From  time  to  time,  as  indicated  under  the  Language  Course, 
give  drill  in  the  choice  of  words,  synonyms,  and  use  of  suffixes  and 
prefixes.  The  Speller  gives  sufficient  material.  Do  not  make  this 
work  too  technical,  and  do  not  teach  Latin  and  Greek  roots.  Use 
such  aids  as  have  just  been  indicated,  but  remember  that  the  teach- 
ing of  Spelling  is  largely  memory  work. 


2.    OUTLINE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

FIKST  GEADE. 

Written  work  only  during  this  year.  Select  words  from  the 
Keader.  Give  drill  in  copying  to  fix  forms.  x\lso  give  drill  in 
writing  short,  easy  sentences,  involving  the  use  of  some  of  the  words 
marked  to  be  learned. 

The  teaching  of  Writing  and  Spelling  should  begin  simultane- 
ously with  that  of  Eeading.  Through  the  first  year,  there  should  be 
no  attempt  at  oral  spelling,  and  the  calling  of  letters  by  their  names 
should  be  carefully  avoided;  for,  until  the  pupils  have  become 
strong  in  the  use  of  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  their  names  prove  • 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  mastery  of  words,  and  cause  confusion. 

Spelling  is  taught  simply  by  copying  a  word  or  a  sentence,  until 
the  child  is  able  to  reproduce  it  without  a  copy. 

Also  give  drill  in  writing  from  dictation  short,  easy  sentences 
involving  the  correct  use  of  such  words  as  do,  done,  bring,  saw,  seen, 
him,  me,  I,  is,  are,  break,  and  broke. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  give  drill  in  written  spelling  from 
words  pronounced  phonetically  by  the  teacher,  pupils  watching  the 
teacher's  lips.  (See  courses  in  Language,  and  Eeading  and  Litera- 
ture. ) 

SECOND  GEADE. 

Continue  work  as  indicated  for  First  Grade.  Select  spelling 
from  the  Eeader  used.     Spell  the  words  at  the  head  of  each  lesson, 
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pliouetically  in  part,  gradually  changing  to  regular  spelling  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year.  Teachers  should  give  dictation  phonet- 
ically, pupils  watching  the  teacher's  lips.  Eequire  neat  work  in 
written  Spelling.  Dictate  sentences  involving  correct  use  of  verbs 
and  pronouns.  Oral  spelling  should  be  taken  up  during  the  last, 
quarter  of  the  year.  It  requires  but  little  drill,  and  should  receive 
but  little  attention.  Valuable  points  in  the  presentation  of  sounds 
to  children  can  be  found  in  "  Suggestions  to  Teachers  "  in  the  back 
part  of  Deane's  Phonetic  Reader  (The  Morse  Co.),  or  in  Yan  Liew 
and  Lucas's  Phonics  and  Reading  (Pub.  School  Pub.  Co.). 
(See  Courses  in  Language,  and  Eeading  and  Literature.) 


THIRD  GEADE. 

Select  words  from  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  reading-lessons. 
Begin  to  introduce  words  from  other  lessons.  Give  drill  in  the  di- 
vision of  syllables  and  the  marking  of  accents.  Continue  phonic 
drill,  and  mark  the  sound  of  one  vowel  in  a  word.  Give  drill  in 
writing  sentences  from  dictation,  noticing  use  of  capitals,  punctua- 
tion, and  spelling.  Dictate  sentences  involving  the  correct  use  of 
verbs  and  pronouns.  Give  dictation  exercises  to  correct  common  er- 
rors. Make  a  list  of  commonly  misspelled  words  and  give  drill  on 
them.  (See  suggestions  under  Language,  and  Eeading  and  Litera- 
ture Courses.) 

FOUETH  GEADE. 

Select  from  words  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Third 
Eeader,  so  long  as  used  in  this  grade.  Select  words  from  Literature 
read,  and  from  other  lessons.  Begin  keeping  a  blank-book  for  spell- 
ing (see  Introduction),  and  mark  ten  to  fifteen  words  a  day  to  be 
learned.  Work  out  their  definitions  from  the  context  or  by  ques- 
tions. The  next  day,  or  later  in  the  same  day,  dictate  these  and 
have  pupils  write  them  down  in  their  blank-books,  with  definitions, 
and  then  exchange  with  other  pupils  for  correction.  Have  all  writ- 
ten work  done  neatly.     Correct  spelling  in  the  definition  as  in  the 
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word.  Once  a  week  and  once  a  month  give  oral  review  drill.  Ou 
review  days  omit  advanced  work. 

Continue  drill  in  the  division  of  S3dlables,  and  the  marking  of 
vowels  and  accents.  Teach  the  use  of  the  hyphen  in  compound 
words,  as  met  with  in  the  reading  lessons. 

In  dictating  prose  and  poetry  notice  spelling  as  well  as  punctua- 
tion and  capitals.     (See  suggestions  under  Language  Course.) 

FIFTH  GEADE. 

Continue  the  work  as  begun  in  the  Fourth  Grade.  Introduce  the 
use  of  the  dictionary  to  find  the  meaning  and  the  pronunciation  of 
words.  Give  drill  on  how  to  find  words  rapidly  and  on  how  to  pro- 
nounce them  from  the  marking.  Continue  to  use  the  blank-book  for 
spelling,  as  in  the  Fourth  Grade.  Select  twenty  words  a  day  from 
reading  or  literature  studied,  or  from  time  to  time  from  some  other 
subject,  as  the  names  of  the  States  from  Geography.  Dictate,  de- 
fine, and  correct  these,  and  have  weekly  and  monthly  oral  reviews, 
as  indicated  under  Fourth  Grade.  Give  drill  in  the  spelling 
of  irregular  verbs  and  nouns  forming '  their  plurals  irregularly. 
( See  course  in  Language  for  further  suggestions. ) 

SIXTH  GEADE. 

FALL  TERM. 

State  Speller,  lessons  1-50.'     (See  directions  for  both  terms.) 

SPRING  TERM. 

State  Speller,  lessons  51-104.     (See  directions  for  both  terms.) 

BOTH  TERMS. 

The  foregoing  assignment  of  work  gives  ten  lessons  a  month. 
This  work  can  be  done  in  about  two  or  three  days  per  week,  leaving 
one  or  two  days  for  Spelling  in  connection  with  the  Eeading  and 
Literature,  and  one  day  for  review  work. 
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In  siicli  lessons  as  the  written  part  o'f  lesson  14-16  and  others 
of  the  same  type  do  most  of  the  work  as  quick  oral  work  in  class, 
the  definitions  having  been  looked  up  and  the  work  studied  previous- 
ly. A  few  of  the  exercises  may  be  written  out,  but  all  need  not  be. 
In  the  oral  work  the  teacher  has  a  good  opportunity  to  see  how  much 
is  really  known  as  to  the  differences  in  meaning,  correlating  the 
work  with  the  Choice  of  Words  indicated  under  Language.  Have 
the  pupils  give  orally  the  definitions  of  the  words,  and  sentences 
showing  their  use.     Such  oral  work  gives  good  drill. 

Omit  entirely  the  written  part  of  lessons  of  the  17-24  type,  and 
omit  filling  out  blanks,  except  orally  in  lessons  of  the  9-13  type. 
A  few  of  these  may  be  used  as  Language  work,  but  only  a  few  need 
be  so  used. 

Continue  the  use  of  the  blank-book,  for  Spelling,  as  indicated 
above.  Select  an  average  of  twenty  words  a  week  from  the  Reading 
or  Literature  studied.  Have  weekly  and  monthly  reviews  on 
the  words  from  the  Eeading  or  Literature  and  the  Speller. 

Continue  the  use  of  the  dictionary  but  train  pupils  to  find  the 
meaning  of  words  from  the  context.  Teach  pupils  to  look  up  words 
at  '^  the  moment  of  awakened  curiosity."'  Look  up  the  meaning  of 
words  marked  (*). 

Consult  the  Language  Course  and  correlate  the  suggestions 
found  there  with  the  work  on  Spelling. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 

FALL  TER:\r. 

State  Speller,  lessons  10.5-1-56.     (See  directions  for  both  terms.) 

SPRING  TERM. 

State  Speller,  lessons  157-185,  omitting  lessons  180-181,  202- 
204,  228,  and  233-234;  use  lessons  186-201,  205-227,  and  229-232 
only  for  class  drill  in  distinct  articulation;  omit  lessons  235-249; 
and  study  lessons  250-270.     (See  directions  for  both  terms.) 
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BOTH  TEEMS. 

See  suggestions  given  under  Sixth  Grade.  Follow  the  direc- 
tions as  to  use  of  certain  lessons  given  there.  Also  see  Language 
Course  and  correlate  the  suggestions  found  there  with  the  work  as 
found  in  the  Speller  and  in  Literature. 

Teachers  should  consult  pages  168-193  for  suggestions  as  to 
elementary  work  in  word  analysis. 

EIGHTH  GEADE. 

FALL  TERM. 

State  Speller,  lessons  271-330.  Besides  spelling  the  words  in 
lessons  271-298,  give  special  drill  on  the  distinct  articulation  of 
them. 

SPRING  TERM. 

state  Speller,  lessons  331-380,  omitting  352-359  and  366-372, 
and  look  up  345-347  only. 

BOTH  TERMS. 

See  suggestions  under  Sixth  Grade.  Also  see  Language  Course 
and  correlate  with  the  work  as  found  in  the  Speller  and  in  Litera- 
ture. 

Teachers  should  consult  pages  168-192  for  suggestions  as  to 
elementary  work  in  word  analysis. 


VI.    ARITHMETIC. 


I.    INTRODUCTION. 

The  foundation  for  arithmetical  work  is  laid  during  the  first 
four  years  of  school  work,  though  Arithmetic,  as  a  regular  class 
study,  should  not  be  begun  during  the  first  school  year.  At  the 
age  of  six  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  child  have  scarcely  begun  to 
develop,  and  to  attempt  to  force  the  functioning  of  powers  before 
the  period  of  their  normal  development  only  leads  to  later  weak- 
ness. While  there  is  much  to  be  said  against  a  too  rigid  drill  on 
numbers  during  the  first  two  years  of  school  life,  there  is  also 
much  to  be  said  against  an  entire  omission  of  a  subject  which,  more 
than  any  other,  stands  for  clear  and  definite  thinking,  and  which  is 
so  useful  in  the  child's  attempts  to  interpret  Xature.  While  there 
should  be  no  definite  daily  recitation  time  for  number  work  during 
the  first  year,  and  while  the  work  during  the  second  year  should  not 
be  so  heav}"  nor  so  formal  as  during  the  third  year,  the  teacher 
should  still  keep  prominently  before  her  in  both  First  and  Second 
Grades,  the  idea  of  lajing  a  good  foundation  for  number  work,  and 
should  use  the  many  opportunities  of  the  school  to  assist  her  in 
so  doing.  The  section  on  "  Eelated  Xumber  Work  "  will  offer  many 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  do  such  work, — as  to  how  to  utilize  the 
child's  life-experiences  to  cause  such  simple  numbers  as  3,  6,  -J,  \, 
etc.,  to  be  used  as  expressions  of  quantitative  relations  which  he  has 
come  to  know  as  he  came  to  know  red,  or  sour,  or  cold. 

Two  aspects  of  number  are  presented  to  the  child, — ^the  serial 
as  given  in  counting  by  units,  which  involves  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion, and  the  ratio  aspect,  as  given  in  the  "  times  "  idea,  which  in- 
volves multiplication,  division,  and  fractions.     The  pupil  must  be 
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introduced  to  the  work  by  means  of  objects  and  quantitative  nieas- 
urings,  but,  since  number  is  a  mental  process,  objects  should  be  used 
with  judgment  and  caution  and  should  be  discontinued  when  the 
process  along  any  particular  line  is  started.  Whenever  the  child 
can  think  the  symbol  easily  he  is  ready  to  dispense  with  concrete 
work. 

The  serial  and  the  ratio  idea,  counting  and  measuring,  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  Some  things,  as  four  marbles  or  six  boys,  must  be 
counted;  other  things,  as  the  length  of  a  leaf,  or  the  width  of  a 
board,  must  be  measured.  Measuring  will  create  more  interest  in 
numerical  work  than  can  be  obtained  from  counting  devices.  It  Avill 
increase  the  material  at  the  teacher's  command,  and  enable  her  to 
introduce  calculations  as  incidental  to  counting,  comparing,  meas- 
uring, grouping,  and  expressing  relations.  Xumerical  ideas  are 
ideas  of  the  relations  of  quantities  or  magnitudes,  and  must  be 
taught  through  a  comparison  of  them.  The  child  must  be  taught 
first  the  idea  of  greater  or  less,  which  involves  addition  and 
subtraction ;  then  the  idea  of  how  many  times  greater  or  less,  which 
involves  multiplication,  division  and  fractions;  assuming  any 
quantity  as  a  basis  involves  the  principle  of  ratio  and  proportion, 
and,  if  100  is  taken  as  the  basis,  the  principle  of  percentage  is  used. 
As  these  latter  notions  of  exact  measurement  are  by  no  means  easy 
for  the  child  to  comprehend  they  should  be  introduced  slowly. 

It  clearly  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  numerical  ideas  are 
best  developed  by  using  objects  that  can  be  measured  and  by  actually 
measuring  them.  Even  in  counting,  the  fixed  unit  plan, — that  is, 
counting  only  by  single  things  or  objects, — should  be  avoided. 
Exact  estimates  of  quantity  are  made  by  units  of  different  values, 
which  are  themselves  exactly  measured.  Thus  we  msty  measure 
distance  by  using  the  yard-unit,  itself  made  up  of  three  foot-units ; 
or  by  using  tlie  foot-unit,  itself  made  up  of  twelve  inch-units.  Hence 
in  teaching,  let  the  teacher  make  liberal  use  of  objects  of  the  same 
kind  having  different  sizes  in  exact  relation  to  one  another,  and  of 
actual  measurings,  as  with  the  foot  rule,  six-inch  rule,  pint  measure, 
quart  measure,  etc. 

Caution  is  further  made  that  the  unity  of  every  number  as  well 
as   its  multiplicity   must   be   brought   out, — that   is,   that    3,   for 
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example,  is  a  unity  of  three  units,  and  not  the  third  thing  in  a  series. 
To  accomplish  this,  do  not  proceed  from  one  number  to  another 
when  teaching  numbers  by  the  addition  of  one  to  the  next  preceding, 
but  give  the  child  the  new  number  and  help  him  to  discover  its 
combinations.  Thus,  having  taught  him  the  number  4,  give  him 
8  things  and  lead  him  to  discover  by  his  own  investigations  what 
eombinations  make  8,  and  what  relation  it  bears  to  other  numbers 
already  known. 

The  work  in  fractions  should  be  developed  along  with  the  work 
in  multiplication  and  division,  paralleling  it;  7iot,  therefore,  alone 
and  chiefly  by  the  division  of  single  things  into  parts,  hut  rather  by 
the  relations  of  groups  and  measures  to  others  of  like  kind. 

Since  the  purpose  of  Arithmetic  is  to  develop  clear-cut  numeri- 
cal ideas,  mental  work  should  always,  from  first  to  last,  be  empha- 
sized above  written  work.  Throughout  the  course  there  should  be 
frequent  short  mental  drills.  A  few  minutes  given  to  oral  work 
each  day,  the  work  being  based  on  that  of  the  grade,  will  give  much 
better  results  than  the  same  amount  of  time  concentrated  into  one 
period  a  week. 

Throughout  the  work,  teachers  should  give  a  large  number  and  a 
great  variety  of  practical  problems  which  will  apply  the  principles 
learned.  Many  of  these  should  be  solved  mentally.  In  giving  such 
problems  care  must  be  taken  not  to  go  beyond  the  common  experi- 
ences of  the  class.  The  home  and  outdoor  life  of  the  children  and 
the  city  life  of  San  Francisco  offer  the  best  of  opportunities  for 
arithmetical  work.  The  simpler  operations  of  Arithmetic  can  be 
better  illustrated  by  problems  given  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and 
having  a  vital  connection  with  the  life  of  pupils  and  teacher  than 
can  be  done  by  the  problems  usually  found  in  Arithmetics.  A  fun- 
damental defect  of  Arithmetics  is  the  large  number  of  value  prob- 
lems. These  appeal  to  the  sense  of  value  in  a  way  to  which  the  child 
is  often  unable  to  respond,  and  cause  Arithmetic  to  consist  of  mem- 
orizing instead  of  reasoning. 

Teachers  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  cover  too 
much  ground  or  to  solve  too  many  problems.  To  secure  the  ability 
to  do  careful  continuous  thinking  should  be  the  aim  of  the  work. 
Thirty  minutes  spent  in  solving  a  few  problems,  where  each  pupil 
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is  required  to  think  out  6ach  step  in  the  solution  by  reason  of  the 
skillful  questioning  of  the  teacher,  is  ^ worth  much  more  in  the  de- 
velopment of  arithmetical  power  than  the  same  time  spent  in  indi- 
vidual solution  and  explanation  of  twenty  problems^,  assigned  in 
rotation  to  be  worked  at  the  blackboard.  A  certain  per  cent,  of  the 
defective  work  in  Arithmetic  usually  is  due  to  unpedagogical 
methods  in  conducting  the  recitation. 

Teachers  should  also  not  make  the  mistake  of  attempting  too 
difficult  problems.  The  basis  of  good  arithmetical  work  lies  in  the 
accurate  and  rapid  use  of  the  four  fundamental  operations,  both 
with  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  and  accuracy  and  rapidity  in 
the  use  of  these  fundamentals  can  be  obtained  better  by  drill  with 
small  numbers  than  with  large.  There  should  be  rapid  drill  work 
throughout  every  grade. 


2.    RELATED  NUMBER  WORK. 

(foe  GEADES  I  AND  II.) 

To  illustrate  how  the  various  forms  of  schoolroom  administra- 
tion, school  work,  and  out-of-door  games  may  be  pressed  into  the 
service  of  number,  there  is  reproduced  below  a  pamphlet  which  was 
prepared  by  the  primary  teachers  of  Austin,  Illinois,  and  which  is 
here  reproduced  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  City  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Newell  D.  Gilbert.  Dr.  Dewey  has  called  such  work  "  Eelated 
Number  Work,"  and  has  divided  it  into  (1)  Arithmetic,  (2) 
Science,  (3)  Construction,  and  (4)  Plays  and  Games.  This  outline 
is  intended  only  to  be  suggestive  of  the  abundant  material  close  at 
ithe  teacher's  hand. 

"I.    ADMINISTRATION. 
1  Attendance. 

Pupils  counted ;  by  ones,  by  twos,  by  unequal  addends. 
Count  and  see  how  many  boys  present  in  row  1  ?  how 
many  girls  ?  how  many  pupils  ?   how  many  boys  absent  ? 
■  how  many  girls?   how  many  pupils? 
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How  many  present  (absent)  in  rows  1  and  3?  2  and 
3  ?  etc.    In  rows  1,  2,  and  3  ?  etc.    In  the  school  ? 

How  many  boys  belong  in  row  1  ?  How  many  are 
here?     How  many  must  be  away? 

"  2  Distribution  of  Material,  ly  roivs  or  hy  classes,  or  both.  , 
A  monitor  comes  to  teacher  for  each  row.    How  many 
sheets  of  paper,  pairs  of  scissors,  pencils,  books,  etc.,  do 
you  need?    Teacher  hands  him  some.    How  many  hav-3 
you?     Is  that  as  many  as  you  need?     Do  you  need  as 
many  as  that  ?    How  many  more  do  you  need  ?    Eeturn 
me  all  you  do  not  need. 
OR 
Child  goes  to  supply  and  counts  out  for  himself,  un- 
der teacher's  eye,  what  he  needs;    encouraged  to  count 
not  only  by  ones,  but  by  twos  and  threes,  or  to  count  the 
unequal  addends. 

If  practicable,  appoint  head  monitor  to  take  teacher's 
place  in  supervising  distribution  of  material. 

"3  Collection  of  Material:    similar  to  foregoing. 
Heading,  etc. 

Finding  page  by  number.  Finding  line  on  the  page 
or  word  in  the  line  by  number.  Find  a  given  word,  on 
which  drill  is  being  given;  find  it  again;  again.  How 
many  times  can  you  find  it  ?  Group  words  phonetically ; 
by  rh}Tnes ;  etc.    How  many  in  each  group  ? 

Xumber  involved  in  stories  told,  or  the  subject-matter 
of  the  reading  lessons. 

*'II.    SCIENCE. 
1  Weather  Record. 

Days  and  dates, — find  date  by  addition  from  day  to 
day,  Friday  to  Monday.  Character  of  weather  denoted 
by  disks  of  colored  paper  or  colored  chalk, — ^number  of 
clear,  cloudy,  rainy,  etc.  days  in  the  week  ?  In  a  month  ? 
Comparisons;  averages.  Prevailing  winds, — how  many 
days  had  we  a  west  wind?  Northwest?  Southeast? 
South?  etc.     Which  had  we  the  most? 
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"  2  Time. 

Hours,  half  hours,  quarter  hours;  1-2,  1-4,  3-4  of 
60  min.     Counting  by  fives  to  30;   to  60.     Products  of 

5  min.  to  5  x  12.    Multiples  of  5  min.,  plus  1,  2,  3,  4  min. 

Making  clock  face.     (See  Construction.) 

"  3  Observation  Work. 

Studies  of  buds  and  leaves ;  of  animals,  etc. 

"  J^  Measurement. 

Children  measure  oue  another.  Growth  of  twigs, — 
comparisons.  Soils — definite  amounts  measured  out  by 
the  children;  loam,  sand,  etc.,  separated,  measured,  and 
compared.  Weights — absorption  of  water  by  seeds, — 
elements  of  soil  compared. 

In  connection  with  construction  work.  Learning 
the  foot  rule.     Compare  with  1  in.,  2  in.,  3  in.,  4  in., 

6  in.,  sticks.  Compare  these  with  each  other.  Stick- 
laying,  using  sticks  of  above  lengths.  Children  de- 
termine aggregate  and  relative  dimensions  of  figures 
laid;  also  study  figures  dictated  for  laying  and  deter- 
mine sticks  available  and  make  requisition  accordingly: 
so  many  1  in.,  2  in.,  etc.  sticks.  Teacher  by  questioning 
leads  the  children  to  see  various  combinations  of  sticks 
of  different  lengths  that  may  be  made  in  making  the 
same  figure. 

"7/7.    CONSTRUCTION. 

1  Ruling  lines,  squares,  oblongs,  to  dictation  and  scale. 

Sheets  for  weather  record.  Wind  charts, —  ther- 
mometers, etc.  Eecord  sheets — score  cards — for  games. 
In  all  marking,  children  assist  in  any  computations  neces- 
sary to  get  total  lengths  and  breadths,  and  effect  of  any 
allowance;  e.  g.,  laps  in  making  boxes;  for  cover  of  a 
box  compared  with  the  box  itself. 

"  2  Related  objects. 

Trays  for  paste.  Boxes  of  various  shapes  and  sizes 
for  seeds,  soil,  pencils,  crayon,  and  other  collections  and 
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material;  for  measures,  cubic  inch,  eight  cubic  inches. 
Circle  markers — 1  in.  by  6  in.,  divided  into  inches;  1-2 
in.  by  6  in.,  divided  into  1-2  inches.  Circles  of  colored 
paper  for  weather  record.  Clock  dials  on  board.  Draw 
with  strings,  making  outer  circle  12  in.  in  diameter, 
inner  10  in.,  on  paper,  with  circle  markers,  making  the 
outer  6  in.,  the  inner  5  in.  Envelopes,  book-covers,  etc. 
Mounting  sheets. 

S  Objects  suggested  by  Literature  or  Reading. 

Wigwam,  canoe,  bow  and  arrows — Hiawatha;  other 
objects  in  connection  with  Literature ;  cradle — Pilgrims ; 
sled,  etc. — Eskimos;  log-house — Lincoln. 

IV.    GAMES. 

Note. — One  large  advantage  of  games  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  over  the  number  notion  and  processes 
into  the  children's  own  field  of  activity,  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  school-room  and  the  immediate  urgency  of  the 
teacher.  Any  game  to  which  a  score  may  be  put  can  be 
thus  used.  Children  should  mal'e  and  keep  their  own 
score-cards  in  such  grades  and  games  as  make  this  practi- 
cable. Eesults  should  come  under  review  of  teacher. 
Hints  as  to  rapid  and  easy  combinations  in  making  up 
scores  should  be  freely  given.  The  work  given  here  is 
not  fully  elaborated,  but  has  proved  practicable. 

"  1  "  Five  Little  Chickadees." 

Five  children  represent  the  chickadees.  The  others 
sing.  As  they  sing,  "  One  flew  away  and  then  there  were 
four,"  one  chickadee  flies  to  his  seat.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  verse,  "  One  flew  away  and  then  there  were  three," 
another  flies  to  his  seat.  Tliis  continues  till,  with  the 
fifth  verse,  all  have  flo'OTi. 

''  2  Going  to  Jerusalem. 

A  small  amount  of  number  work  is  involved  in  this 
game.  The  children  in  a  given  row  stand,  one  seat  is 
raised,  and  the  children  march  from  places.    When  music 
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stops  they  run  to  seats,  and  the  child  who  finds  no  seat 
is  out  of  the  game.  This  goes  on  until  only  one  child  is 
left. 

'^3  Bean  Bag  Game.    No.  1. 

Our  bean  bag  board  is  twenty-eight  inches  long  by 
fifteen  inches  wide,  with  one  hole  in  the  center  measur- 
ing six  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  a  support  six  inches 
high  hinged  on  six  inches  from  one  end.  We  draw  a 
line  to  show  where  the  player  shall  stand,  and  advise 
holding  all  the  bags  with  one  arm  and  never  taking  the 
eye  from  the  mark.  At  first  we  played  with  six  bags, 
red,  blue,  yellow,  green,  orange,  and  violet,  (standard 
colorg),  letting  the  child  who  played  hold  up  those  he 
succeeded  in  getting  in  the  hole,  while  the  other  children 
told  the  colors  of  the  bags  and  the  number.  Tell  how 
many  went  in  and  many  did  not.  How  many  in  the 
hole,  how  many  on  the  board,  on  the  floor  ?  Then  give 
values  to  the  positions : — 

a.    1  for  each  bag  in  the  hole. 
&.    2  for  each  bag  in  the  hole. 

1  for  each  bag  on  the  board. 
c.    2  for  each  bag  in  the  hole. 

1  for  each  bag  on  the  board. 

1  off  for  each  bag  on  the  floor. 

"  Bean  Bag  Game.    No.  2. — -Equipment. 

a. — Board  of  convenient  size — say,  18  in.  by  30  in. 
In  the  upper  right  hand  corner  is  to  be  cut  a  hole  6  in. 
in  diameter;  in  the  center,  a  4  in.  hole;  in  the  lower 
right  hand  corner,  an  8  in.  hole. 

h. — Bags — any  number,  not  fewer  than  the  pupils 
in  a  full  row.  These  may  be  of  various  colors  and  ar- 
ranged in  sets. 

c. — Score-sheets, — take  ordinary  drawing  paper  6  in. 
by  9  in.  Have  the  children  rule  these  to  scale,  as  follows : 
Lengthwise  of  the  sheet,  rule  a  space  at  the  top,  1-|  in. 
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for  a  heading;  a  space  f  in.  wide  for  column  numbers 
or  letters;  five  -J-in.  spaces  for  days  of  week;  a  |-ia. 
space  below  these  for  footings.  Across  these  spaces,  rule 
a  column  2-|-  or  3  in.  wide  for  names  of  days,  and  as  many 
narrower  columns  as  there  are  rows  of  desks. 

"  Play. 

Divide  among  children  of  each  row  as  many  bags  as 
there  are  children  in  the  fullest  row.  Choose  one  pupil 
to  throw  all  the  bags  for  his  row ;  or  let  each  child  of  a 
row  throw  in  turn.  If  any  row  has  fewer  pupils  than 
other  rows,  let  the  child  who  makes  the  best  throw,  toss 
the  extra  bags. 

"  Score. 

The  largest  hole  may  count  5  points,  the  next  largest 
10,  the  smallest  20 ;  or  they  may  count  4,  2,  1,  or  5,  3,  2 
respectively.  Appoint  a  score-keeper,  who  shall  reckon 
result  for  each  row,  and  announce  it — the  school 
confirming  or  correcting.  Each  child  notes  score  in 
proper  space  on  his  score-sheet.  Comparisons  may  be 
made,  day  by  day,  of  the  scores  of  the  various  rows.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  a  summary  for  each  row  is  made  and 
further  comparisons, 

"  Bean  Bag  Game.    No.  3. 

The  bags  for  this  game  are  made  6  in.  by  9  in. ;  one 
and  a  half  pints  of  beans  or  corn  are  used  for  each  bag. 
In  this  game  a  section  or  row  stands  in  straight  or 
curved  line  according  to  room,  with  pupils  4  or  5  feet 
apart.  The  one  at  the  head  starts  the  bag  do^^m  the  line. 
It  is  tossed  from  one  to  the  other  until  the  foot  is  reached, 
when  it  is  returned  to  the  head  in  the  same  way.  There 
may  be  two,  three  or  more  rounds  for  the  bag.  Each 
time  it  is  returned  to  the  head  without  being  dropped 
it  counts  five  or  any  number  chosen.  If  three  be  the 
number  of  rounds  and  five  the  perfect  number,  the  total 
tally  will  be  fifteen.  But  if  the  bag  be  dropped,  three 
or  anv  chosen  number  is  counted  off,  and  the  number  of 
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times  dropped  deducts  a  corresponding  number  of  threes 
from  the  total  tally.  Thus :  Two  drops  means  two  threes 
or  six  off;   15  minus  6  equals  9. 

The  tally  sheet  in  this  room  was  made  on  paper  9x6 
inches.  Vertical  lines  were  drawn  1^  in.  from  each 
edge  making  the  space  6  in.  long.  One  inch  from  the 
top  a  horizontal  line  was  drawn.  Then  vertical  lines, 
beginning  an  inch  from  the  first  vertical  line,  were  drawn 
an  inch  apart  until  the  space  was  divided  into  six  spaces 
each  an  inch  wide,  one  space  for  each  row.  Beginning 
half  an  inch  below  the  top  line,  horizontal  lines  were 
dravsni  half  an  inch  apart  until  five  spaces  were  made, 
one  for  each  day  in  the  week.  Each  child  makes  and  keeps 
liis  own  sheet.  Each  space  receives  the  tally  for  the  row 
to  which  it  is  allotted,  and  in  the  part  corresponding  to 
the  day,  1st,  2d,  3d,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the 
footing  of  tallies  may  be  made  and  results  for  rows  com- 
pared. 
*'  Jf.  King-toss. 

This  game  has  three  sticks  of  different  heights, 
fastened  upon  a  board  and  arranged  so  that  the  first  and 
shortest  stick  is  nearest  the  player.  The  board  is  2^ 
by  1  ft,  and  the  sticks  are  10,  15,  and  20  in.  in  height. 

Give  each  stick  a  value,  varied  according  to  the  height 
of  the  stick,  as,  3,  7,  10.  The  rings  are  5  in.  in  diameter. 
Each  player  holds  3,  4,  5  rings,  as  one  may  choose,  and 
tosses  them.  Each  child  keeps  a  record  for  every  player. 
Count  up  the  number  gained  by  each  child,  arrange  in 
rows  as  stated  and  add  up  the  number  gained  by  each 
TOW.    Add  up  the  total  of  all  rows. 

This  game  may  be  varied  so  as  not  to  grow  monoto- 
nous. Change  the  value  of  the  sticks,  number  of  rings, 
— chances.  Different  sizes  of  rings  may  also  be  used, 
giving  the  highest  value  to  the  smallest  ring.  Failure 
to  throw  a  ring  over  stick  may  be  counted  against  the 
player — subtraction.  This  game  brings  in  much  addition, 
and  subtraction. 
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5  Hop  Scotch. 

Draw  diagram  on  the  ground  or  floor.  It  is  de- 
signated for  an  outdoor  game.  Various  diagrams  are 
used  beside  the  one  given  here. 

Arrange  the  school  in  two  divisions  so  that  one  side 
may  play  against  the  other.  First  pupil  in  right  hand 
row  takes  his  place  at  the  point  designated  in  the  diagram 
by  the  arrow.  Standing  on  one  foot  he  aims  to  flip  the 
disk  into  square  1.  If  it  stops  in  1  this  scores  10.  The 
disk  must  be  clear  of  the  lines  inside  the  square.  Hop 
into  square  1  and  flip  the  disk  into  2.  If  entered  it  adds 
10  to  the  points  made,  if  missed  it  takes  10  away.  The 
value  of  3  is  5.  If  entered  successfully,  5  more  points 
are  added,  if  missed  1-5  of  those  already  made  are  taken 
away.  Thfe  values  of  4,  5,  6,  and  7  are  each  5.  Each 
one  entered,  5  is  gained;  each  one  piissed,  5  is  taken 
away.  If  8  is  entered  successfully  the  points  to  his  credit 
are  multiplied  by  2.  If  8  is  missed,  the  total  is  divided 
by  2.  This  will  be  the  final  number  of  points  to  his 
credit. 

Each  child  carries  a  card  arranged  in  two  columns. 
The  same  card  is  carried  from  day  to  day,  and  when 
all  on  both  sides  have  played,  totals  are  compared. 
Adding  and  subtracting  by  tens  as  well  as  units." 


3.    OUTLINE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

FIRST    GRADE. 

Teach  notions  of  greater  and  less,  larger  and  smaller,  longer 
and  shorter,  and  the  like ;  then  gradually,  and  as  soon  as  the  child 
is  ready  for  it,  how  much  greater  and  less,  how  much  longer  and  how 
much  shorter,  and  so  on.  Consult  Speer's  Primary  Arithmetic  for 
Teachers.  Give  much  work  in  sense  training,  as  indicated  in  Speer's 
book. 
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The  main  purpose  this  year  is  not  to  fix  in  memory  a  certain 
number  of  combinations  and  separations  in  a  narrow  field,  such  as 
is  involved  in  "  knowing  all  about  numbers  to  10  "  by  the  Grube 
method,  but  rather  to  awaken  sense-perception  and  give  a  broad, 
not  a  narrow,  view  of  quantitative  relations.  Hence  the  importance 
of  doing  much  of  the  work  through  the  medium  of  the  school  ad- 
ministration, of  other  branches  of  study  and  of  games,  as  suggested 
in  the  ''  Eelated  Number  Work."  There  should  be  occasional  talks 
with  the  pupils  on  number  work  and  daily  incidental  work.  Sym- 
bols may  or  may  not  be  given  with  the  first  presentation  of  number, 
but  should  be  learned  soon.  Unconsciously  the  child  acquires  the 
idea  of  the  "  one  to  one  correspondence  "  of 

Number  Name  Symbol 

thus:  :   :  four  4 

Children  should  become  familiar  with  the  number-pictures  up  to 
12  or  15,  to  aid  in  getting  the  proper  notion  of  a  number  as  a  group 
of  units,  thus  guarding  against  the  idea  that  a  number,  as  7,  for 
instance,  is  the  7th  in  the  series  because  named  7  in  counting.  Deal 
with  numbers  as  wholes  and  lead  pupils,  by  the  process  McLellan 
and  Dewey  caU  "parting  and  wholing,"  to  find  the  combinations 
which  make  them,  though  do  not  attempt  anything  approaching 
multiplication.  Bring  out  clearly  and  thoroughly  the  comparative 
value  of  the  numbers  used, — the  notion  of  greater  and  smaller, — 
of  how  many  greater  and  smaller. 

After  the  child  has  attained,  by  concrete  work,  the  idea  of  a 
series,  let  him  extend  it  slowly,  and  as  he  needs  to  extend  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  work  of  the  grade  and  the  school.  Teach  the 
child  to  write  legibly  and  to  read  the  numbers  met  with,  though 
ordinarily  this  should  not  be  extended  beyond  20  or  25  the  first  year, 
except  by  fives  and  tens  in  the  case  of  United  States  money,  and  in 
this  ease  not  beyond  100.  Do  not  attempt  to  teach  the  place  value  of 
tens  and  units. 

Teach  Eoman  numerals  up  to  XII,  as  applied  to  the  clock-face 
for  telling  time.    Teach  minute,  hour,  day,  week,  and  month. 

In  denominate  numbers  use  money  to  teach  the  units  from  a 
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cent  to  a  dollar.  Through  your  Principal  obtain  measures  from  the 
storeroom  and  teach,  objectively,  pint,  quart,  gallon,  inch,  foot,  and 
yard.    With  the  measures  use  sand,  pebbles,  beans,  etc. 

Teachers  of  this  grade  should  o^m  Speer's  Primary  Arithmetic 
for  Teachers,  and  should  read  chapters  VIII-X  of  McLellan  and 
Dewej-^s  Psychology  of  Number. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

I.  CouxTiXG — (a)    By  single  things,  applied  to  eye  and  ear. 

(b)  Not  confined  to  single  things;  as,  counting  different 
groups  or  piles  of  things.  Use  the  method  of  "  parting  and  whol- 
ing  "  described  by  McLeUan  and  Dewey.  After  the  child  has  gotten 
the  proper  notions  of  number  as  a  group  of  units,  the  number  series 
may  be  extended  without  concrete  work.  Knowing  4  and  14,  the 
child  can  understand  34  by  analogy. 

(c)  Counting  the  same  quantity  with  different  units  or  groups ; 
as,  18  feet  by  yard-units  and  foot-units,  12  sticks  by  2's,  3's,  and  4's, 
a  gallon  by  pints  and  by  quarts,  a  dollar  by  dimes  and  quarters. 

(d)  Counting  different  quantities  with  the  same  unit  or  group. 

(e)  Begin  at  a  certain  number  and  count  forward  a  certain 
number,  as  o  more  from  13.  Teach  counting  to  100  the  second 
year. 

(f )  Eoman  numerals  up  to  XXV. 

II.  Number  Work. —  (a)  Teach  the  place  value  of  units,  tens, 
and  hundreds. 

(b)  Teach  the  signs  plus,  minus,  and  equal  to. 

(c)  Teach  addition  and  subtraction  as  indicated  under  count- 
ing, and  extend  its  use  by  the  use  of  objects  and  analogy ;  as, 

3,       13,       23,       4,       14,       12,       22, 

2  2  2        4  4  5  5       41,     31.     21,  etc. 

Gradually  extend  the  work,  though  do  not  exceed  100  during  the 
year  and  place  chief  emphasis  on  combinations  of  less  than  50. 
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(d)  Teach  numbers  up  to  20  or  25  during  the  year,  so  that  the 
pupils  will  be  quite  familiar  with  them  and  can  readily  recognize 
all  sums  and  differences  and  the  pairs  of  unit  combinations  involved. 
Do  not  let  pupils  attempt  to  find  out  by  counting  the  sum  of  any 
two  numbers.  It  should  be  the  teacher's  aim  to  prevent  this.  Do 
not  try  to  exhaust  everything  to  be  known  about  each  number  and 
the  interest  of  the  pupil  besides.  Place  the  pairs  that  make  each 
number  on  the  blackboard  as  fast  as  developed  and  keep  them 
there  for  drill  or  memorizing. 

Eemember  not  to  proceed  from  one  number  to  the  next  by  the 
addition  of  a  unit,  but  give  the  "  whole  "  to  be  learned  and  let  the 
pupil  ascertain  by  his  own  investigations  of  what  combinations  it  is 
made  up. 

Do  not  drill  on  the  iiimes-aspect  and  use  it  only  for  doubles  and 
halves,  three  times  and  thirds,  fourths,  and  fifths,  and  these  within 
the  limits  of  25.  Teach  the  fractions  -J-,  ^,  and  ^  within  the  limits 
of  20,  and  |  within  the  limits  of  25,  and  by  tens  to  50.  Teach  these 
fractions  at  the  same  time  as  the  wholes. 

Give  a  great  variety  of  practical  problems  in  connection  with 
all  the  work  and  require  operations  performed  mentally.  Eemember 
that  all  pure  number  work  is  mental,  and  that  consequently  work 
in  Arithmetic  performed  entirely  mentally  without  the  help  of 
pencil  or  crayon  is  worth  three  times  as  much  as  written  work  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  true  number  notions.  The  first  forty 
lessons  in  the  State  Primary  jSTumber  Lessons  furnish  exercises  for 
a  part  of  the  Avork.  l\o  book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Omit  all 
such  exercises  as  1  plus  1  equals  what  ? — 3  ?  The  teacher  should 
also  have  in  hand  the  Teachers"  Edition  of  McLellan  and  Ames" 
Primary  Arithmetic  for  suggestions  and  exercises  in  the  "  measur- 
ing idea."'  Follow  this  work  in  "  Suggestions  to  Teachers,'""  pp.  xi — 
xxvii  and  pp.  1-19.  Consult  "  Suggestive  Lessons,"  p.  xxviii,  et  seq. 
Teachers  should  also  consult  Speer,  and  McLellan  and  Dewey,  as 
indicated  under  First  Grade. 

LTse  the  terms  sum,  difference, .  minuend,  and  subtrahend,  but 
do  not  stop  to  teach  them  to  the  pupils,  for  they  will  soon  be  ac- 
quired. As  far  as  possible  teach  the  method  of  subtraction  by  ad- 
dition as  used  bv  business  men  in  making:  chancre. 
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At  the  close  of  this  year,  pupils  ought  to  be  able  to  add  and 
subtract  readily  and  accurately  numbers  involving  combinations 
learned. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

CouxTiXG. — Extend  counting  during  the  year  to  500,  and 
write  numbers,  to  100,000.  Teach  the  place-value  of  units,  tens, 
hundreds,  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Counting  by  2's,  3*s,  -i's,  5'"s,  and  6's,  gradually  extending  limits. 

Addition  is  the  most  important  of  the  fundamental  operations, 
and  should  be  thorouglily  learned.  Do  not  require  the  addition  of 
a  column  containing  combinations  not  previously  learned.  Gradual- 
ly extend  the  work,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  pupils  may  be 
able  to  add  numbers  of  three  periods,  six  to  eight  in  a  column,  and 
numbers  of  four  periods,  two  to  three,  to  a  column.  Extend  sub- 
traction in  a  similar  manner.  Give  the  pupils  drill  in  making  and 
solving  problems  which  involve  the  combinations  learned. 

Give  daily  mental  drill,  to  secure  accuracy  and  rapidity,  on  such 
problems  as  3  plus  3,  plus  2,  plus  2,  take  away  5,  take  away  1,  add 
6,  half  of  it,  half  of  it,  add  1,  half  of  it,  add  10,  add  3,  third  of  it, 
take  away  3:  equals  what?  Vary  the  abstract  mental  work  by  giv- 
ing concrete  problems. 

By  the  second  half  of  the  year  the  work  in  multiplication  and 
division  should  have  been  begun.  Teach  thoroughly  as  you  ad- 
vance the  "  law  of  commutation,"'  i.  e.  product  is  always  the  same  no 
matter  what  is  the  order  of  the  factors,  making  clear  that  2  times  -1 
equals  -1  times  2,  etc.  Teach  the  multiplication  of  24  times  42  and 
42  times  24.  Teach  the  division  of  2  into  44,  3  into  666.  Develop 
and  extend  the  work  in  multiplication  and  division  through  12's 
by  the  close  of  the  year,  and  complete  the  tables  this  far.  Use  the 
terms  of  multiplication  and  division.  Drill  thoroughly  on  all  work 
in  tables,  and  the  use  of  multiplers  and  divisors  up  to  10. 

Fractions. — Work  in  simple  fractions  should  accompany  the 
work  in  multiplication  and  division,  being  introduced  through  the 
work  in  "'  parting  or  wholing  "  in  developing  the  multiplication  and 
division  tables,  and  so  using  halves,  thirds,   fourths,  fifths,  and 
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sixths.  Use  both  counters  and  measuring  work  in  developing  these 
relations : — gallons  and  bushels  for  halves  and  fourths ;  foot,  yard, 
or  dozen  for  halves,  thirds,  fourths,  and  sixths;  and  money  for 
halves,  quarters,  and  fifths.  Employ  "  Eelated  Number  Work  "  in 
this  connection.  Try  to  make  the  fractions  as  intelligible  as  the 
whole  numbers. 

Mental  Deill. — Give  daily  mental  drill,  both  abstract  and  con- 
crete, involving  such  problems  as: — 3,  plus  3,  plus  4,  plus  2,  take 
away  6,  take  away  6,  add  10,  the  half  of  it,  multiply  by  3,  add  1, 
take  away  6,  add  2,  the  half  of  it,  the  third  of  it,  multiply  by  4,  half 
of  it,  multiply  by  4 ;  equals  what  ? 

Or_,  Charles  had  10  cents,  his  mother  gave  him  half  as  much 
again,  his  father  doubled  what  he  now  had,  he  spent  -J  of  his  money 
for  marbles,  and  gave  his  sister  -|  of  what  was  left ;  how  much  had 
he  left? 

Also  give  simple  mental  problems  in  the  reduction  of  denomi- 
nate numbers  and  involving  one  step,  thus :  How  many  feet  in  2 
yards  ?  In  3  yards  ?  In  2  yards  and  1  foot  ?  In  3  yards  and  2  feet  ? 
6  gallons  are  how  many  quarts?  5  gallons  and  3  quarts  are  how 
many  quarts  ?  10  feet  are  how  many  yards  ?  United  States  money 
with  the  decimal  point. 

Give  frequent  written  problems,  and  require  the  pupils  to  get 
the  thought  by  reading  and  thinking,  instead  of  by  hearing.  Aim 
at  increased  accuracy  and  thoroughness  throughout  the  year.  Ee- 
quire  clear  statements  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

State  Primary  Number  Lessons  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil.  Use 
such  parts  of  lessons  1-40  as  may  seem  desirable,  and  take  to  lesson 
85,  using  discretion  with  such  problems  as  13  plus  2  divided  by  3 
plus  what,  equals  6,  and  omitting  such  problems  as  4  times  6  equals 
3  times  what  ?  Teachers  of  this  grade  should  refer  constantly  to  such 
books  as  McLellan  and  Ames's  Primary  Arithmetic,  following  the 
work  on  pp.  22-131  of  the  Teachers'  Edition,  consulting  such  por- 
tions of  "  Suggestive  I^essons  "  pp.  xxviii-lxxxiii  as  apply  to  the 
work  in  hand;  Walsh,  Part  I;  or  Prince,  No.  3,  and  should  read 
the  chapters  in  IMcLellan  and  Dewey  which  bear  on  the  work  of  the 
grade. 
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Eeading  and  writing  of  numbers  to  1,000,000.  Counting  by 
4's,  5's,  6's,  7's,  etc.  Eeview  the  previous  work  thoroughly  and 
extend  it  to  more  difficult  problems.  Complete  the  multiplication 
tables,  and  drill  on  them  until  every  pupil  Imows  them.  Work  for 
thoroughness  and  rapidity.  In  connection  with  the  multiplication 
table  teach  the  resolving  of  such  numbers  as  15,  24,  30,  and  64  into 
two  factors,  as  3  times  5,  4  times  6,  6  times  5,  and  8  times  8.  Bring 
out  the  law  of  commutation.  Multiplication  and  division  by  multi- 
pliers and  divisors  to  12  inclusive.  This  work  must  be  done  so  that 
the  results  will  be  accurate  and  permanent.  By  the  middle  of  the 
year  begin  the  teaching  of  long  division.  Teach  by  measuring,  hav- 
ing long  division  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  outgrowth  of  the 
work  of  short  division.  Use  the  terms  sum,  difference,  minu- 
end, subtrahend,  multiplicand,  multiplier,  dividend,  divisor,  quo- 
tient, and  remainder,  if  not  previously  learned.  These  may  be 
written  down  as  designating  the  parts  of  the  problem  until  learned. 
Do  not  spend  time  in  drilling  on  the  use  of  the  names. 

Four  fundamental  operations  on  United  States  money,  but  no 
decimal  fractions  in  multiplier  or  divisor.  Simple  bills,  applying 
to  United  States  money.  Simple  mental  interest  examples,  com- 
puting for  years  and  fractions  of  a  year,  but  not  using  per  cent,  as 
multiplier. 

Examples  in  compound  numbers  involving  reduction  of  the  same 
in  the  tables  already  learned,  but  involving  but  one  step,  as  illus- 
trated in  Third  Grade.  Areas  of  squares  and  rectangles  by  square 
measure. 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  simple  fractions  with  the  same 
denominator  or  with  denominators  different  whose  equivalence  to 
the  common  denominator  is  easily  comprehended.  Use  measures 
for  this  work,  as  in  the  development  of  fractions;  e.  g. :  -J  of  a  foot 
equals  6  inches;  -J  of  a  foot  equals  4  inches;  6  inches  plus  4  inches 
equal  10  inches.  Since  1  inch  equals  1-12  of  a  foot,  10  inches  equal 
ten  times  1-12,  or  10-12  of  a  foot. 

Daily  mental  drill  on  the  four  fundamental  ■  operations,  using 
both  whole  numbers  and  easy  fractions,  as  indicated  under  Third 
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and  Fourth  Grade  outlines.  Much  work  in  reading  problems  and 
thinking  out  solution.  Eequire  anah'sis,  most  of  it  oral^  of  problems 
like  the  following: — 

(1)  If  one  pencil  costs  5  cents^  7  pencils  will  cost  7  times  5 
cents,  or  35  cents. 

(2)  If  7  pencils  cost  35  cents,  1  pencil  will  cost  1-7  of  35  cents, 
or  5  cents. 

The  State  Primary  j^umber  Lessons  should  be  completed  the 
first  half  of  the  year.  For  the  second  half  of  the  year  the  work  may 
be  based  in  part  on  pp.  1-54  of  the  State  Advanced  Arithmetic,  the 
book  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  only,  or  on  pp.  1-75  of  McLellan 
and  Ames's  Public  School  Arithmetic.  Walsh's  Elementary  Arith- 
metic contains  excellent  lists  of  problems.  Teachers  should  also 
draw  upon  Bailey's  Mental  Arithmetic^  pp.  1-28,  except  p.  13. 
Teachers  will  also  get  much  help  from  McLellan  and  Ames's  Pri- 
mary Arithmetic,  Teachers'  Edition,  pp.  131-197;  and  should  read 
the  chapters  in  McLellan  and  Dewey  which  bear  upon  the  work  of 
the  year. 

FIFTH    GRADE. 

Eeview  the  work  of  the  previous  grades  and  extend  it  to  more 
difficult  work.  Begin  with  problems  involving  the  four  fundamental 
operations  and  continue  such  work  throughout  the  year,  giving  both 
oral  and  written  drill.  Require  clear  statements  in  the  solution  of 
problems.  Extend  the  work  in  factoring  begun  in  the  Fourth  Grade 
and  teaching  G.  C.  D.  and  L.  C.  M.,  State  Advanced  Arithmetic 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupil.  Use  the  book  both  in  reviewing  and  in 
advanced  work  (pp.  1-69),  supplementing  the  work  by  problems 
from  other  sources. 

Study  United  States  money  in  bills,  and  using  problems  involv- 
ing the  four  fundamental  operations.  Review  what  has  been  learned 
in  the  tables  for  United  States  Money,  liquid  measure,  dry  measure, 
linear  measure,  surface  measure,  and  time  measure.  Develop  the 
idea  of  volume,  using  the  cubic  inch  and  cubic  foot  as  units.  Re- 
duction problems  .involving  two  steps  may  be  used. 

Use  these  measures  in  extending  the  work  in  fractions,  and 
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teach  acklitiou.  subtraction,  multiplicatiou,  and  division  of  fractions, 
using  small  denominators  at  first  and  no  denominator  larger  than 
lUO  during  the  year.  Use  denominators  which  are  multiples,  found 
in  the  multiplication  tables.  Teach  the  pupils  to  hnd  the  common 
denominator  by  inspection.  Change  fractions  to  equivalent  frac- 
tions having  a  different  denominator,  which  is  but  another  phase  of 
the  "  law  of  commutation."  Teach  all  terms  used  in  connection 
with  fractions.  Give  special  drill  in  finding  a  part  of  a  number 
when  the  whole  is  given  (Exercise  123),  in  finding  what  part  or 
fraction  one  number  is  of  another  (Exercise  136,  second  part),  and 
in  finding  the  whole  number  when  a  part  is  given  (Exercises  138 
and  139),  but  do  not  use  such  large  numbers  as  are  given  in  these 
exercises.  Use  easy  decimals  in  the  same  way.  This  work  should 
be  almost  entirely  mental,  and  teachers  should  work  for  accuracy 
and  reasonable  rapidity.  Give  many  simple  problems,  oral  and 
written,  involving  the  use  of  fractions,  and  require  careful  analysis 
of  many  of  the  problems. 

'Along  with  the  work  in  fractions  teach  the  reading  and  writing 
of  simple  decimal  fractions.  The  work  in  United  States  money 
with  the  decimal  point,  given  in  Fourth  Grade,  will  serve  as  a 
starting-point.  Use  simple  fractions  but  bring  out  the  essential 
imity  of  such  fractions  as  5-10  and  .5,  of  ^  and  .5,  and  of  ^  and  .75. 
Also  teach  the  essential  unity  of  ^  plus  -j  equals  f  and  .50  plus  .25 
equals  .75,  or  the  opposite  in  subtraction.  Similarly  do  easy  work 
in  multiplication  and  division  of  decimals  in  connection  with  the 
multiplication  and  division  of  simple  fractions. 

Introduce  per  cent,  with  hundredths  in  fractions,  interchanging 
tlie  term  "  per  cent.''  and  the  denominator  100  uiitil  the  pupils 
appreciate  their  identity.  Practice  on  the  reduction  of  fractions 
having  other  denominators  to  lOOths.  or  per  cent.  Apply  the  work 
in  problems. 

As  there  is  a  great  editcational  gain  in  teaching  easy  fractions 
along  with  whole  numbers,  so  is  there  a  large  educational  advantage 
in  teaching  simple  decimal  fractions  along  with  common  fractions, 
and  not  treating  them  as  something  distinct  and  difficult.  But  in 
doing  the  work  of  this  grade  the  caution  of  attempting  only  simple 
work  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  teachers.     The  work  is  almost 
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wholly  an  extension  of  what  has  been  previously  learned^  asing  the 
knowledge  of  the  four  fundamental  operations,  the  knowledge  of 
fractional  parts,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  measures  as  a  basis  for 
fractional  work. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  as  a  result  of  this  year's  work,  there 
shall  be  accuracy  and  reasonable  rapidity  in  the  four  fundamental 
operations,  as  applied  to  small  common  and  decimal  fractions,  and 
thinking  ability,  as  expressed  in  the  power  to  give  an  oral  analysis 
of  such  simple  problems.  No  difficult  problems  or  methods  of  solu- 
tion will  be  expected.  \VTiat  is  wanted  is  a  thorough  drill  on  a  few 
fundamental  operations,  using  only  such  problems  as  pupils  can 
handle  readily.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  work  of  the  Sixth  Grade  to 
extend  and  clinch  the  work  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject.  All 
supervisory  tests  will  be  made  on  the  foregoing  basis. 

Teachers  may  draw  upon  the  State  Advanced  Arithmetic  to  such 
an  extent  as  may  seem  advisable,  but  should  supplement  the  work 
by  problems  of  their  own  from  such  sources  as  Bailey's  Mental 
Arithmetic,  Walsh's  Elementary  Arithmetic,  and  McLellan  and 
Ames's  Public  School  Arithmetic.  Teachers  of  this  grade  should 
also  read  McLellan  and  Dewey,  pp.  207-278. 


SIXTH   GRADE. 

FALL  TERM. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  from  time  to  time  throughout 
the  year,  give  rapid  drill  on  the  four  fundamental  operations,  using 
both  small  and  large  numbers.  State  Advanced  Arithmetic  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils.  Eeview  general  principles  of  division,  pp. 
55-56.  Review  the  work  in  factors,  multiples,  and  common  and 
decimal  fractions  of  the  Fifth  Grade,  and  study  pp.  72-113,  omit- 
ting exercises  96,  99,  101,  103-109,  111,  and  113.  Give  special 
mental  drill  in  finding  a  part  of  a  number  when  the  whole  is  given, 
in  finding  what  fraction  one  number  is  of  another,  and  in  fijiding 
the  whole  when  a  part  is  given,  as  indicated  under  Fifth  Grade, 
and  using  both  common  and  decimal  fractions.  Do  not  use  too 
difficult  numbers,  and  work  for  accuracy  and  rapidity.    Teach  that 
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inverting  the  terms  of  the  divisor  in  division  of  fractions  gives  the 
same  quotient  as  finding  a  common  denominator  and  dividing  the 
numerator  of  the  dividend  by  the  numerator  of  the  divisor,  omitting 
analysis  of  the  process,  p.  90.  In  exercise  141  omit  problems  20, 
30,  35,  and  36,  and  in  exercise  142  omit  problems  23,  25,  and  any 
or  all  after  27.  Teach  decimal  percentage  in  this  connection,  con- 
necting common  and  decimal  fractions  by  percentage.  Omit  con- 
tracted multiplication  and  division  of  decimals,  pp.  111-113.  Study 
only  Xo.  1  of  Short  Methods  of  Multiplication  and  of  Division. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Continue  the  work  of  common  and  decimal  fractions.  Begin  at 
page  113,  exercise  168.  Study  Bills,  pp.  119-121.  Correlate  Arith- 
metic and  Writing  by  giving  practice  in  writing  and  receipting  bills. 
This  work  will  be  carried  still  further  in  writing  Business  Forms 
in  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades.  Take  Civil  Service  method  of 
addition  and  proof  (Course  of  Study,  1897-8.)  McLellan  and 
Ames's  Public  School  Arithmetic,  pp.  86-156,  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  teacher.  Also  study  Weights  and  Measures,  pp.  122-150, 
omitting  all  metric  measures,  surveyor's  long  measure,  surveyor's 
surface  measure,  stone  and  brick  work,  circxdar  measure,  longitude 
and  time  (teach  this  in  connection  with  Geography),  and  reference 
tables.  Treat  carpeting  and  plastering  only  sufficiently  to  show  the 
methods  used  in  calculating  in  these  subjects.  Give  examples  in  re- 
duction both  ways.  As  soon  as  the  class  has  mastered  the  subject 
you  are  teaching,  omit  problems  and  pass  to  the  next  subject.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  all  of  the  class  should  work  all  of  the  problems. 
McLellan  and  Ames's  Public  School  Arithmetic,  pp.  157-196,  or 
Walsh's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

Carry  on  mental  work  daily,  using  such  material  as  is  indicated 
for  preceding  grades.  Bailey's  Mental  Arithmetic  in  the  hands  of 
the  teacher.  Have  as  much  of  the  work  performed  mentally  as 
possible,  and  give  a  few  minutes  of  rapid  daily  drill  of  the  nature 
indicated  under  Third  and  Fourth  Grades. 
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SEVENTH  GEADE. 

Review  the  work  of  the  previous  grade.  Use  mental  and  written 
work  based  on  factors,  multiples,  fractions,  and  the  weights  and 
measures  taught.  State  Advanced  Arithmetic  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils.  Work  such  of  the  examples  on  pp.  158-167  as  may  seem 
necessary,  omitting  all  problems  based  on  weights  or  measures  not 
studied  in  the  previous  grades.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  grasp  the 
subject,  pass  on  to  the  next.  Give  mental  drill  on  the  use  of  the 
four  fundamental  operations  with  fractions  and  whole  numbers. 
Pupils  should  attain  accuracy  and  reasonable  rapidity  with  such 
mental  work  as  4,  plus  4,  multiplied  by  2,  plus  ^  of  it,  take  away  f 
of  it,  midtiply  by  6,  divide  by  2-3,  divide  by  10,  multiply  by  3,  mul- 
tiply by  1-^,  multiply  by  12,  take  away  50,  take  away  34,  1-6  of  it, 
equals  what? 

Study  United  States  money,  pp.  168-171,  but  omitting  problems 
56-65  on  p.  171;  analysis,  jpp.  172-175;  omit  proportion  and 
partnership.    { See  further  suggestions  under  Spring  Term  outline. ) 

SPRING  TERM. 

Continue  work  begim  during  the  Fall  Term,  and  give  mental 
work  on  percentage  with  drill  on  the  problems  of  pp.  181-185 ;  study 
Profit  and  Loss,  Commission,  Insurance,  and  Taxes,  pp.  185-199, 
briefly ;  and  omit  Duties  and  Stocks.  Also  omit  many  of  the  prob- 
lems. As  soon  as  the  class  has  mastered  the  principle,  pass  to  the 
next  subject.  Do  not  expect  every  pupil  in  the  class  to  work  every 
problem.  Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  these  applications  are  all 
different  phases  of  the  principle  of  percentage.  The  chief  diffi- 
culties with  these  applications  of  percentage,  if  the  pupils  are 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  theory  of  percentage  as  they  should  be, 
lie  not  on  the  arithmetical  side  of  the  work,  but  in  the  technical 
nomenclature  and  method  of  computation  peculiar  to  the  particular 
subject  studied.  Pupils  should  be  required  to  determine  of  them- 
selves and  state  what  arithmetical  operation  is  involved  in  each 
problem  in  his  study  of  each  of  these  subjects',  as  directed  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  forms,  especially  in  commission. 
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Study  interest,  pp.  304-216,  treating  partial  payments  and  com- 
pound interest  briefly.  Use  6  per  cent,  method.  Partial  payments 
may  be  omitted,  and  bank  discount  should  be  omitted.  Give  much 
rapid  drill  on  simple  interest  problems. 

Carry  on  the  mental  drill  parallel  with  the  text-book  work, 
Bailey's  Mental  Arithmetic  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  Let  much 
of  the  review  work  be  mental  work.  Supplement  the  work  from 
such  sources  as  Walsh  or  McLellan  and  Ames. 

During  1900-1901  onlii  teachers  in  this  grade  will  study  Weights 
and  Measures  thoroughly  as  indicated  under  Sixth  Grade,  instead 
of  merely  as  a  review  of  previous  work,  for  the  reason  that  Sixth 
Grade  classes  during  1899-1900  did  not  study  the  subject.  It  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  any  detailed  study  of  interest  during  1900- 
1901. 

EIGHTH  GKADE. 

Give  a  brief  revie^\'  of  the  four  fundamental  operations  as  ap- 
plied to  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  as  indicated  under  Seventh 
Grade,  and  as  applied  to  denominate  numbers  and  United  States 
money.  This  review  should  be  largely  mental.  Bailey's  Mental 
Arithmetic  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

Begin  at  analysis,  p.  172.  Study  Proportion  and  Partnership; 
review  the  Seventh  Grade  work  between  pp.  172-216  to  whatever 
extent  may  seem  necessary,  omitting  any  parts  indicated  to  be 
omitted  under  Seventh  Grade  outline.  Continuing  from  p.  216, 
omit  Bank  Discount :  study  Discount :  study  Accounts  and  corre- 
late with  Writing  by  writing  and  receipting  bills ;  omit  Exchange, 
and  Average  of  Payments.  (See  Spring  Term  for  furtlier  sug- 
gestions. ) 

SPRING   TEEir. 

Continue  the  work  of  tlie  Fall  Term.  Study  Square  Root,  but 
omit  Cube  Root.  Under  Mensuration,  study  surface,  prisms,  and 
cylinders,  and  circular  measure  (pp.  146-147),  but  omit  pyramids, 
cones,  spheres,  and  frusta.    Metric  System  optional. 

In    both    review    and    advanced    work    it    is    not    necessarv 
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to  solve  all  of  the  problems.  As  soon  as  it  is  evident  that  a  class 
has  mastered  a  principle  omit  problems  and  pass  to  the  next  subject. 
Whenever  better  problems  can  be  found  than  those  in  the  text  use 
them.  Supplement  from  such  sources  as  McLellan  and  Ames, 
Walsh's  Higher  Arithmetic,  and  Bailey's  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Parallel  the  written  work  with  much  mental  work.  Do  not  de- 
pend too  much  upon  written  work.  Have  as  much  of  the  work 
performed  without  pencil  or  crayon  as  possible.  Give  occasional 
rapid  mental  drill  on  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  as  indicated 
under  previous  grades. 

By  the  time  the  Eighth  Grade  is  reached  pupils  should  begin 
to  use  some  general  forms  of  expression  and  become  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  equation  as  a  general  form  of  the  "  law  of  commuta- 
tion." After  the  pupils  have  become  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
4:  times  6  equals  6  times  4,  and  4  times  6  divided  by  4  equals  6  times 
4  divided  by  4,  or  6  equals  6,  it  is  an  aid  to  thinking  to  see  that  this 
fact  is  capable  of  general  expression  in  the  forms  a  times  h  equals 
b  times  a,  and  a  times  o  divided  by  a  equals  h,  or  h  equals  h. 

For  1900-1901  only.  Eighth  Grade  classes  should  give  the  de- 
nominate numbers  which  are  to  be  taught  whatever  emphasis  may 
seem  necessary,  and  make  selections  from  the  problems  on  pp.  158- 
167,  which  were  not  used  by  Seventh  Grade  classes  in  1899-1900. 


4.    REFERENCES. 

The  following  books  and  articles  on  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic 
are  easily  accessible  and  will  be  found  valuable  by  teachers  of  the 
subject : — 

Belfield  and  Brooks.  The  Rational  Elementary  Arithmetic.  A 
primary  arithmetic  after  McLellan  and  Dewey's  ideas. 

Bigley  and  Longan.  Arithmetic  in  Primary  and  Intermediate 
Grades. 

Committee  of  Ten  of  the  N".  E.  A.  Report,  Section  on  teaching 
Mathematics,  pp.  104-116. 
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Dewey  and  McLellan.  Psychology  of  Number.  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  $1,50.)  This  book  will  be  of  great  help  to  teachers,  and 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  every  teacher  of  Arithmetic. 

Hancock,  Jolm.  Children's  Ability  to  Eeason,  Educ.  Rev.,  Vol. 
XII,  pp.  261-9.     (Oct.  1896.) 

Jackman,  W.  S.  Eelation  of  Arithmetic  and  Elementary 
Science^  Educ.  Rev.,  Vol.  V,  pp.  35-51.     (Jan.,  1893.) 

Jackman,  W.  S.  Number  Worh  and  Nature  Study.  Chicago, 
1893. 

Smith,  David  Eugene.  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Matltc- 
matics.     (Macmillan  Co.,  1900.) 

Speer,  W.  W.  Primary  Arithmetic  for  Teachers.  (Ginn  & 
Co.)     Contains  a  discussion  of  elelnentary  number  work. 

Taylor,  Jos.  S.  Some  Practical  Aspects  of  Interest,  Pedagogi- 
cal Seminary,  Vol.  V,  pp.  497-512.  Describes  the  use  of  Arithmetic 
as  a  test  of  the  efficiency  of  teaching. 

Walker,  Francis.  Discussions  in  Education.  (Holt.  1899.) 
Contains  two  good  articles  on  teaching  Arithmetic. 


Vn,    NATURE  STUDY  AND  HYGIENE, 


i,    INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  t'ollo\ring  outline  Hygiene  and  Physiology  are  classed  with 
such  elementary  work  in  ISTature  Study  as  may  easily  be  done.  Both 
outlines  contain  about  what  has  been  indicated  by  the  teachers  as 
desirable.  For  the  present  there  is  no  attempt  to  do  thorough  and 
systematic  work  in  jSTature  Study.  When  the  work  is  undertaken  it 
will  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  special  instructors,  begun  in 
a  few  schools,  and  gradually  extended  so  as  finally  to  include  all 
of  the  schools  in  the  Department. 

For  the  present  the  following  outline  is  all  that  will  be  expected, 
though  schools  wdiich  desire  to  do  further  work  may  do  so,  provided 
that  the  teachers  are  prepared  to  do  the  work  and  that  the  other 
subjects  of  the  Course  of  Study  be  not  neglected. 

In  all  the  work  in  Nature  Studj-,  and  as  much  as  possible  in 
Physiology,  base  the  work  on  observation  of  the  things  themselves, 
and  use  the  observation  as  a  basis  for  questions  and  real  thinking. 
Do  not  send  children  to  books  for  information,  but  to  the  things 
themselves. 

The  average  Nature  Study  reader  is  a  very  dangerous  kind  of  a 
book  to  use.  The  place  of  a  Nature  Study  reader  is  as  a  supplement 
to  observation,  but  to  permit  pupils  to  read  from  the  book  first  is 
deadly  to  any  real  interest  in  the  things  themselves.  Observation, 
not  information,  is  the  kind  of  training  sought. 
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2.    OUTLINE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

FIEST  GRADE. 

Mature  Study. —  (See  suggestions  under  Geography,  and  *•  Re- 
lated Xumber  Work,""  under  Arithmetic.)  Make  the  work  of  this 
grade  largely  sense-training,  and  correlate  with  Geography,  Arith- 
metic, and  Drawing.  Exercise  the  sense  of  smell,  color,  and  hear- 
ing, and  train  in  estimation  of  relative  size.  Use  flowers,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  rocks. 

Lead  the  conversation  in  such  directions  as  will  tend  to  set 
up  the  habit  of  observing  such  common  things  as  flowers,  horses, 
and  the  weather.  Occasionally  bring  a  common  animal  into  the 
classroom,  such  as  a  dog,  a  rabbit,  or  a  hen. 

Hygiene. — Talks  on  cleanliness,  and  the  importance  of  proper 
carriage  of  the  body, — sitting,  standing  and  walking.  Talks  on 
how  to  keep  healthy,  impressing  upon  children  the  importance  of 
keeping  clean,  of  breathing  pure  air,  of  eating  wholesome  food,  and 
of  exercising  in  the  open  air.  Speak  of  mush,  milk,  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  bread  as  foods.  Try  to  see  that  children  learn  how  to 
play,  and  encourage  them  to  take  an  active  interest  in  games. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Nature  Study. —  (See  suggestions  under  Geography  and  "Re- 
lated Number  Work.'*)  Continue  the  same  kind  of  training  indi- 
cated under  First  Grade.  Have  pupils  handle  and  talk  about  such 
minerals  as  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  coal ;  and  such  rocks  as  granite, 
sandstone,  and  cobblestones.  Locate  these  rocks  as  found  near  the 
schoolhouse. 

Have  pupils  examine  the  seeds  before  planting  them  in  the 
window  boxes,  and  watch  their  growth.  Have  Observation  lessons 
on  fruit,  such  as  nuts,  oranges,  stones,  and  seeds  of  fruits. 

Observe,  during  the  year,  five  animals  as  types,  such  as  a  hen,  a 
cat,  a  child,  a  fish  in  an  aquarium,  and  tadpoles  in  their  change  to 
froffs. 
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Hygiene. — In  studying  the  child  notice  head^  body,  limbs;,, 
hands,  and  feet.  Talk  with  the  pupils  on  the  care  of  the  body, — 
danger  of  blows  on  the  head,  chest,  back,  or  limbs,  and  danger  of 
pulling  upward  by  the  arm.  Eeview  the  principles  or  rules  of 
health  learned  in  the  First  Grade,  and  also  teach  the  importance 
of  breathing  through  the  nostrils,  of  carefully  chewing  one's  food, 
and  of  going  to  bed  early  and  sleeping  eight  to  ten  hours  in  a  dark 
and  quiet  room.  Emphasize  j;he  care  of  the  nails  and  general  clean- 
liness. 

THIKD    GEADE. 

Natuke  Study. — Continue  the  work  as  indicated  for  Second 
Grade.  x\dd  two  or  three  minerals  to  those  studied  in  the  Second 
Grade,  such  as  iron,  quicksilver,  and  salt.  Have  observation  lessons 
on  the  magnet. 

Examine  seeds,  sprouts,  leaves,  and  buds,  using  only  such  speci- 
mens as  are  easily  examined. 

Have  talks  with  the  pupils,  basing  them  on  observation,  about 
animals  which  the  children  have  seen,  such  as  the  robin,  horse,  cow, 
monkey,  or  elephant,  or,  better  still,  those  which  may  be  brought 
into  the  classroom,  such  as  the  snail,  crab,  turtle,  earth-worm,  or 
rabbit. 

PIygiene. — Review  the  work  of  preceding  grades.  Teach  the 
importance  of  cleanliness  and  fresh  air;  proper  carriage  of  the 
body ;  how  to  take  care  of  the  face,  neck  and  ears,  nose,  eyes,  hands, 
finger-nails,  and  feet;  how  to  take  care  of  the  teeth,  and  use  of 
toothpick  and  toothbrush. 

Also  have  talks  about  food  and  eating,  proper  table  manners, 
proper  mastication  of  food,  and  injurious  effects  of  coffee,  tea, 
wine,  and  beer. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Nature  Study. — -Continue  and  extend  the  work  of  the  preced- 
ing grade.  Study  such  minerals  as  marble,  sulphur,  chalk,  and 
copper,  and  some  of  their  commercial  uses.  How  metals  are  mined, 
manufactured,  and  shipped,  and  for  what  used.  (Correlate  with 
Geography.)     What  natural  products  are  used  in  building  a  house. 
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Continue  stndy  of  plants.  Have  the  pupils  come  to  know  the 
common  trees  of  the  neighborhood,  of  the  school  or  their  homes. 
Talk  about  forests,  lumbering,  and  the  uses  of  trees,  and  about 
farming  and  the  raising  of  fruits  and  grains. 

Continue  the  study  of  common  animals,  such  as  the  humming- 
bird, sea-gull,  squirrel,  and  ostrich,  or  such  easily  obtainable  ones 
as  fly,  spider,  and  ant.  Encourage  children  to  notice  the  animals 
Avhen  visiting  the  parks. 

Hygiene. — Review  what  has  been  learned  so  far.  Teach  the 
importance  of  proper  care  of  the  body,— keeping  the  feet  warm 
and  dr)%  the  body  warmly  clothed,  properly  regulated  exercise, 
plenty  of  good  food,  with  milk  or  water  to  drink,  injurious  effects 
of  too  much  white  bread,  pastry,  cake,  candy,  all  forms  of  grease, 
coffee,  tea,  wine,  and  beer.  Teach  the  importance  of  proper  sanitary 
conditions,  exercise,  sleep,  and  a  regular  and  wholesome  diet  m 
promoting  good  health.  Also  emphasize  the  importance  of  educat- 
ing ourselves,  both  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  how  to  take  better 
care  of  the  body  and  as  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves. 

FIFTH    GRADE. 

Natuke  Study.— Talks  on  minerals  and  products  as  met  with 
in  the  Geography  work,— how  mined  or  raised,  how  manufactured, 
and  for  what  used. 

Continue  teaching  pupils  to  know  the  common  trees,  and  from 
time  to  time  have  talks  on  animals,  and  where  found.  Also  make 
a  few  class  studies  of  easily  obtainahle  animals. 

Hygiene. — Review  what  has  been  taught  in  the  Fourth  Grade, 
and  extend  it  by  teaching  we  take  cold  or  become  sick  when  the 
body  is  tired  or  exhausted,  from  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health,  from 
lack  of  sufficient  nourishing  food,  warm  clothing,  or  sleep,  from 
lack  of  exercise  and  fresh  air,  or  as  a  result  of  grief  or  overwork. 
Include  in  this  the  injurious  effects  of  overeating,  overheating,  and 
over-exercise.  Teach  the  importance  of  breathing  outdoor,  moving 
air,  through  which  the  sun  has  recently  been  shining.  Teach  the 
health  value  of  cheerfulness  and  kindness. 
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Study  about  bones  aud  joints, — skull,  ribs,  spine,  breast-bone, 
and  bones  of  arm  and  leg;  the  kinds  of  joints  found  in  the  body 
and  their  uses  (illustrate  by  levers). 


SIXTH   GRADE. 

J^ATURE  Study. — Study  simple  machines,  experimentally,  in 
class.  Use  such  machines  as  the  lever,  pulley,  wheel  and  axle,  and 
inclined  plane.     Study  the  siphon  and  its  use. 

Study  the  life  of  a  plant,  and  the  different  ways  by  which  plants 
scatter  their  seeds.    Uses  of  leaves,  blossoms,  sap-wood,  and  bark. 

Continue  to  study  such  animals  as  may  seem  desirable.  Eead 
Dr.  Jordan's  MatJca  and  Kotik  in  studying  about  seals,  or  from 
Seton-Thompson's  books  in  studying  about  wild  animals. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Eeview  Fifth  Grade  work,  and 
emphasize  sanitary  conditions.  Study  about  blood,  heart,  circula- 
tion, arteries  and  veins.  Buy  a  heart  at  a  butcher's  shop  and  use  it 
in  class  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

SEVENTH    GRADE. 

Natuke  Study. — A.  number  of  simple  experiments  on  matter 
and  its  properties,  attraction,  heat  and  its  effects  on  matter,  and 
pressure  of  liquids  and  gases.  Study  the  siphon,  pumps,  hydrant, 
barometer,  and  thermometer.  Use  these  experiments  as  a  basis  for 
questions,  and  endeavor  to  develop  the  reasoning  powers. 

During  the  spring  months  make  a  thorough  study  of  at  least 
three  common  wild  flowers. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — State  Series  Physiology  in  the 
hands'  of  the  teacher  only.     Study: — 

1.  Habits  to  avoid  (p.  153). 

2.  Mixed  diet  beneficial. 

o.    Regularity  in  eating  and  sleeping. 

4.    L;  se  and  danger  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 
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5.  Review  of  some  of  the  simple  laws  of  health. 

6.  Digestion  and  absorption. 

7.  The  Alimentary  Canal. 

8.  Stomach  and  Liver. 

9.  Care  of  the  teeth. 

10.  Care  of  the  eyes. 

11.  Accidents^  dangers,  and  simple  aids  to  the  injured. 

EIGHTH  GEADE. 

Natuke  Study. — Simple  experiments  in  light,  heat,  sound, 
magnetism,  and  chemical  action.  Perform  such  experiments  as  will 
reinforce  the  work  in  Physical  Geography,  outlined  for  this  grade. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene.— State  Series  Physiology  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher ;   optional  as  to  pupils.    Study : — 

1.  The  lungs  and  respiration. 

2.  Skin  and  kidneys. 

3.  Eye  and  ear.*  • 

4.  Throat  and  voice. 

5.  The  nervous  system. 

6.  Eeview  of  the  subject  of  hygiene. 


3,    REFERENCES. 

Teachers  will  find  the  following  books  particularly  useful : — 

Avery  and   Sinnott.     First  Lessons  in  Physical   Science   for 
Grammar  Schools.     (Sheldon  &  Co.) 

Harriman,  Chas.  S.    Physics  for  Grammar  Schools.     { Am.  Bk. 
Co.) 
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Jackman,  W.  S.  Nature  Study  for  Common  Schools.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.) 

Jenkins  and  Kellogg.  Lessons  in  Nature  Study.  (Whitaker- 
Eay  Co.) 

McMurry.  Chas.  Special  Method  in  Science.  (Pub.  School 
Pub.  Co.) 


VIIL    DRAWING. 


OUTLINE    BV    MISS    KATHERINE     M.     BALL     AND     MISS     DEE     BEEBE, 
SUPERVISORS  OF  DRAWING. 


Work  thou  for  pleasure;  paint  or  sing  or  carve 
The  thing  thou  lovest,  though  the  body  starve. 

Who  works  for  glory  misses  oft  the  goal ; 
Who  works  for  money  coins  his  very  soul. 

Work  for  the  work's  sake,  then,  and  it  may  be 

That  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  thee. 

—  Kenyan  Cox. 


This  Course  of  Study  provides  for  work  ou  a  basis  of  one  hour 
a  week,  to  be  divided  into  three  twenty-minute  periods  in  the  First. 
Second,  and  Third  Grades,  and  two  thirty-minute  periods  in  the 
remaining  grades. 

It  provides  for  the  use  of  practice  paper  in  all  the  grades,  and 
for  dramng-books  and  teachers'  manuals  additional  in  the  grades 
from  Fourth  to  Eighth,  inclusive.  It  provides  for  the 
optional  use  of  any  medium  such  as  pencil,  charcoal,  brush,  and 
ink,  colored  crayons,  water-colors,  or  (in  upper  grades)  pen  and 
ink. 

The  entire  scheme  of  work  is  that  of  drawing  from  objects,  with 
a  small  amount  of  copying  from  drawing-book  illustrations  to  teach 
artistic  expression.  A  proportionate  amount  of  time  has  been  given 
to  picture-study  and  in  the  later  grades,  to  the  History  of  Art. 
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U    GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

1.  Principals  shall  be  responsible  for  the  work  in  drawing  in 
their  respective  schools.  They  shall  familiarize  themselves  with 
every  part  of  it,  supervise  it  weekly^  see  that  the  lessons  are  given 
regularly,  and  explain  all  requirements  of  this  subject  to  new 
teachers  or  substitutes  coming  into  their  schools. 

2.  When  a  Principal  finds  that  a  teacher  fails  to  get  results,  he 
shall  send  her  to  the  Supervisor  for  special  instruction;  but  when 
he  feels  that  she  is  incapable  of  teaching  Drawing  he  shall  detail 
another  teacher  from  the  school  to  teach  this  subject  in  exchange 
for  some  other  exercise. 

3.  Programs  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  lessons  in  different 
classes  do  not  conflict  when  different  teachers  find  it  necessary  to 
use  the  same  models. 

-±.  Instruction  in  both  subject-matter  and  methods  of  teaching 
Drawing  will  be  given  to  the  teachers  of  each  grade  once  a  month. 
These  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Webster  School,  the  Primary 
Grrades  convening  at  3  :15  p.m.,.  and  the  G-rammar  Grades  at  3  :45 
P.M.  Principals  shall  include  in  their  general  reports,  the  attend- 
ance of  their  teachers  at  these  meetings. 

•5.  The  Supervisor  will  inspect  all  w^ork  in  Drawing  done  be- 
tween her  visits  in  the  Principal's  office  and  give  him  a  report  of 
each  teacher's  work,  after  which  she  will  discuss  the  work  with  the 
teachers,  or  give  such  lessons  as  the  remaining  time  of  the  session 
will  permit,  and  on  such  phases  of  the  work  as  she  feels  will  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  teachers. 

6.  Principals  may  dismiss  any  or  all  classes  of  the  school  the 
last  half -hour  of  a  session  during  the  Supervisor's  visit,  in  order 
that  the  teachers  may  assemble  for  instruction  or  see  the  lesson 
given  by  the  Supervisor.  Principals  shall  co-operate  with  the 
Supervisor,  and  make  such  arrangements  as  may  enable  her  to  make 
the  most  of  her  time  and  give  all  the  teachers  in  the  school  the 
benefit  of  her  visit. 

7.  The  Supervisor  shall  make  a  monthly  report  to  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  work  found  in  the  schools  visited. 
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8.  Principals  shall  see  that  all  children  are  provided  with  the 
necessary  materials  within  a  week  from  the  opening  of  school,  and 
that  the  drawing-lessons  begin  promptly  and  be  given  regularly 
according  to  program. 

i*.  The  time  allotted  to  drawing  is  one  hour  a  week.  This  should 
be  divided  into  twenty-minute  periods  in  the  Primar}-  Grades  and 
into  half-hour  periods  in  the  Grammar  Grades,  as  pupils  are  very 
apt  to  forget  and  lose  skill  if  long  lessons  are  given  at  long  intervals. 

10.  In  the  event  of  there  being  two  grades  in  one  room,  the 
entire  class  should  do  the  work  of  the  lower  grade.  Where  there 
are  three  grades,  the  work  of  the  intermediate  class  should  be  done. 
Xo  teacher  should  attempt  to  give  separate  lessons  to  each  grade. 

11.  If  during  the  year  a  change  of  classes  occurs,  and  a  variety 
of  material  including  different  numbers  of  drawing-books,  happens 
to  collect  in  one  room,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  adapt 
the  same  exercise  to  all  the  books,  as  it  would  be  tmwise  to  attempt 
to  give  separate  exercises  for  groups  having  the  same  books,  and  in 
no  case  should  the  children  be  asked  to  buy  a  second  book  in  the 
same  year. 

1"^.  AU  drawing  materials  shall  be  kept  in  the  teacher's  cabinet 
and  distributed  and  collected  at  each  lesson.  This  should  be  done 
promptly  and  systematically,  and  without  any  unnecessary  waste  of 
time. 

All  work  done  between  the  visits  of  the  Supervisor  shall  be  kept 
for  her  inspection.  This  includes  lessons  that  may  be  considered 
failures  as  well  as  those  which  are  successes.  All  the  different  stages 
of  the  work  must  be  seen  in  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  success. 

13.  Each  drawing-lesson  given  on  practice-paper  shall  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  merit,  and  be  bound  together  with  a  wide  paper 
band,  upon  which  shall  be  written  the  teacher's  name,  the  grade  of 
her  class,  and  the  date  of  the  lesson. 

14.  In  looking  over  the  work,  the  Supervisor  will  consider  the 
excellence  of  the  average  work  of  the  children.  A  few  talented 
pupils  Avill  always  add  color  to  a  class,  but  the  work  of  the  whole 
class  should  determine  the  success  of  the  residts  accomplished.  The 
requisite  amount  of  work  representative  of  the  lessons  given  in  the 
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time  allotted,  the  quality  of  work,  the  size  and  the  placing  of 
the  drawing  on  the  paper,  the  neatness  and  finish  of  the  drawings, 
the  power  to  see  and  express  what  is  seen,  and  the  growth  from 
month  to  month  will  all  be  considered. 

15.  After  work  has  been  inspected,  it  should  be  returned  to  the 
children. 

16.  Drawing-books  should  be  covered  and  kept  neat  and  clean 
throughout  their  entire  use.  There  may  be  degrees  of  excellence  in 
drawing,  but  there  should  be  but  one  standard  for  order  and  clean- 
liness. Books  written  all  over  with  extraneous  matter,  having  torn 
leaves  and  finger-marks  or  blots,  only  reflect  discredit  upon  the 
children. 

IT.  All  exercises  in  the  drawing-books  shall  be  dated  so  that 
comparisons  may  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
growth  and  improvement  in  the  work. 

18.  A  few  of  the  best  drawings  of  each  representative  lesson 
should  be  piimed  on  the  door  or  on  the  molding  of  the  blackboard, 
so  that  they  may  be  seen  by  the  entire  class,  and  be  a  means  of 
encouragement  as  well  as  an  education  to  all. 

19.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  do  home  work,  and  when 
any  such  work  has  been  done  they  should  receive  the  heartiest  ap- 
proval and  commendation  of  the  teacher. 

20.  Teachers,  in  criticising  the  work  of  pupils,  should  try  to 
give  intelligent  criticism.  To  tell  a  child  that  his  work  is  poor  and 
to  do  better,  is  depressing,  not  helpful.  There  should  be  an  intelli- 
gent statement  as  to  what  is  wrong,  and,  particularly,  children 
should  have  pointed  out  to  tliera  the  good  lines  which  they  draw 
or  good  work  which  they  do,  and  be  encouraged  to  work  up  to  that 
as  a  standard. 


2.    OUTLINE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

FIRST    GEADE. 

Three  twenty-minute  lessons  a  week.     Work  on  6  by  9  inch 
practice-paper. 
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1.  Color  Study. — Color  recognition,  color  relationship.  Lay 
the  scale.  Study  yellow,  orange,  red,  violet,  blue,  and  green.  Use 
colored  tablets,  colored  crayons,  or  water-colors. 

2.  Tablet-Laying. — Lay  simple  borders  and  rosettes,  using 
circular,  square,  or  oblong  tablets.  Make  imaginative  arrange- 
ments. 

3.  Stick-Laying. — Copy  designs  from  given  blackboard  draw- 
ings.    Make  imaginative  arrangements. 

4.  Paper-Folding.— Fold  shawl,  roof,  book,  square  with  diam- 
eters and  diagonals,  card  case,  frame,  windmill,  ship,  and  similar 
things. 

5.  Drawing  from  Copy  and  Dictation. — Draw  trees,  simple 
landscape,  and  simple  decorative  designs.  Use  pencil,  charcoal, 
colored  crayons,  brush  and  ink,  or  water-colors.  Work  for  mass 
instead  of  outline. 

6.  Spontaneous  Story-Drawing.— Illustrate  simple  fables, 
well-known  stories,  anecdotes,  etc.  (See  Graphic  Illustration 
under  Language  Course.)  Use  any  medium,  and  work  for  mass 
effects. 

9.  Drawing  from  Objects.— Draw  sprays  of  foliage,  grasses, 
and  flowers.    Use  any  medium,  and  work  for  mass  effects. 

10.  Picture-Study.— Study  the  works  of  well-known  artists 
who  represent  things  of  interest  to  children. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

Three  twenty-minute  lessons  a  week.  Work  on  6  by  9  inch 
practice-paper. 

1.  Color-Study.— Review  the  laying  of  the  scale  of  twelve 
spectrum  colors.  Review  the  study  of  yellow,  orange,  red,  violet, 
blue,  and  green.  Use  colored  tablets,  colored  crayons,  or  water- 
colors. 
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2.  Tablet  axd  Stick  Layixg. — Lay  borders  and  rosettes. 
Make  imaginative  arrangements. 

3.  Paper-Folding  axd  Cutting. — Fold  and  cut  decorative  de- 
signs in  parts  of  four,  such  as  four-pointed  star,  Greek  cross,  quatre- 
foil.    Modify  these  forms  for  original  patterns. 

4.  DuAWiNG  EEOM  Copy  and  Dictation. — Draw  trees,  simple 
landscape,  simple  animal  studies,  small  life,  and  decorative  designs 
made  in  paper-folding  and  cutting.  Leam  bisecting,  trisecting,  and 
testing  measurements.  Use  pencil,  charcoal,  colored  crayons,  brush 
and  ink,  or  water-colors.    Work  for  mass  effects. 

5.  Spontaneous  Story-Deawing. — Illustrate  simple  fables, 
well-known  stories,  anecdotes,  etc.  Draw  some  from  the  pose  and 
from  animals  to  illustrate  stories,  and  add  imaginative  backgrounds. 
Use  any  medium  and  work  for  mass  effects.  (See  Graphic  Illus- 
tration under  Langttage  Course.) 

6.  Appearance-Drawing  from  Objects. — Draw  fruit  and 
vegetables,  sprays  of  foliage,  flowers  and  grasses.  Use  any  medium, 
and  work  for  mass  effects. 

7.  Picture-Study'. — Study  the  works  of  well-known  artists 
who  represent  things  of  interest  to  children. 

THIKD    GEADE. 

Three  twenty-minute  lessons  a  week.  Work  on  6  by  9  inch 
practice-paper. 

1.  Color-Study. — Study  scales  of  light  and  dark  tones  of  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet.  Use  colored  crayons  or 
water-colors. 

2.  Paper-Folding  and  Cutting. — Fold  and  cut  four-leaved 
rosette,  quatrefoil,  Maltese  cross,  and  trefoil.  Modify  these  forms 
for  original  patterns. 
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3.  Dkawing  from  Copt  and  Dictation. — Draw  the  patterns 
made  in  folding  and  cutting  exercises.  Pay  special  attention 
to  bisecting,  trisecting,  and  testing  measurements.  Draw  simple 
studies  of  trees  and  landscapes,  of  animal  and  small  life  studies, 
from  given  copies.  Use  pencil,  charcoal,  colored  crayons,  brush  and 
ink,  or  water-colors.    Work  for  mass  effects. 

4.  Spontaxeous  Stoet-Drawing. — Illustrate  simple  fables, 
well-known  stories,  anecdotes,  etc.  (See  Language  Course.)  Draw 
from  the  pose  and  from  animals  to  illustrate  stories,  and  add  imagi- 
native backgrounds.     Use  any  medium,  and  work  for  mass  effects. 

5.  Drawing  prom  Objects. — Draw  from  fruits  and  vegetables, 
sprays  of  foliage,  flowers,  grasses,  and  twigs.  Use  any  medium,  and 
work  for  mass  effects. 

6.  Picture-Study. — Study  the  works  of  well-known  artists 
who  represent  things  of  interest  to  children. 


FOUETH  GRADE. 

Two  thirty-minute  periods  a  week.  Use  9  by  12  inch  practice- 
paper.  Prang's  Elementary  Course  of  Art  Instruction,  Third  Year 
Book,  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils;  Manual,  Part  I,  in  the  hands  of 
teacher. 

1.  Color-Study. — To  be  derived  from  working  in  colored 
crayons  and  water-colors,  when  drawing  from  colored  objects  or 
copying  colored  designs. 

2.  Drawing  from  Copy  and  Dictation. — Copy  decorative 
patterns  of  the  drawing-book,  and  copy  selected  examples  in  spaces 
designed  for  them.  Study  given  landscape  studies.  Modify  and 
adapt  them  to  given  spaces.  Copy  from  animal  drawings.  Use 
pencil,  charcoal,  colored  crayons,  brush  and  ink,  or  water-colors. 
Work  for  mass  effects. 
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3.  Dkawixg  fro:m  Objects. — Draw  in  the  drawing-book 
fruits,  vegetables,  shells,  sprays  of  leaves  and  flowers,  twigs  and 
grasses. 

*Draw  from  the  pose  and  from  animals  to  illustrate  stories,  and 
add  imaginative  backgrounds.  Use  pencil,  charcoal,  colored  cray- 
ons, brush  and  ink,  or  water-colors.    Work  for  mass  effects. 

4.  Picture-Study. — Study  given  book  illustrations  and  the 
works  of  artists  suggested  by  this  study. 

*Take  up  a  simple  outline  of  the  history  of  the  examples  of 
decoration  given  in  tlie  drawing-book.  Be  ver}'  careful  to  keep  this 
clearlv  within  the  rangre  of  children. 


FIFTH  GEADE. 

Two  thirty-minute  periods  a  week.  Use  9x1 2-inch  practice- 
paper.  Prang's  Elementary  Course  of  Art  Instruction^  Fourth 
Year  Book,  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils;  Manual,  Part  II,  in  the 
hands  of  teachers. 

1.  Coloe-Study. — To  be  derived  from  working  in  colored 
crayons  and  water-colors  when  drawing  from  colored  objects  or 
copying  colored  designs. 

2.  Dkawixg  from  Copy  axd  Dictatiox. — Study  decorative 
patterns  of  the  drawing-book  and  copy  selected  examples  in  spaces 
designed  for  them.  Study  given  landscape  drawings,  and  modify 
and  adapt  them  to  given  spaces.  Copy  given  drawings  of  birds.  Use 
pencil,  charcoal,  colored  crayons,  brush  and  ink,  or  water-colors. 
Work  for  mass  effects. 

3.  Drawix'g  FEOii  Objects. — Draw  fruits  and  vegetables, 
sprays  of  foliage,  flowers,  and  grasses.  Draw  simple,  familiar  ob- 
jects, such  as  hats,  flower-pots,  and  waste-baskets,  or  such  beautiful 
objects  as  Japanese  lantern,  vase,  or  Indian  basket. 

*To  be  omitted  during  1900-1901. 
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*Draw  from  the  pose  and  from  animals  to  illustrate  stories,  and 
add  imaginative  backgrounds.  Use  pencil,  charcoal,  colored  cray- 
ons, brush  and  ink,  or  water-colors.    Work  for  mass  effects. 

4.  Constructive  Drawing. — Make  working  drawings  and 
patterns  of  cylinder,  square  prism,  and  tri-prism. 

5.  Picture-Study  and  History  of  Art. — Study  given  draw- 
ing-book illustrations,  also  some  works  of  artists  suggested  by  this 
study. 

*Take  up  a  simple  outline  of  the  history  of  the  examples  of 
decoration  given  in  the  drawing-book,  being  careful  to  keep  this 
clearly  within  the  range  of  children. 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

Two  thirty-minute  periods  a  week.  Use  9xl2-inch  practice- 
paper.  Prang's  Elementary  Course  of  Art  Instruction,  Fifth  Year 
Book,  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils ;  Manual,  Part  III,  in  the  hands  of 
teachers. 

1.  Color-Study. — To  be  derived  from  working  in  colored 
crayons  and  water-colors  when  drawing  from  colored  objects  or 
copying  colored  designs. 

2.  Drawing  from  Copy  and  Dictation. — Study  decorative 
patterns  of  the  drawing-book  and  copy  selected  examples  in  spaces 
designed  for  them.  Study  given  landscape  studies,  and  modify  and 
adapt  them  to  given  spaces.  Copy  given  drawings  of  butterflies  and 
small  life.  Use  pencil,  charcoal,  colored  crayons,  brush  and  ink, 
or  water-colors.    Work  for  mass  effects. 

3.  Drawing  from  Objects. — Draw  flowers,  and  grasses,  and 
familiar  objects,  such  as  bottles,  bells,  flower-pots,  hats,  waste- 
baskets,  or  such  beautiful  objects  as  lanterns  and  Indian  baskets. 

*To  be  omitted  during  1900-1901. 
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*Draw  from  the  pose  and  from  animals  to  illustrate  stories  and 
add  imaginative  backgrounds.  Use  pencil,  charcoal,  colored  crayons, 
brush  and  ink,  or  water-colors.    Work  for  mass  effects. 

4.  CoNSTEUCTiVE  Deawing. — Make  working  drawings  of  the 
cylinder  and  square  prism  grouped,  or  of  the  square  pyramid  and 
square  prism  grouped;   also  of  several  simple  common  objects. 

5.  Pictuee-Studt  and  Histoey  of  Aet. — Study  given  draw- 
ing-book illustrations  and  some  of  the  works  of  artists  suggested 
by  this  study.  Take  up  a  simple  outline  of  the  history  of  the  ex- 
amples of  decoration  given  in  the  drawing-l^ook. 


SEVENTH  GKADE. 

Two  thirty-minute  periods  a  week.  Use  9x1 3- inch  practice- 
paper.  Prang's  Elementary  Course  of  Art  Instruction,  Sixth  Year 
Book,  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils ;  Manual,  for  the  Sixth  Year  Book 
in  the  hands  of  teachers. 

1.  Coloe-Study. — To  be  derived  from  working  in  colored 
crayons  and  water-colors  when  drawing  from  colored  objects  or 
copying  colored  designs. 

2.  Deawing  fbom  Copy  and  Dictation. — Copy  selected  ex- 
amples of  historic  ornament  given  in  the  drawing-book  in  spaces  de- 
signed for  them.  Copy  given  tree  drawings,  also  given  animal 
studies.  Study  given  landscape  drawings,  and  modify  and  adapt 
them  to  given  spaces.  Use  pencil,  charcoal,  colored  crayons,  brush 
and  ink,  or  water-colors.    Work  for  mass  effects. 

3.  Deawing  feom  Objects. — Draw  in  the  drawing-book 
flowers,  and  familiar  objects,  such  as  lunch-boxes,  books,  and  simi- 
lar angular  objects;  also  such  round  objects  as  vases  and  pitchers. 
Draw  from  the  pose  and  from  animals  to  illustrate  stories,  and  add 
imaginative  backgrounds.     Use  pencil,  charcoal,  colored  crayons. 

*To  be  omitted  during  1900-1901. 
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brush  and  ink,  pen  and  ink,  or  water-colors.  Work  for  mass  effects. 
Solve,  by  dra^nng  with  simple  instruments,  easy  geometric  prob- 
lems. 

4.  CoxsTRUCTiVE  DRAWING. — Draw  face-views  of  the  models 
and  nseful  objects  given  in  the  drawing-book.  Working  drawings 
of  models  made  in  manual-training  exercises  may  be  substituted  for 
this  work. 

5.  Picture-Study  and  History  of  Art. — Study  given  draw- 
ing-book illustrations  and  some  works  of  artists  suggested  by  this 
study.  Take  up  a  comparative  study  of  the  history  of  Egyptian 
and  Greek  architecture  and  ornament  as  given  in  the  drawing-book. 

EIGHTH  GEADE. 

Two  thirty-minute  periods  a  week.  Use  9xl2-inch  practice- 
paper.  Prang's  Elementary  Course  of  Art  Instruction,  Seventh 
Year  Book,  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils ;  Manual,  for  Seventh  Year 
Book,  in  the  hands  of  teachers. 

1.  Coloe-Study. — To  be  derived  from  working  in  colored 
crayons  and  water-colors  when  drawing  from  colored  objects  or 
copying  colored  desigiis. 

•2.  Drawing  fro:sl  Copy  and  Dictation. — Copy  selected  ex- 
amples of  ornament  given  in  the  drawing-book  in  spaces  designed 
for  them.  Copy  given  tree  drawings,  also  given  animal  studies. 
Study  given  landscape  drawings,  and  modify  and  adapt  them  to 
given  spaces.  Use  pencil,  charcoal,  colored  crayons,  brush  and 
ink,  pen  and  ink,  or  water-colors.    Work  for  mass  effects. 

3.  Drawing  fro:m  Objects. — Draw  in  the  drawing-book 
sprays  of  foliage  and  flowers,  a  study  of  some  flowers  in  a  vase,  and 
a  group  of  several  objects.  Draw  from  the  pose  and  from  animals 
to  illustrate  stories,  and  add  imaginative  backgrounds.  Use  pencil, 
charcoal,  colored  crayons,  brush  and  ink,  pen  and  ink,  or  water- 
colors.    Work  for  mass  effects. 
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4.  CoxSTKuCTi^'E  Draavixg. — Draw  with  simple  instruments 
some  of  the  simple  elements  of  building  construction,  such  as  door- 
joints;  also  surface  development,  and  sections  of  geometric 
types  and  simple  common  objects.  "Working  drawings  of  models 
made  in  manual-training  exercises  may  be  substituted  for  this  work. 

5.  Pictup.e-Study  and  History  of  Art. — Study  given  draw- 
ing-book illustrations,  and  some  of  the  works  of  artists  suggested  by 
this  study.  Take  up  a  comparative  study  of  the  history  of  Roman, 
Byzantine,  and  Romanesque  architecture  and  ornament  as  given  in 
the  drawing-book. 


IX.    MUSIC. 


OUTLINE  BY  MISS  ESTELLE  CARPENTER,  SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC. 


U    INTRODUCTION. 

Music  should  never  be  neglected  in  the  schoolroom.  Music  is  a 
factor  in  education.  It  takes  hold  of  the  inmost  center  of  the  child, 
strengthens  the  individuality,  and  enriches  the  mentality.  It  is 
for  education,  not  for  change  or  amusement.  It  strikes  to  the  depth 
of  the  child's  nature,  and  touches  it  as  nothing  else  will  do.  It 
interests,  awakens,  and  vitalizes  the  child  through  his  affections  and 
his  emotions. 

If  we  neglect  to  give  the  child  suitable  songs,  the  happy  and 
beautiful  songs,  we  are  depriving  him  of  the  privilege  of  learning  to 
appreciate  the  best  of  that  wonderful  power,  Music, — that  power  so 
deep  and  strong,  that  some  say  it  is  an  expression  of  the  thought  and 
affection  of  the  angels,  and  Carlyle  says,  "  It  is  a  kind  of  inarticu- 
late unfathomable  speech  which  leads  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite." 

If  we  deny  the  child  the  privilege  of  coming  under  the  influence 
of  this  power  we  deny  him  a  way  by  which  may  be  opened 

"The  inmost  center  of  us  all, 
Where  Truth  abides  in  fullness." 

"  If  proper  training  is  -begun  before  the  voice  is  spoiled  by 
bad  usage,  and  before  the  natural  instinct  for  that  which  is  best 
has  been  destroyed  or  replaced  by  the  vulgar,  the  common,  or  the 
debasing  in  music,  every  child  is  capable  of  being  taught  to  express 
spontaneously  in  song  the  finer  emotions — sympathy  and  love  to  his 
fellow-creatures  and  love  to  his  Creator. 
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"  In  all  undertakings  it  is  best  to  begin  well,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly true  with  regard  to  music.  It  is  impossible  to  begin  too  early 
in  childliood  to  teach  that  which  is  pure  and  high,  and  to  awaken 
in  the  child's  nature  impulses  that  will  stimulate  the  growth  of 
worthy  aspirations,  that  no  room  may  be  left  for  weeds. 

"'  In  the  selection  of  songs,  therefore,  one  cannot  be  too  careful, 
both  as  to  words  and  music.  Go  to  our  best  composers  and  there  will 
be  found  simple  musical  airs  and  suitable  words. 

"  More  pleasure  and  profit  can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  a 
small  painting  by  a  master  hand  than  can  l)e  found  from  studying  a 
showy  picture  by  an  ordinary  individual.  So,  in  most  all  cases,  the 
simple  songs  of  the  good  composer  are  sweeter  and  more  helpful 
than  more  pretentious  selections  from  the  ordinary  musician.  It  is 
because  the  master  composer  thinks  and  feels  at  all  times  musically, 
and  his  slightest  expression  is  full  of  music,  while  the  ordinary  com- 
poser catches  but  a  glimpse  of  the  wonderful  art,  and  so  his  pro- 
ductions fall  short  of  true  worth.  Therefore,  in  order  that  the  child 
may  be  brought  in  contact  with  true  music,  the  songs  should  be 
selected  from  the  masters.'' 

The  songs  of  Country,  Home,  Xature,  and  God  appeal  strongly 
to  the  child.  Therefore  such  songs  must  be  selected.  They  can  be 
found  in  the  following  collections :  Children's  Songs,  by  Keinecke ; 
Children's  Songs,  by  Abt;  Songs  by  Gilchrist;  arrangement  of 
Songs  by  Eleanor  Smith;  Songs  of  Child-World,  by  Jessie  Gaynor; 
books  arranged  by  Wm.  Tomlins;  Children's  Songs,  by  Fred  Bul- 
lard;  Children's  Songs,  by  Frederic  Koot;  Children's  Songs, 
by  Neidlinger ;  Children's  Songs,  by  Emerson;  and  Children  ■i 
Songs  arranged  by  Max  Spicker.  Try  to  teach  as  many  Folk-Songs 
as  possible.  Such  songs  live  from  generation  to  generation,  and  the 
children  should  know  them. 

Be  particular  as  to  the  manner  of  presenting  a  song.  It  is  not 
always  the  teacher  with  the  voice  who  obtains  the  best  results.  The 
teacher  who  understands  the  spirit  of  the  song,  and  who  has  the 
power  of  making  the  children  realize  readily  the  thought  of  the 
song,  obtains  sweet  singing  from  the  children. 

Some  think  that  many  songs  should  be  taught  to  the  children 
in  a  year,  but  no  thought  is  given  to  the  manner  in  which  the  songs 
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are  sung.  During  tlie  lirst  year  of  school  life  a  dozen  good  songs 
rightly  taught  and  sweetly  sung  are  worth  much  more  to  a  child 
than  numbers  of  songs  carelessly  given  and  thoughtlessly  sung.  If 
a  song  is  sung  careless!}',  the  voice  is  injured;  when  there  is  no  con- 
centration of  the  mind  while  singing,  the  voice  is  either  harsh  or 
lifeless.  The  right  quality  of  voice  will  not  come;  so  the  double 
harm  is  done. 

Aside  from  the  mental  and  the  moral  discipline  involved,  aside 
from  the  wonderful  power  of  singing  as  a  restoration  for  the  wearied 
body,  there  is  one  point,  practical  and  peremptory,  that  must  be 
considered  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  and  that  is  the  preservation 
and  ctiltivation  of  the  voice.  Xo  one  has  a  right  to  injure  any  part 
of  the  child's  body.  Tlie  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
harsh,  loud,  or  nasal  singing,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  insisting 
on  the  free  use  of  the  breath  and  lips,  by  pitching  the  songs  rather 
high,  and  by  the  utmost  concentration. 

Correct  habits  should  be  formed  in  the  first  grades  and  insisted 
upon  during  school  life.  During  the  first  year  of  school  life  the 
children  should  be  taught  good  songs,  how  to  breathe  and  sing 
correctl}',  and  they  should  gain  independence  in  hearing,  thinking, 
and  singing  tones  of  the  scale. 

As  the  children  are  promoted  they  become  more  proficient  in 
this  work,  and  they  are  ready  to  take  up  the  reading  of  music,  as 
presented  by  the  jSTatural  Music  Course. 

The  success  of  this  course  depends  upon  a  most  careful  and 
persistent  reference  from  books  to  charts  and  from  charts  to  books. 
Material  which  seems  too  difficult  without  previous  chart  drill, 
seems  very  easy  when  taken  in  the  proper  way.  At  the  end  of  each 
page  of  the  charts  are  notes  telling  the  pages  in  the  books  that  are  to 
be  ttsed  in  connection  with  the  page  of  the  chart. 

Children  learn  to  sing  by  singing;  therefore,  as  little  time  as 
possible  should  be  spent  on  the  technical  part  of  the  subject.  In 
this  course  only  one  difficulty  is  presented  at  a  time.  Explain  eacli 
one  as  it  comes.  If  the  children  in  their  singing  observe  rests, 
holds,  and  ties,  it  is  worth  more  than  mere  definitions  of  the  same. 
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2.    INSTRUCTIONS  TO  PRINCIPALS    AND 
TEACHERS. 

Principals  should  see  that  Music  is  taught  in  all  the  classes. 
Especially  order  Chart  A  for  the  Third  Grade,  if  the  chart  is  not 
in  the  building. 

Those  teaching  singing  should  l^e  provided  Avith  a  C-pitch  pipe. 

The  classes  that  meet  together  for  the  singing-lesson,  should  be 
provided  with  the  same  book,  irrespective  of  grades,  so  that  both 
note  work  and  songs  can  be  taken  together. 

Teachers  will  assemble  for  instruction  in  Music  at  the  beginning 
of  each  term.  Meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Webster  School  Build- 
ing at  2  :30  p.m.  Teachers  are  to  be  dismissed  so  as  to  reach  the 
building  on  time.  Board  rules  governing  attendance  shall  apply 
at  these  meetings.  Teachers  will  come  prepared  to  take  notes,  and 
will  bring  with  them  the  music-books  used  in  their  respective  grades 
and  the  Course  of  Study. 

j^OTiCE  OF  MeetixCtS. — Unless  otherwise  notified  meetings  will 
take  place  as  follows : — 

First  Grade — First  Wednesday  of  each  Term. 
Second  Grade — First  Thursday  of  each  Term. 
Third  Grade — First  Friday  of  each  Term. 
Fourth  Grade — Second  Monday  of  each  Term. 
Fifth  Grade — Second  Tuesday  of  each  Term. 
Sixth  Grade — Second  Wednesday  of  each  Term. 
Seventh  Grade — Second  Thursday  of  each  Term. 
Eighth  Grade — Second  Friday  of  each  Term. 

Beginning  with  August,  1900,  meetings  will  be  held  according 
to  this  schedule.     Teachers  will  please  take  notice. 


3.    OUTLINE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

FIRST    GRADE. 

YocAL  Drill. — Erect  natural  position.     Free  use  of  breath 
while  singing;   free  use  of  the  lips.    Soft  vital  tones.     Gentle  exer- 
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cises  and  sustained  tones,  using  vowels  and  humming.     Begin  on 
high  tones. 

XoxES. — Use  hand  signs.  Tones  of  scale  beginning  with  do-do 
and  gradually  adding  sol-me-re-ti-fa-la,  always  combining  each  one 
with  the  tones  previously  taken.  Drill  thoroughly  on  each  interval 
before  taking  a  new  one.  Scale  from  diiferent  pitches.  Intervals 
with  syllables  oo.  ah.  e.  o.  Dictation.  Rlmhni.  Board  exercises 
selected  by  Supervisor. 

SoxGs. During  the  year  sing  sweetly  at  least  twelve  good  song^; 

pitched  high. 

SECOXD  GRADE. 

Vocal  Drill. — Erect  natural  position.  Free  use  of  breath 
and  lips  while  singing.  Soft  vital  tone.  Exercises  and  sustained 
tones,  using  vowels  and  humming.    Begin  high. 

'Poxes. — Use  hand  signs.  Eeview  intervals  of  scale  in  all  com- 
bination using  do,  re,  etc.,,  and  o"b  a.  Scale  from  different  pitches. 
Dictation.     Rhythm.     Board  Exercises. 

goxGs. — By  rote.  During  the  year  sing  sweetly  at  least  ten 
good  songs  pitched  high. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

Vocal  Drill. — Erect  natural  position.  Free  use  of  breath 
and  lips  while  singing.  Vital  tone.  Exercises  and  sustained  tones, 
using  vowels  and  humming. 

ToxEs  AXD  XoTE  WoKK. — Use  vertical  scale  and  hand  signs. 
Review  intervals  in  all  combinations,  going  above  and  below  octave. 
Simple  two-part  exercises,  with  do,  re,  etc.,  and  with  6b  ii.  Rhythm. 
Dictation.    Board  Exercises  and  Chart  A. 

SoxGs. — Sing  softly  and  sweetly  good  songs  pitched  high. 
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FOUETH  GKADE. 

Natural  Music  Primer  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

YocAL  Drill. — Erect  natural  position.  Free  use  of  breath 
and  lips  while  singing.  Vital  tone.  Exercises  and  sustained  tones 
with  humming  and  vowels. 

Tones  and  Note  Wobk. — Vertical  scale.  Practice  intervals 
in  all  combinations  (introducing  sharp  4,  called  fi)  using  syllables 
and  do  and  a.  Study  in  Primer  by  note^  page  6,  through  31.  Dicta- 
tion.    Ehythm. 

■  Songs. — By  rote  or  note.    Primer,  Xos.  60,  63,  66,  40,  45,  42, 
39,  34.    '•  Annie  Laurie,"  "'  Way  Down  upon  the  Swanee  River." 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

.   Natural  Music  Primer  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

Vocal  Drill. — Erect  natural  position.  Free  use  of  breath 
and  lips  while  singing.  Vital  tone.  Exercises  and  sustained  tones 
with  humming  and  vowels. 

Tones  and  Note  Wore. — Vertical  scale;  practice  intervals 
in  all  combinations  (introducing  sharp  4  and  fiat  7)  and  double 
pointing,  using  syllables  and  vowels.  Study  in  Primer,  pp.  46-59. 
Dictation.    Rhythm. 

Songs.— By  rote  or  note.  Primer,  A[os.  59,  61,  65,  29,  32,  35, 
44,  and  58.     '''  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  "  Old  Oaken  Bucket." 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Natural  Music  Reader,  No.  2  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

Vocal  Drill. — Erect  natural  position.  Free  use  of  breath 
and  lips  while  singing.  Vital  tone.  Exercises  and  sustained  tones 
with  humming  and  voAvels. 
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Tones  axd  Xote  Work. — Vertical  scale,  one  and  two  parts  with 
syllables  and  vowels.  Flat  7,  sharp  4  and  5.  Rhythm.  Dictation. 
Normal  minor  scale.  Study  through  page  14  of  Reader  No.  2,  and 
Nos.  2,  11,  5,  6,  and  8  of  Reader  No.  2  by  note. 

Songs.— By  rote  or  note.  Nos.  74,  73,  76.  "  The  Harp  That 
Once  through  Tara's  Halls.''  and  "  My  Old  Kentucky  Home." 

SEVENTH    CtEADE. 

Natural  Music  Reader,  No.  2  in  the  hands  of  pupils. 

VocAi.  Drill. — Erect  natural  position.  Free  use  of  breath 
and  lips  while  singing.  Vital  tone.  Exercises  and  sustained  tones 
with  humming  and  vowels. 

Tones  and  Xote  Work. — Vertical  scale,  with  one  and  two 
parts  with  syllables  and  vowels.  Sharp  2,  4,  5,  and  flat  7.  Ehythm. 
Normal  minor  scale.  Dictation.  Study  by  note  in  Reader  No.  2. 
Nos.  50,  47,  40,  39,  27,  41,  63,  37,  28,  and  35. 

Songs. — By  rote  or  note.  '"'Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "  Blue  Bells  of 
Scotland,"  "  The  Last  Eose  of  Summer." 

EIGHTH  GEADE. 

Natural  Music  Reader,  No.  h,  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

Vocal  Drill. — Erect  natural  position.  Free  use  of  breath 
and  lips  while  singing.  Vital  tone.  Exercises  and  sustained  tones, 
with  humming  and  vowels. 

Tones  and  Note  Work. — Vertical  scale,  one  and  two  parts, 
with  syllables  and  vowels.  Harmonic  minor  scale.  Sharp  4,  1,  2, 
5,  and  flat  7.  Study  by  note.  Nos.  6,  15,  10,  21,  5,  33,  17,  23, 
14,  and  9. 

Songs.— By  rote  or  note.  "  Watch  on  the  Ehine,"  "  God  Ever 
Glorious." 

Pupils  should  be  able  to  sing  at  sight  simple  three  part  exercises 
and  songs. 


X.    VERTICAL  WRITING, 

INCLUDING   BOOKKEEPING. 


L   INTRODUCTION. 

Vertical  Writing  is  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  all  school  work. 
Care  should  be  taken  always  to  place  before  the  pupils  as  perfect 
^n  examjDle  of  writing  as  possible.  In  the  Primary  Grades  copies 
of  the  letters  should  be  on  the  blackboard,  so  that  pupils  may  see 
them  at  any  time. 

During  the  first  four  or  five  grades  give  frequent  drill  in  writing 
with  chalk  on  the  blackboard,  the  pupils  writing  large  and  making 
only  a  few  letters  or  a  word  at  a  time.  The  teacher  should  give 
intelligent  and  helpful  criticism  of  the  forms  of  the  letters,  the 
slope,  relative  size  of  letters,  etc.  Also  arm  and  finger  exercises, 
involving  the  use  of  both  hands,  should  be  given  on  the  blackboard. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  work  in  "Writing,  particularly 
in  the  Primary  Grades,  be  neatly  and  carefully  done.  A  bad  habit, 
formed  in  the  earh*  grades,  is  likely  to  show  through  life.  The  work 
in  a  copy-book  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  work  in  Writing.  It  repre- 
sents the  drill  part,  and  the  Avcrk  of  the  school  should  be  the  applica- 
tion. Letters,  written  spelling,  business  forms,  and  compositions 
are  places  for  the  application  of  the  principles  learned.  Principals 
and  teachers  should  try  to  maintain  a  good  standard  throughout 
the  different  grades. 

The  receipt  of  papers  in  June,  1899,  revealed  imiform  and  per- 
fect vertical  writing  throughout  some  schools,  even  including  the 
Xinth  Grades. 

Preceding  the  lesson  in  Writing,  five  minutes'  practice  should  be 
given  on  riaht  and  left  ovals,  and  other  exercises  usuallv  found  on 
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the  inside  covers  of  writing-books.  To  cultivate  speed  as  well  as 
correct  principles,  graceful  forms,  and  legibility,  the  letter  or  busi- 
ness form  to  Principal  on  report  days  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
copy  done  in,  at  first,  three-quarters,  and  finally,  half  the  time. 


2.    OUTLINE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Observe  the  following  schedule,  and  until  further  notice,  use 
Ginn's  Vertical  Round  Hand  Writing  Books. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Writing  may  be  taught  in  connection  with  Spelling,  or  not, 
according  to  the  teacher's  preference.  Faults  in  writing,  how- 
ever, must  be  corrected  by  means  of  separate  exercises  and 
drills.  In  these,  drills  the  names  of  the  letters  are  frequently 
mentioned,  and  the  children  become  unconsciously  familiar  with 
these  names ;  but,  as  they  are  never  mentioned  in  spelling  or  read- 
ing, the  children  never  think  of  them  in  this  connection,  and  no 
confusion  ensues. 

Give  drill  in  copying  and  writing  from  dictation.  Insist  on 
neatness.  Try  to  get  good  forms  established.  In  this  grade  insist 
upon  large  writing. 

SECOND   GRADE.— Book  I. 

THIRD   GRADE.— Book  II. 

FOURTH  GRADE.— Book  III. 

FIFTH   GRADE.— Book  Y. 

SIXTH   GRADE.— Book  VI. 

SEVENTH   GRADE.— Book  VII. 
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Business  Forms. — Give  supplemental  work  in  connection  with 
the  review  of  Bills  and  Accounts  in  Arithmetic.  Explain  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  keeping  a  cash-book,  ledger,  making  bills,  notes,  etc. 
Have  the  pupils  write  a  letter  ordering  goods;  make  out  a  bill  for 
the  same ;  write  out  a  draft  and  a  letter  inclosing  the  same  in  pay- 
ment of  the  bill,  and  a  receipt  and  a  letter  acknowledging  receipt  of 
the  draft,  and  inclosing  the  receipt. 


XL  MANUAL  TRAINING. 


OUTLINE  BY  MR.   CREE  T.   WORK,  SUPERVISOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 


i.  INTRODUCTION. 

Manual  Training  has  been  adopted  as  a  proper  and  necessary 
feature  of  the  curriculum,  in  recognition  of  the  natural  close  corre- 
lation existing  between  motor  activity  and  intellectual  life.  It  is 
a  method  of  education,  based  on  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
child,  to  gain  ideas  that  form  the  basis  of  thought  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  senses  and  other  physical  organs,  in  conjunction  with 
intellectual  operations,  and  to  express  these  ideas  in  terms  which 
are  appreciable  to  the  senses.  It  is  a  mode  of  self -activity  growing 
out  of  that  eternal  alliance  between  hand  and  brain  which  has  led 
Colonel  Parker  to  make  the  statement  that  "  Manual  Training  has 
done  more  for  the  human  race  than  the  exercise  of  any,  if  not  all, 
of  the  other  modes  of  expression.  It  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
normal  physical  development ;  it  has  had  a  mighty  influence  upon 
brain-building." 

Education  is  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  preparation  for  life. 
It  is  life.  Both  the  means  and  the  method  to  be  used  are  indicated 
by  Professor  Dewej^,  when  he  says  that,  "All  education  proceeds 
by  the  participation  of  the  individual  in  the  social  consciousness  of 
the  race,"  and  that  "  The  only  true  education  comes  through  the 
.stimulation  of  the  child's  powers  by  the  demands  of  the  social  situ- 
ations in  which  he  finds  himself."  As  a  feature  of  this  social  educa- 
tion Manual  Training  is,  or  should  be,  an  embodiment  of  such 
fundamental  forms  of  social  activity  as  are  practicable  for  the 
school. 
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The  modified  Swedish  Sloyd  system  seems  closer  to  the  ideal  in 
this  respect  than  any  other  form  of  manual  training  yet  proposed 
for  the  Grammar  Grades.  The  Swedish  system,  as  found  in  the 
best  American  schools,  will  form  the  foundation  of  the  work  for 
this  Department.  In  detail  and  application  it  will  be  adapted  to 
local  conditions. 

The  equipment  provided  at  this  time  is  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  boys  of  the  Seventh  and  the  Eighth  Grades  throughout  the 
city,  the  work  to  be  carried  on  by  special  teachers  in  schools  cen- 
trally located.  The  laboratories  are  well  fitted-out  with  the  best 
modern  devices.  The  work  is  to  be  considered  as  a  regular  subject 
of  study,  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  education.  For  profes- 
sional and  economic  reasons,  it  is  to  be  conducted  by  special  teachers 
in  especially  equipped  schoolrooms. 


2.    OUTLINE   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Models. — A  series  of  models  in  soft  wood  will  be  worked  out 
by  the  classes.  Other  materials,  as  nails,  glue,  wire,  cardboard,  cane, 
etc.,  will  be  introduced  as  occasion  may  demand.  All  regular  mate- 
rial is  provided  by  the  school,  the  pupils  to  own  their  products  except 
in  special  cases  where  the  teacher  wishes  to  reserve  them.  That  the 
work  may  be  real  to  the  pupil,  the  models  will  consist  of  such  objects 
as  appeal  to  his  interest  and  provide  a  wholesome  motive. 

Tools. — Eule,  square,  rip-saw,  back-saw,  turning-saw,  jack- 
plane,  block-plane,  knife,  chisel,  auger,  hammer,  and  other  funda- 
mental wood-working  tools  will  be  used.  Proper  care  of  the 
tools  will  be  emphasized,  with  instruction  in  whetting  the  simplest 
edged  tools. 

Instkuctiox. — Class  instruction  will  be  an  essential  feature  of 
the  work.  This  will  be  supplemented  by  such  individual  instruction 
as  conditions  may  require.  An  important  aim  of  the  teacher  will  be 
to  inspire  self-help  in  the  pupil. 
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Other  Features. — The  production  and  the  use  of  working 
drawings  will  be  taught  as  supplemental  to  the  mechanical  drawing 
in  the  regular  drawing  course,  in  eases  where  special  necessity  may- 
require  it.  Working  sketches  prominent.  Original  work  will  be 
encouraged.  Invention  and  modification  of  models  permitted,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  teacher.  Spontaneous  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  is  both  a  compliment  and  an  opportunity  for  the 
teacher. 

Apparatus,  devices,  etc.,  that  are  useful  to  the  pupil  in  other 
departments  of  the  school  may  be  included  in  the  list  of  models, 
thus  affording  closer  correlation  of  the  manual  work  with  other 
parts  of  the  curriculum. 

Observation  of  manual  occupations  and  mechanical  devices  to 
be  encouraged.  Short  talks  will  be  given  about  sources  and  prep- 
arations of  various  materials  used.  Stories  of  industry  and  inven- 
tion wall  form  an  interesting  part  of  the  Course.  Pupils  and 
teacher  will  make  collection  of  pictures  and  samples  illustrative  of 
facts,  materials,  and  processes  related  to  the  work. 

Correlation  of  the  work  with  other  subjects  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  Manual  Training  affords  many  opportunities  for  emphasiz- 
ing and  applying  facts  and  principles  in  Drawing,  Arithmetic, 
Geometry,  Botany,  Physics,  Geography,  etc. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Models. — A  series  of  models  will  be  worked  out,  involving  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wood,  nails,  glue,  wire,  and  such  other  materials  as 
may  seem  appropriate. 

Tools. — In  addition  to  the  tools  used  in  the  Seventh  Grade,  the 
smoothing-plane,  simple  carving-tools,  screw-driver,  miter-box,  etc., 
will  be  introduced.  Thirty  or  more  different  tools  may  be  used  by 
'the  pupils  in  the  work  of  this  grade.  The  use  of  the  grindstone  may 
be  taught  here. 

Instruction. — Both  class  and  individual  methods  of  instruc- 
tion will  be  used,  according  to  the  size  of  the  class  and  the  discre- 
tion of  the  teacher. 
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Other  Features. — The  work  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
Seventh  Grade,  but  more  extended,  including  familiarity  with  prac- 
tical mechanical  terms,  devices,  etc. 

Encouragement  will  be  given  in  making  home  collection  of  tools, 
and  in  keeping  notes  and  clippings  pertaining  to  invention  and 
mechanical -and  industrial  progress. 

A  visit  to  the  Polyteclmic  High  School,  and,  if  practicable,  to  a 
few  centers  of  industry  which  are  illustrative  of  a  variety  of  skilled 
labor,  will  form  part  of  the  observation  work. 

Teachers  will  keep  in  mind  a  constant  recognition  of  Colonel 
Parker's  doctrine,  that  '''  Helplessness  is  the  product  of  too  much 
help."  In  this  connection,  pure  dictation  and  imitation  are  to  be 
minimized,  and  investigation  and  originality  encouraged. 

Correlation  in  this  grade  may  be  especially  promoted  by  the  reg- 
ular teacher  in  the  History  class.  Such  topics  as  life,  travel,  inven- 
tion, and  industry,  transportation,  economic  development,  etc., 
afford  many  opportunities  for  the  teacher  to  co-operate  with  the 
Manual  Training  instructor  in  emphasizing  the  important  and  hon- 
orable position  of  intelligent  hand-labor  among  the  forces  that  make 
nations  and  give  them  their  power.  In  many  ways  it  is  possible  for 
the  regular  teacher  to  contribute  toward  the  interest  and  the  success 
of  Manual  Training,  while  at  the  same  time  broadening  and 
strengthening  her  own  work.  Likewise  the  efforts  of  the  Manual 
Training  teacher  should  supplement  much  of  the  work  in  other 
departments  of  the  school. 


XIL    SEWING. 


J.    TIME  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK. 

The  Course  of  Study  here  suggested  has  been  prepared  not  that 
a  few  may  learn  to  make  elaborate  garments,  but  that  all  of  the 
girls  in  certain  grades  may  be  taught  to  do  plain  sewing  neatly 
and  well.  Careful  training  in  the  use  of  the  needle  should  form 
part  of  the  education  of  every  girl,  since  to  its  usefulness  both  pleas- 
ure and  reiinement  are  added  by  such  training. 

Sewing  will  be  taken  up  in  the  Fourth  Grade  and  continued 
through  the  Seventh  Grade,  or  until  lessons  in  Cookery  begin.  In 
each  grade  devote  one  hour  per  week  to  the  work.  In  making  out 
programs,  the  sewing-time  should  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  any  two  teachers  of  the  same  grade,  or  of  grades  but  a 
year  apart,  to  unite  their  classes  during  the  sewing-hour,  all  of  the 
girls  passing  to  one  room  and  all  of  the  boys  to  the  other.  Where 
men  are  in  charge  of  classes,  they  should  take  the  boys  and  send 
the  girls  to  women  teachers  for  sewing.  In  the  Seventh  Grade  Sew- 
ing should  take  place  while  the  boys  are  at  Manual  Training. 

Principals  are  intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  this  work, 
but  the  success  of  it  depends  upon  the  teachers,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  they  will  enter  into  it  with  the  same  spirit  and  faithful- 
ness that  they  give  to  other  work.  The  teacher  who  can  not  sew 
neatly  will  surely  find  enjoyment  in  the  learning. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  whole  work  set  down  for  any  grade 
will  be  accomplished  the  first  year  of  its  introduction,  nor  that  all 
shall  do  exactly  the  same  kind  or  quantity  of  work.  The  matter 
of  improving  in  quality  and  quantity  of  work  will  come  with  time. 
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2.    SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

1.  Backward  or  careless  pupils  should  be  "  conditioned/-  and 
required  to  present  extra  bits  of  work  done  at  home,  until  the  teach- 
er is  satisfied  that  such  pupils  are  prepared  to  take  up  the  next 
step. 

2.  In  all  grades  teach  use  of  scissors.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
each  child  to  have  a  pair,  but  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  good  ones. 
One  set  can  be  used  by  several  classes. 

3.  While  teaching  certain  stitches,  talk  about  the  use  to  be 
made  of  them. 

4.  In  all  grades  explain,  as  they  present  themselves,  straight 
selvage,  bias,  etc. 

5.  Careful  basting  should  always  be  insisted  upon. 

6.  Insist  on  clean  hands  before  beginning  the  work. 

7.  Be  careful  not  to  do  fine  detail  work  in  the  lower  grades,  as 
it  is  more  likely  to  do  injury  than  good. 


3.    MATERIALS. 

Muslin,  thread,  needles,  thimbles,  scissors,  etc.,  as  suggested  by 
Principal  or  Teachers. 


4.    OUTLINE  OF  INSTRUCTIONS. 

FOURTH  GEADE. 

Use  bits  of  unbleached  muslin,  5x8  inches  in  size.  Teach 
basting,  running,  and  overcasting.  Make  patchwork,  using  these 
three  stitches. 

Hemming,  broad  and  narrow;  latter  part  of  year  make  clothes- 
bags  or  pillow-slips. 
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FIFTH  GRADE. 

Hemming,  patching,  backstitching,  felling,  button  sewing,  and 
button-holes  begun ;  but  excellence  not  expected.  Outline-stitch  for 
recreation  work. 

SIXTH  GEADE. 

Teach  binding,  gathering,  and  putting  on  of  bands;  patching, 
felling,  darning,  and  button-holes.  Make  aprons.  Hem-stitching 
for  recreation. 

SEYE>s^TH  GEADE. 

Teach  how  to  put  on  bands.  Teach  tucking,  darning,  making 
and  working  button-holes,  and  feather-stitch.  Teach  how  to  bind  a 
dress,  and  put  in  dress-pockets  and  sleeves.  Recreation  work  left  to 
the  fancy  of  the  teacher. 

During  the  Second  Term  pupils  should  make  some  simple  gar- 
ment involving  the  use  of  what  has  been  learned. 


5.    REFERENCES. 

Johnson,  C.  F.  Progressive  Lessons  in  Needleworh.  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  70c.)  All  teachers  of  sewing  should  have  a 
copy  of  this  book. 


XHL    DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 


OUTLINE  BY  MISS  KATE  WHITTAKER,  SUPERVISOR  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 


OUTLINE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

EIGHTH  GEADE. 

One  lesson  per  week,  to  be  given  by  special  teachers  in  school- 
rooms especially  equipped  for  the  purpose.  Each  lesson  will  be  one 
hour  long.    Intended  for  girls. 

The  instruction  will  include  a  knowledge  of  food  principles; 
cooking  in  all  the  elementar}''  branches;  how  to  buy  and  use  food 
to  the  best  advantage;  care  and  cleaning  of  utensils;  care  of 
food,  serving,  setting  tables,  management  of  stoves,  etc. 

The  art  of  Cookery  will  be  taught  by  the  most  modern  methods, 
and  will  be  supplemented  by  simple  experiments  in  Chemistry  and 
Physics,  demonstrating  the  "Why"  as  well  as  the  "How,"  thus 
making  the  work  all  round  and  intelligent. 

The  course,  consisting  of  forty  lessons,  will  begin  by  a  lesson  on 
making  fires,  managing  stoves,  naming  of  utensils,  and  a  talk  on 
fuels,  light,  heat,  etc. 

From  the  simplest  form  of  cooker}^,  illustrated  by  baked  potatoes, 
the  pupils  will  advance,  step  by  step,  until  they  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  cookery  of  vegetables,  soups,  cereals,  eggs,  cheese, 
milk,  meats,  batters,  bread,  fish,  cakes,  salads,  puddings,  pastry, 
invalid  cookery,  delicate  dishes  for  convalescents,  and  beverages. 

Economy,  exactness,  and  cleanliness  will  be  the  rule  throughout, 
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and  the  teaching  will  aim  to  lead  the  pupil  to  feel  the  dignity  of 
skilled  manual  labor,  and  the  especial  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
domestic  science  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 

The  course  will  also  give  a  knowledge  of  the  preparation  and  the 
relative  values  of  raw  materials,  and  some  ideas  as  to  the  nutritive 
values  of  different  kinds  of  food  and  how  to  live  economically  and  at 
the  same  time  have  a  good  wholesome  diet. 


XIV»    CONDUCT. 

(MANNERS  AND  MORALS.) 


U    INTRODUCTION. 

This  subject  does  not  iieed  a  set  time  in  any  grade.  Better  re- 
sults can  be  gotten  by  bringing  in  the  topics  at  what  seem  to  be  ap- 
propriate times  rather  than  by  giving  set  talks  at  a  stated  time. 
Such  work;,  to  be  valuable;,  must  not  be  given  in  the  form  of  preach- 
ing. Children  resent  moral  lectures,  but  accept  easily  that  which 
comes  as  a  natural  emanation  from  the  life  of  the  school  and  the 
spirit  of  the  teacher.  The  important  thing  in  moral  teaching  is  that 
the  teacher  should  be,  first  of  all,  an  example  of  what  she  wishes  to 
teach;  that  she  be  fully  conscious  of  the  transcendent  importance 
of  the  subject;  that  she  use  the  many  opportunities  of  the  school 
life  and  the  school  studies  to  enforce  the  principles  she  is  trying  to 
teach;  and  that  she  keep  the  ideas  she  wishes  to  teach  before  her 
own  mind  constantly.  Keeping  these  moral  principles  constantly  in 
mind  does  not  mean  constantly  hammering  on  them.  Great  tact 
must  be  used  by  teachers  that  the  approach  to  the  subjects  be  such 
as  will  make  a  lasting  impression.  Opportune  moments  must  be 
used,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  pupils  be  led  to  formulate  moral  truths 
for  themselves.  There  certainly  are  times,  particularly  in  the 
primary  years,  when  a  moral  talk  is  valuable ;  but  it  should  be  at  a 
time  when  the  school  or  the  lesson  has  presented  an  opportunity 
that  will  make  a  talk  of  a  moral  nature  of  lasting  value.  To  illus- 
trate, suppose  the  class  is  studying  "  The  Building  of  the  Ship," 
and  the  lines 

"For  his  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  the  heart 
Giveth  grace  unto  every  Art," 
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are  read.  The  teacher  should  ask  questions  to  bring  out  the  meaning 
of  the  lines  and  lead  the  pupils  to  formulate  the  great  life-principle 
that  one's  heart  must  be  in  his  work  if  the  -vrork  is  to  be  lifted  above 
the  level  of  drudgery  and  one  is  to  achieve  any  great  measure  of  sue-, 
cess  in  life.  The  manner  in  which  the  class  responds  will  determine 
whether  or  not  the  time  is  opportune  to  drive  home  and  clinch  the 
thought  which  has  been  formulated,  by  pointing  out  what  drudgery 
brick-laying,  clerking  in  a  store,  printing,  or  doing  some  one  piece 
of  work  in  a  factory  would  become,  unless  one's  heart  is  in  the  work; 
that  the  man  who  tries  to  lay  each  brick  better  or  do  a  neater  job  of 
printing  each  time,  is  happier  than  the  man  who  does  not,  that  his 
labor  is  worth  more,  and  that  only  he  is  worth  promoting.  If  the 
time  does  not  seem  opportune,  pass  it  by  and  wait  for  the  next 
opportiinity ;  but  the  thought  should  be  constantly  before  the  mind 
of  the  teacher  though  concealed  from  the  pupils. 

Moral  instruction,  by  which  we  mean  preparation  for  proper 
living  in  community  relations  with  others  and  being  true  to  the 
highest  moral  principles  that  one  knows,  is  the  most  important 
subject  taught  in  any  school;  but  it  should  be  taught  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent  as  a  subject  by  itself.  In  teaching  History,  Civil 
Government,  Literature,  and  Geography,  the  teacher  has  almost  un- 
limited opportunities  for  moral  instruction. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  psychology  of  suggestion  and 
the  formation  of  habits  are  the  two  great  principles  involved  in 
moral  instruction.  The  power  of  evil  suggestion  is  readily  recog- 
nized, but  the  power  of  suggestion  for  good  which  a  teacher  can  give 
by  her  personality  and  by  keeping  the  moral  aim  constantly  before 
her  while  teaching  the  great  truths  of  History  and  Literature  and 
.  Science  is  often  underestimated  or  forgotten.  Again  in  teaching 
morals  as  in  teaching  the  use  of  proper  English,  the  only  way 
effective  instruction  can  be  given  is  gradually  to  form  habits,  and 
moral  habits  are  the  result  of  right  thinking  and  of  forming  proper 
moral  conclusions. 

The  following  outline  of  suggestions  for  instruction  is  copied 
almost  entirely  from  the  recently  published  Course  of  Study  for  the 
Alameda  (Cal.)  Schools,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Charles  C. 
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Hughes,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools.     A  few  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  original  outline. 


2.    OUTLINE  OF  SUGGESTIONS. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Talks  and  Readings.  Endeavor  to  awaken  the  moral  sense  in 
all  pupils;  to  lead  them  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong;  to  be 
truthful,  honest,  kind,  and  gentle.  Correlate  this  work  closely  with 
ISTature  Study,  Geography,  History,  Literature,  etc.  Children  imi- 
tate ;  hence  the  teacher's  attitude  gives  character  to  the  schoolroom. 
The  best  example  of  cheerfulness,  truthfulness,  politeness,  neatness,, 
keeping  of  promises,  punctuality,  language,  and  voice  should  be 
before  them.  Teach  them  how  and  when  to  remove  the  cap ;  how 
and  when  to  bow  and  say,  "  Excuse  (or  pardon)  me,"  and  "  I  thank 
you."'  Teach  pupils  that  it  is  their  duty  to  love  and  obey  parents; 
to  speak  kindly  of  them  as  well  as  to  them ;  to  obey  the  instructions 
of  the  teacher :  to  be  gentle  and  kind  to  all  plajonates  and  the  lower 
animals.  Form  Bands  of  Mercy.  Tell  or  read  stories  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  such  conduct.  The  deepest  respect  for  the  aged  should 
be  cultivated. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

(Read  First  Grade  suggestions.)  Insist  on  perfect  manners  in 
the  schoolroom.  Instruct  and  train  pupils  to  be  kind  to  younger  chil- 
dren and  to  protect  and  defend  them  when  ill-treated ;  to  regard  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  crippled;  to  help  the  aged  and  the  blind. 
Teach  kindness  to  dumb  animals.  Form  Bands  of  Mercy.  Teach 
unselfishness.  Teach  forms  of  politeness  to  be  observed  at  school,  at 
home,  in  public  places,  and  on  the  streets.  Cultivate,  by  reading- 
short  selections,  reverence  for  God.  Talk  to  pupils  about  correct 
habits,  choice  language,  and  personal  appearance.  Teach  them  the 
importance  of  taking  care  of  their  own  books,  clothing  and  other 
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property,  and  to  avoid  injuring  property  belonging  to  others. 
Teach  importance  of  cultivating  habits  of  promptness  and  faithful- 
ness in  performing  required  duties.     Train  by  example. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

(Refer  to  previous  grades.)  To  explain  what  is  meant  by  un- 
selfishness, honesty,  gratitude,  true  courage,  and  patriotism,  read 
or  tell  stories  of  great  men  who  possessed  excellent  virtues.  Talk  to 
them  about  proper  behavior  at  home,  in  presence  of  company,  at 
school,  at  church,  or  any  other  place  where  people  assemble.  Teach 
them  the  proper  way  to  show  appreciation;  show  t^em  the  vulgarity 
of  whistling  and  stamping  the  feet.  Teach  proper  care  of  school 
furniture,  books,  and  all  other  property  of  the  Department.  Rev- 
erence, obedience  to  authority,  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  and 
afflicted,  and  kindness  to  companions  and  to  dumb  animals  should 
be  taught.    Form  Bands  of  Mercy. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Show  the  influence  which  one  person  may  have  with  others  by 
being  polite,  courteous,  and  accommodating.  Show  how  much  suc- 
cess in  life  depends  upon  these  qualities.  Emphasize  by  stories, 
readings,  and  maxims,  honor,  self-control,  economy,  love  of  home, 
willingness  to  assist  those  in  need,  the  value  of  a  good  reputation, 
gratitude,  thankfulness,  truthfulness,  and  honesty.  Teach  the  im- 
portance of  kindness  to  dumb  animals;  form  Bands  of  Mercy.  Dis- 
cuss courteous  bearing,  staring  at  or  speaking  of  defects  or  infirm- 
ities, treatment  of  accidents  or  mistakes,  attention  in  conversation, 
attention  to  reading  or  music,  looking  over  another's  shoulder,  con- 
tradicting statements,  courtesy  to  opposite  sex.  Teach  that  it  is 
honorable  to  confess  a  wrong,  when  once  committed.  Instruct  as  to 
conduct  on  the  street  and  at  public  gatherings.  Explain  evil  ef- 
fects to  character  and  advancement  of  intemperance,  profanit}-, 
falsehood,  slander,  tale-bearing,  anger,  selfishness,  taking  another's 
property.  Cultivate  a  love  of  beautiful  pictures  and  flowers.  (See 
outlines  for  previous  grades.) 
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FIFTH   GKADE. 

(Review  subjects  of  previous  grades.)  Show  the  advantage  of 
reading  good  books.  Discuss  forgiveness,  apology,  discipline, 
temperance,  courage,  duty.  Endeavor  to  create  high  aspirations, 
through  talks,  readings,  selections  to  be  memorized,  and  maxims. 
Give  special  attention  in  this  grade  to  good  manners.  Endeavor 
to  make  the  schoolroom  beautiful — pleasant  surroundings  have  an 
influence  for  good.  Instruct  as  to  behavior  in  public  and  at  home. 
Teach  the  proper  manner  of  showing  appreciation  and  emphasize 
the  vulgarity  of  whistling  and  of  stamping  the  feet  at  entertain- 
ments. Give  lessons  regarding  personal  cleanliness.  Explain  what 
a  good  name  means. 

SIXTH   GRADE. 

( See  suggestions  of  lower  grades. )  Give  lessons  on  self-control, 
self-denial,  proper  use  of  money,  generosity,  benevolence,  reputa- 
tion, manliness,  and  character;  the  evils  of  jealousy,  slander,  envy, 
hatred,  indolence,  laziness,  profanity,  and  other  improper  language. 
Explain  the  effects  of  good  and  bad  habits  on  character.  Instruct 
as  to  behavior  at  public  gatherings.  Teach  kindness  to  dumb  ani- 
mals by  reading  from  such  books  as  Long's  Wood  Folk  (Ginn),  Jor- 
dan's Matka  and  Kotih,  or  those  by  Seton-Thompson.  Talk  on  good 
manners.  Endeavor  to  create  high  ideals.  Teach  importance  of 
giving  attention  to  even  the  small  affairs  of  life  and  the  happiness 
of  others.  Speak  of  the  great  influence  wielded  by  those  noted  for 
honesty  and  purity  of  character. 

SEVENTH   GRADE. 

( See  previous  grades. )  Teach  that  noble,  courageous,  and  heroic 
acts  may  be  performed  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  positions,  by 
the  humble  citizen  as  well  as  by  the  most  illustrious  one ;  and  that 
nobleness  of  character  need  not  depend  upon  any  special  position  in 
life.  The  use  of  maxims  and  literary  gems  will  assist  in  making 
these  lessons  clear.  Insist  that  conduct  be  courteous  and  polite. 
Talk  on  the  proper  care  of  health.     Explain  public  and  private 
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duties.  Discuss  the  vulgarity  of  showing  appreciation  by  whistling 
and  stamping  of  feet.  Instruct  as  to  behavior  on  the  street. 
Talk  of  the  many  little  acts  of  politeness,  opportunities  for  which 
are  bound  to  occur  constantly. 

EIGHTH  GEADE. 

Closely  correlate  with  Civil  Government.  (See  particularly 
topics  52,  53,  54,  and  55,  under  History  and  Civil  Government.) 
Teach  the- importance  of  good  habits.  Explain  reputation,  honor, 
self-control,  character,  self-denial,  idle  talk,  tale-bearing,  profanity, 
slander,  slang.    Teach  respect  for  old  age. 


3.    REFERENCES. 

Teachers  will  find  the  following  books  of  especial  usefulness  in 
this  work : — 

Cornegy.    Primer  of  Ethics. 
Everett.    Ethics  for  Young  People. 
Page.    Humane  Education,  Parts  I-  IV. 


XV.    CALISTHENICS, 


To  consist  of  simple  exercises  to  be  given  by  the  class 
teachers.  All  exercises  in  Calisthenics  should  be  preceded  and  ac- 
companied by  breathing  exercises.  Occasionally  speak  to  pupils  as 
to  the  importance  of  cleanliness,  of  breathing  pure  air,  of  sitting 
and  standing  in  a  proper  manner,  and  the  general  care  of  the 
health. 

Simple  calisthenic  exercises  shoiild  be  given  twice  each  session 
in  First  and  Second  Grades;  once  each  session  in  Third,  Fourth, 
and  Fifth  Grades;  and  twice  each  day, — once  in  the  morning  and 
once  in  the  afternoon, — in  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Grades. 
In  making  the  above  specifications  as  to  time,  it  is  considered  that 
there  are  two  sessions  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon. 

The  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  the  work  should  be  ten 
minutes  each  day  for  all  grades. 


BOOKS  TO  BE  BOUGHT  BY  PUPILS. 

(DAY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.) 


^^^\.  FIRST   GRADE.  „  ._  t,^,„. 

Bought.  Price.         Total. 

Aug.  State  First  Eeader $     .20 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Aug.  State  Second  Header 35 

Aug.  Vertical  Writing  Book,  No.  1.     (Shaylor) 10 


THIRD   GRADE.  *    '    ^ 

Aug.  state  Third  Eeader  (after  1900-1901) 50 

Aug.  State  Primary  Number  Lessons 25 

Aug.  State  Lessons  in  Language 30 

Aug.  Vertical  Writing  Book,  No.  2.     (Shaylor) 10 


FOURTH  GRADE.  $l.l0 

Aug.  state  Fourth  Header  (after  1901-1903) 60 

Aug.  State  Elementary  Geography 60 

Aug.  Prang's  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruction 

—Third  Year  Book 15 

Aug.  Vertical  Writing  Book,  No.  3.     (Shaylor) 10 

Aug.  Natural  Music  Primer 30 

*  State  Third  Header  (During  1900-1901  only). . 

*  State  Primary  Number  Lessons 

*  State  Lessons  in  Language 

$1.75 

*  Bought  in  a  preceding  grade. " 
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TuTht.  ^^^^^   «^'''^^-  Price.         Total. 

Aug.  State  Advanced  Arithmetic 50 

Jan.   State  Kevised  English  Grammar 55 

Aug.  Eggleston's  First  Book  in  Am.  History 60 

Aug.  Prang's  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruction 

—Fourth  Year  Book 15 

Aug.  Vertical  Writing  Book,  ]^o.  5.     (Shay lor) 10 

Jan.   Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  (Recommended 
only;   not  required;    $1.50.) 

*  State  Fourth  Eeader 

*  State  Elementary  Geography 

*  Natural  Music  Primer 


SIXTH   GEADE. 

Aug.  state  Advanced  Geography 1.20 

Aug.  State  United  States  History 80 

Aug.  State  Series  Speller 30 

Aug.  Natural  Music  Eeader,  No.  2 35 

Aug.  Prang's  Elementarj^  Course  in  Art  Instruction 

—Fifth  Year  Book 15 

Aug.  Vertical  Writing  Book,  No.  6.     (Shaylor) 10 

Jan.  Hawthorne's  Little  Daffydowndilly    (Riv.   Lit. 

Series,  No.  29) 15 

*  State  Fourth  Reader  (Until  1902) 

*  State  Advanced  Arithmetic 

*  State  Revised  Grammar 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary 


* 


SEVENTH    GRADE. 

Oct.  Hawthorne's  Great  Stone  Face   (5-cent  Classic 

Ser.  No.  93)   05 

(During  1900-1901  only,  pupils  will  also  buy 
Hawthorne's  Golden  Touch,  5-cent  Classic, 
No.  22.) 

Jan.  Longfellow  Leaflets  (Riv.  Lit.  Series,  No.  7) .  .     .30 

*  Bought  in  a  preceding  grade. 


$1.90 


$3.05 


Books  to  be  Bought  hy  Pupils.  "2-47 

When 

Bought.  Price.        Toval. 

Apr.   Irving's  Essays  from  the   Sketch  Book    (Eiv. 

Lit.  Ser.  Xo.  51) 15 

Aug.  Prang'S  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instniction 

—Sixth  Year 20 

Aug.  Vertical  Writing  Book.  No.  7,  Business  Forms. 

(Shaylor) 10 

*  State  Fourth  Reader  (1900-1901  only) 

*  State  Advanced  Geography 

*  State  United  States  History 

*  State  Series  Speller  '.  .  .  . 

*  Natural  Music  Reader,  No.  2 

*  State  Advanced  Arithmetic 

*  State  Revised  Grammar 

*  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary 

EIGHTH    GKAJDE.  $      -^^ 

Aug.  Longfellow's  Evangeline  (Riv.  Lit.  Series,  No. 

1) 15 

Nov.  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol    (Riv.   Lit.   Series, 

No.  57) 15 

Jan.   Whittier's  Snow  Bound  (Eiv.  Lit.  Series,  No. 

4) 15 

Apr.  Bryant's    Thanatopsis    (5-cent    Classic    Series, 

No.   67) 05 

Aug.  Prang's  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruction 

—Seventh  Year 20 

Aug.  Natural  Music  Reader,  No.  4 35 

*  State  Advanced  Geography 

*  State  United  States  History 

*  State  Series  Speller   

*  State  Advanced  Arithmetic 

*  State  Revised  Grammar 

*  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary 

$  1.05 

Total  for  the  Eight  Y^ears 10.35 

Average  cost  per  year 1.29 

*  Bought  in  a  preceding  grade. 


SUGGESTED  TIME  SCHEDULE. 


The  accompanviug  time  schedule  is  based  upon  a  consideration 
of  the  amount  and  the  ditficulty  of  the  subject-matter  in  the  Courses 
of  Study.  In  schools  having  normal  conditions  it  will  be  found  to 
represent  about  the  amount  of  time  each  subject  will  require.  More 
variations  may  be  necessary  the  first  year  the  new  Courses  are  fol- 
lowed than  afterward.  It  is  recommended  that  the  schedule  be 
followed  approximately. 

Principals  and  teachers,  however,  are  at  liberty  to  make  such 
variations  as  may  seem  necessary  to  meet  the  particular  conditions 
of  their  school  or  class,  though  such  variations  should  not  exceed 
twenty  per  cent. 

The  unassigned  time  may  be  used  to  extend,  slightly,  the  periods 
for  subjects  requiring  more  time,  or  for  teaching  pupils  how  to 
study.  (See  To  Principals  and  Teachers.)  In  all  grades  above 
the  Third  the  time  should  be  used  largely  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing pupils  how  to  study.  If  desired,  instead  of  having  so  manv 
minutes  each  day,  the  training  in  how  to  study  may  be  concentrated 
in  four  or  three  da5^s. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  unassigned  time  must 
not  be  used  as  a  rest  for  teachers  or  to  get  materials  ready  for  other 
recitations,  but  for  the  purpose  of  training  pupils,  individually  or 
in  groups,  in  proper  methods  of  study;  in  part  only,  in  extending 
the  time  for  subjects  in  which  pupils  are  deficient;  or  occasionally, 
as  a  time  for  a  talk  about  some  book,  some  great  event  or  heroic  act, 
some  point  under  Conduct,  or  performing  some  scientific  experi- 
ment. The  chief  purpose  of  the  time,  however,  is  to  teach  pupils 
how  to  study,  and  it  must  be  so  used. 

The  time  indicated  for  each  studv  is  to  iu elude  distribution  of 
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SUBJECTS. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Opening  Exercise. 

15  minutes,  daily. 

10  minutes,  dally. 

10  minutes,  daily. 

10  minutes,  dally. 

10  minutes,  dally. 

10  minutes,  daily. 

10  minutes,  dally. 

10  minutes,  daily. 

(elding  and  Literature. 

70  mln.,  dally.  This  to  Include 
Fbonics.     Should  be  at  least 
two  sections. 

70  minutes  daily.     This  is  to 
include  time  for  Phonics. 

60  minutes,  dally.     This  is  to 
include  time  for  Phonics. 

55  minutes,  dally.     This  is  to 
include  time  for  Phonics. 

60  minutes,  daily.  This  includes 
most  of  the  historical  reading, 
such  as  Eggleston. 

40  minutes,  4  days  per  week. 

46  minutes,  3  days  per  week. 

45  minutes,  3  days  per  week. 

History  and  Civil  eovernment. 

To   be   done  under  Oral  Lan- 
guage and  Reading. 

To  be  done  under  Oral   Lan- 
guage, and  Reading, 

To  be  done  under   Oral  Lan- 
guage, Reading,  and  Geogra- 
phy. Occasional  talks. 

30  minutes  per  week  for  special 
work.  Do  largely  in  connection 
with  Geography  and  Reading. 

30  minutes  per  week  for  special 
work.  Do  largely  in  connection 
with  Geography  &  Literature. 

40  minutes,  3  days  per  week. 

40  minutes,  4  days  per  week. 

40  minutes,  5  days  per  week. 

Geography. 

To  be  done  as  Oral  Language. 
May  be  short   talks  once  or 
twice  a  week. 

To  be  done  as  Oral  Language. 
May  be  short   talks   once   or 
twice  a  week. 

80  minutes  per  week.    Divide 
into  three  or  four  lessons. 

20  minutes  per  day.     May  be 
changed   to   25   minutes,    for 
four  days. 

2,5  minutes  per  day.  May  be 
changed  to  four  30 -minute 
periods. 

45  minutes,  3  days  per  week. 

45  minutes,  3  days  per  week. 

46  minutes,  3  days  per  week 

linguage  Study. 

80  minutes,  daily. 

30  minutes,  daily. 

30  minutes,  daily. 

30  minutes,  dally. 

35  minutes,  daily. 

35  minutes,  5  days  per  week. 

35  minutes,  5  days  per  week. 

40  minutes,  5  days  per  week. 

Spelling  and  Word  Analyais. 

20  minutes,  dally. 

20  minutes,  daily. 

20  minutes,  daily. 

20  minutes,  daily. 

20  minutes,  daily. 

75  minutes  per  week. 

75  minutes  per  week. 

60  minutes  per  week. 

Arithmetic,  menfal  and  Written. 

To  be  done  in  connection  with 
otherwork,  but  with  occasion- 
al talks,  after  the  first  quarter. 

30  minutes,  daily. 

40  minutes,  daily. 

45  minutes,  dally. 

45  minutes,  daily. 

45  minutes,  daily. 

48  minutes,  dally. 

46  minutes,  dally. 

Vertical  Writing. 

20  minutes,  daily. 

15  minutes,  dally. 

15  minutes,  daily. 

15  minutes,  daily. 

15  minutes,  dally. 

15  minutes,  3  days  per  week. 

15  minutes,  3  days  per  week. 

Drawing. 

20-minute  lessons,  three  times 
per  week. 

20'minute  lessons,  three  times 
per  week. 

20-minute  lessons,  three  times 
per  week. 

20-minute  lessons,  three  times 
per  week. 

30-minute  lessons,  2  days  per 
week. 

30-minute  lessons,  2  days  per 
week. 

30-mlnute  lessons,  2  days  per 
week. 

30  minutes,  2  days  per  week. 

iluslc. 

15  minutes,  dally. 

15  minutes,  daily. 

An  average  of  60  minutes  per 
week.    Singing  dally. 

60  minutes  per   week.     Some 
singing  dally. 

60  minutes  per  week.  Some 
singing  daily. 

60  minutes  per  week.  Some 
singing  daily. 

60  minutes  per  week.  Some 
singing  daily. 

60  minutes  per  week.  Some 
singing  daily. 

Nature  Study  and  Hygiene. 

60  minutes  per  week,  to  be  di- 
vided into  three  lessons, —  at 
least  one  on  Hygiene. 

50  minutes  per  week,  to  be  di. 
vided  into  three  lessons, —  at 
least  one  on  Hygiene. 

25  minutes  per  week  for  a  les- 
son in  Hygiene.     Do  Nature 
Study  work  under  Geography. 

50  minutes  per  week.     One  les- 
son each  in  Hygiene  and  in  Na- 
ture Study. 

60  minutes  per  week.  One  les- 
son each  in  Hygiene  and  in 
Nature  Study. 

50  minutes  per  week.  One  les- 
son  each  in  Hygiene  and  in 
Nature  Study. 

60  minutes  per  week.  One  les- 
son each  in  Hygiene  and  in 
Nature  Study. 

50  minutes  per  week.  One  les- 
son each   in  Hygiene  and  in 

Nature  Study, 

Manual  Training. 

I  lesson  per  week.  Boys  only. 
Same  time  as  Sewing. 

1  lesson  per  week  Bovs  only. 
At  same  time  as  Cookiug. 

Sexing. 

1  lesson  per  week,  of  50  to  60 
minutes. 

1  lesson  of  1  hour,  each  week. 

1  lesson  of  1  hour,  each  week. 

1  lesson  of  1  hour,  each  week. 
Girls  only.  At  same  time  as 
Manual  Training. 

Cooking. 

1  lesson  per  week.  Girls  only. 
Atsame  time  as  ManualTrain- 
ing. 

Calisthenics. 

10  minutes  daily.    Twice  each 
session. 

10  minutes,  daily.    Twice  each 
session. 

10  minutes,  daily.     Once  each 
session. 

10  minutes,  daily.      Once  each 
session. 

10  minutes  daily.  Once  each 
session. 

10  minutes,  dally.  Twice  each 
day. 

10  minutes  dally.  Twice  each 
day. 

10  minutes  daily.  Twice  each 
day. 

Conduct.  , 

1  talk  per  week.    Also  in  con- 
nection with  other  work. 

1  talk  per  week.    Also  in  con- 
nection with  other  work. 

Bring  in  frequently  in  connec- 
tion with  other  subjects. 

Bring  in  frequently  in  connec- 
tion with  other  subjects. 

Bring  in  frequently  in  connec- 
tion with  other  subjects. 

Bring  in  frequently  in  connec- 
tion with  other  subjects. 

Bring  In  frequently  in  conneo 
tlon  with  other  subjects. 

Bring  in  frequentlv  in  connec- 
tlon  with  other  subjects. 

ilecess. 

20  minutes,  daily. 

20  minutes,  dally. 

20  minutes,  dally. 

20  minutes,  dally. 

20  minutes,  daily. 

20  minutes,  daily. 

20  minutes,  daily. 

20  minutes,  daily. 

lotai  hours  ot  achool  per  weeli. 

21  bra.,  40  min. 

21  hrs.,  40  min. 

22  hrs.,  30  min. 

25  hrs. 

25  hrs. 

25  hrs. 

25  hrs. 

25  hrs. 

Total  time  required  each  weeli  a« 
per  the  above  schedule. 

18  hrs.,  5  min. 

20  hrs.,  10  mln. 

20  hrs.,  50  min. 

22  hrs. 

22  hrs,,  30  min. 

23  hrs.,  5  min. 

23  hrs.,  5  min. 

28  hrs.,  15  min. 

I*nasslgned  time  each  week. 

3  hrs.,  35  min. 

1  br.,  30  min. 

1  hr.,  40  min. 

3  hrs. 

2  hrs,,  30  min. 

lhr.,65min. 

1  hr.,  65  min. 

1  hr.  45  min. 

«»rage   unasslgned    time    each 
fay. 

43  min. 

18  min. 

20  mln. 

36  min. 

30  mln. 

23  mln. 

23  min. 

21  min. 
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material,  collection  of  work  and  assignmeut  of  lessons.  There  is 
often  great  waste  of  time  in  doing  this,  and  teachers  should  plan  to 
do  all  such  work  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

The  time  indicated  for  recess  is  to  include  passing  in  and  out. 

In  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades.  Sewing  or  Cooking  should  come 
at  the  same  time  that  the  boys  are  at  Manual  Training.  One  hour 
has  been  allowed  in  the  calculations,  but  the  boys  will  require  more 
time  than  this.  Let  the  girls  go  on  with  the  regular  work  after  the 
Sewing  or  Cooking  is  over,  and  arrange  the  program  so  that  the 
boys  will  miss  no  work  in  which  they  particularly  need  instruction, 
and  expect  them  to  keep  up  with  the  girls  in  work  missed. 

In  carrying  out  the  program,  teachers  will  keep  in  mind  the 
correlations  indicated  throughout  the  Courses  of  Study.  The  better 
the  teacher,  the  less  the  necessity  for  marking  off  the  different  sub- 
jects by  minutes.  One  subject  shades  into  another  so  that  one  may 
teach  three  or  four  subjects  in  a  single  recitation.  To  neglect  these 
correlations  is  the  mark  of  a  weak  teacher. 

Accordingly,  much  liberty  is  to  be  given  teachers  in  making  up 
their  programs.  The  program  may  differ  on  different  days,  and,  if 
necessary  to  make  a  program  that  will  fit  the  school  hours  and  the 
local  conditions,  the  schedule  of  times  and  number  of  recitations 
may  be  changed,  though  such  alterations  should  involve  the  least 
change  possible.  Uniformity  of  product  is  expected  rather  than 
uniformity  of  program. 


ADVANCED    EIGHTH    GRADE. 

(August,  1900,  to  January,  1901,  only.) 


Pupils  promoted  in  June,  1900,  from  the  Eighth  Grade  to  the 
Ninth  Grammar  Grade  will  take  the  following  work  during  the  Fall 
Term.  Those  completing  the  work  creditably  will  be  promoted  to 
the  High  Schools  in  January,  and  those  failing  will  begin  work  with 
the  Eighth  Grades  in  January,  and  thus  be  promoted  to  the  High 
Schools  in  June,  1901. 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  work  for  the 

FALL  TERM. 

1.  Eeading  and  Literature. — Study  Whittier's  Snoiv  Bound 
first;  follow  this  by  the  study  of  Dickens's  C/im^mas  CaroZ.  (See 
Eighth  Grade  Outlines  under  Eeading  and  Literature  Course.) 
Selections  to  be  memorized.  Selections  to  be  read  to  the  Class,  and 
Home  Eeading  as  for  Eighth  Grade. 

2.  History  and  Civil  Government, — Begin  at  topic  37  and 
take  to  topic  43,  inclusive,  following  outlines  for  History  as  given 
under  Eighth  Grade.  Go  as  much  further  than  topic  43  as  can  be 
done  well.  Follow  the  plan  of  instruction  indicated  imder  the  His- 
tory Course.  Work  not  completed  by  January  will  be  continued  in 
the  High  School  by  those  who  are  promoted. 

3.  Geography'.  — Pupils  promoted  to  this  grade  have  studied 
United  States  twice  from  the  larger  text,  but  have  not  studied  the 
foreign  countries,  pages  92-139.  Cover  these  pages  this  term, 
following,  so  far  as  possible,  outline  for  Seventh  Grade  work. 
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-i.  Language  Study. — Follow  outline  for  Spring  Term  of 
Eighth  Grade.     (See  Language  Course.) 

5.  Spelling  and  Word  Analysis. — Begin  at  lesson  303 
and  follow  Eighth  Grade  Outlines,  going  as  far  as  can  be  done  well. 
Follow  the  same  directions  as  for  Eighth  Grade. 

6.  Arithmetic. — Make  whatever  review  may  seem  necessary, 
and  begin  at  page  221  of  the  State  Advanced  Arithmetic  and  com- 
plete the  book,  following  the  outhne  of  work  and  omitting  subjects 
as  indicated  under  Eighth  Grade  Outlines. 

7.  Drawing. — Prang's  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruction, 
Eiffhth  Year  book.    Same  method  and  time  as  for  Eighth  Grade. 

8.  Music. — Continue  work  from  the  Eighth  Grade,  under  direc- 
tion of  the  special  Supervisor.  In  absence  of  any  further  directions 
follow  the  Ninth  Grade  Outlines  of  the  December.  1899.  Course  of 
Study. 

9.  Conduct. —  (See  Eighth  Grade  Outlines.)  Concentrate  the 
work  along  the  line  of  conduct  in  the  city  and  State, — or  Civil  Gov- 
ernment. 

10.  Calisthenics. — Simple  exercises  twice  daily.  Ten  min- 
utes per  day. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 


FOR  THE 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


READING  AND   LITERATURE. 


i,   INTRODUCTION. 

Teachers  of  Beading  in  Evening  Schools  will  read  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  course  in  the  same  subject  outlined  for  Day  Schools, 
and  follow  the  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  instruction  and  purpose 
of  the  work  which  are  given  there,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in 
Evening  Schools. 

It  is  very  important  that  teachers  of  Evening  Schools  do  all 
in  their  power  to  cultivate  a  love  for  good  literature  and  form  a 
taste  for  good  books.  As  fast  as  the  pupils  acquire  mastery  of  the 
tool,  they  should  apply  it  to  the  reading  of  something  which  will 
fix  a  permanent  interest.  This  a  school  Eeader,  made  for  drill 
work,  can  hardly  do,  so  teachers  must  do  what  they  can,  by  reading 
good  literature  to  the  pupils  and  by  using  selections  for  memoriz- 
ing, to  awaken  an  interest  in  good  books. 

To  this  end  teachers  should  read  to  the  pupils,  at  least  once  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  some  short  selection  from  choice  literature,  and 
should  so  read  it  that  it  will  convey  to  the  pupils  as  much  of  the 
author's  thought  and  spirit  as  possible.  Teachers  should  draw  their 
selections  very  largely  from  the  List  of  Selections  to  be  Eead  to  the 
Pupils,  given  under  the  outline  for  Eeading  and  Literature  for  Day 
Schools,  and  should  follow  carefully  the  suggestions  given  there 
as  to  the  use  of  the  selections.  Ninth  Grade  teachers  may  use  any 
selections  desired.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson's  Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known  is  a  particularly  desirable  book  from  which  to  read. 

Teachers  should  also  use  both  kinds  of  selections  for  memorizing, 
as  indicated  under  the  List  of  Selections  for  Memorizing,  printed 
under  the  outline  of  Reading  and  Literature  for  Day  Schools. 
(See  List.)     Of  the  longer  selections,  at  least  one  should  be  mem- 
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orized  each  Term,  selections  being  made  from  the  List.  Of  the 
shorter  selections,  have  pupils  memorize  a  number  of  short  maxims, 
terse  sayings,  and  gems  of  thought.  Write  these  on  the  blackboard 
and  have  them  copied  as  a  writing-lesson.  It  will  be  best  to  con- 
tine  these  to  selections  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  lines  in  length, 
and  each  week  about  one  such  quotation  should  be  placed  on  the 
blackboard. 

Teachers  should  also  do  what  is  possible  to  develop  a  love  for 
good  books,  and  should  place  on  the  blackboard  the  names  and 
library  numbers  of  a  few  suitable  books,  and  encourage  the  pupils 
to  form  the  habit  of  spending  their  spare  time  in  reading.  (For 
suggestions  see  List  of  Home  Eeading,  published  under  the  outline 
of  Reading  and  Literature  for  Day  Schools.)  The  books  are 
graded  from  one  to  two  years  too  high  for  Evening  School  pupils. 
Tnder  To  Principals  and  Teachers,  read  the  paragraph  on  The  Free 
Public  Library. 


2.    OUTLINE  OF  WORK. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

State  Third  Reader  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Read  the  first 
fifty-eight  lessons,  omitting  lessons  1,  5,  9,  10,  13,  16,  17,  21,  36, 
and  42.  G-ive  vocal  drill  of  the  nature  indicated  on  pages  xi-xv  of 
the  State  Fourth  Reader,  which  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher 
only.  For  suggestions  as  to  method  and  aim,  read  "  Introduction  "' 
and  "  On  Teaching  Reading  "  under  Day  Schools"  Course. 

Selections  to  be  Read  to  Pupils,  Selections  for  Memorizing,  and 
suggestions  as  to  Home  Reading,  as  per  the  Introduction  to  this 
course  and  the  Day  Schools'  Course. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

State  Fourth  Reader  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Read  the  first 
thirty  lessons,  omitting  the  selections  by  Harrison  and  Bateman  on 
pages  72-73.  Learn  lesson  31  as  a  song.  Give  vocal  drill  of  the 
nature  indicated  on  pages  xi-xv.     Read  "  Introduction  "  and  "  On 
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Teaching  Beading,"'  under  Day  School  Course,  for  suggestions  as 
to  method  and  aim.  Teachers  should  define  and  explain  all  words, 
but  should  give  much  drill  in  reasoning  out  the  meaning  of  words 
from  the  context. 

Selections  to  be  Read  to  Pupils,  Selections  for  Memorizing,  and 
suggestions  as  to  Home  Eeading,  as  per  the  Introduction  to  this 
course,  and  the  Day  Schools'  Course. 

SIXTH   GRADE. 

State  Fourth  Reader  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Read  lessong 
65-81.  In  connection  with  the  work  in  History  have  the  pupils 
buy  and  read  Eggleston's  First  Book  in  American  History,  using 
the  book  both  as  a  reader  and  as  a  history,  and  alternating  its  use 
with  that  of  the  State  Reader. 

Give  vocal  drill  of  the  nature  indicated  on  pages  xi-xv.  Read 
"  Introduction  "  and  "  On  Teaching  Reading,"  under  Day  Schools' 
Course,  for  suggestions  as  to  method  and  aim.  In  this  work  teach- 
ers should  define  and  explain  all  words,  instead  of  giving  dictionary 
drill,  but  there  should  be  much  drill  in  reasoning  out  the  meaning 
of  words  from  the  context. 

Selections  to  be  Read  to  the  Pupils,  Selections  for  Memorizing, 
and  suggestions  as  to  Home  Reading,  as  per  Introduction  to  this 
course,  and  the  Day  Schools'  Course. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Continue  the  use  of  the  State  Fourth  Reader,  using  lesson^i 
32-64.  During  1900-1901  only,  begin  at  lesson  76  and  complete 
the  book,  using  such  of  the  supplemental  lessons  as  may  seem  de- 
sirable. 

During  this  year  have  the  pupils  buy  and  read  the  following 
books: — Fall  Term,  Hawthorne's  Great  Stone  Face  (5-c.  Classics, 
Xo.  93)  ;  Spring  Term,  Hawthorne's  Golden  Touch  (5-c.  Classics, 
No.  22.) 

Keep  vocal  training  in  mind,  as  indicated  on  pages  xi-xv  of  the 
State  Fourth  Reader,  though  the  test  of  the  pupil's  interpretation 
should  be  in  vocal  reading.     Teachers  should  define  and  explain 
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words,  where  necessary ;,  but  should  tram  the  pupils  to  reason  out 
the  meaning  of  a  word  from  the  context.  Alternate  the  use  of  the 
literary  selections  with  the  Eeader  throughout  the  year.  Use  the 
selections  from  Hawthorne  as  literature,  and  bring  out  the  ethical 
content  of  each.    Biography  of  Hawthorne. 

For  suggestions  as  to  method  and  aim,  read  "  Introduction," 
"  Suggestions  on  Teaching  Literature/'  and  "  On  Teaching  Eead- 
ing,"  under  Day  Schools'  Course. 

Selections  to  be  Eead  to  the  Pupils,  Selections  for  Memorizing, 
and  suggestions  as  to  Home  Eeading,  as  per  the  Introduction  to 
this  course,  and  the  Day  Schools'  Course. 

EIGHTH  GEADE. 

During  this  year  have  the  pupils  buy  and  read  Irving's  Essays 
from  the  Sketch  Booh  (Eiv.  Lit.  Ser.  No.  51).  This  contains  Eip 
Van  Winkle,  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  Philip  of  Pokanoket. 
Also  have  the  pupils  buy  and  read  Selections  from  Longfelloiv  (5-c. 
Classics  Series,  jSTo.  126).  Eead  the  Building  of  the  Ship,  and  at 
least  half  of  the  remaining  poems.  Biography  of  Irving  and  Long- 
■fellow.  Develop  clear  articulation,  good  voice,  and  intelligent  and 
expressive  reading.  The  test  of  the  pupil's  interpretation  should 
loe  in  his  vocal  reading.  Teacher  to  define  and  explain  words,  as 
above,  and  read  "  Suggestions  as  to  Teaching  Literature,"  under 
Day  Schools'  Course. 

Selections  to  be  Eead,  to  be  Memorized,  and  Home  Eeading,  as 
per  the  Introduction  to  this  course,  and  the  Day  Schools'  Course, 

NINTH   GEADE. 

During  this  year  have  the  pupils  buy  and  read  Longfellow's 
Evangeline  (Eiv.  Lit.  Ser.  No.  1).  Biography  and  historical  sketch. 
Study  this  carefully  as  a  piece  of  literature.  See  "  Suggestions  as 
to  Teaching  Literature,"  under  Day  Schools'  Course.  Develop 
clear  articulation,  good  voice,  and  intelligent  and  expressive  read- 
ing. Define  and  explain  words,  as  above,  but  give  drill  in  reasoning 
out  meanings  from  the  context. 

Selections  to  be  Eead,  to  be  Memorized,  and  Home  Eeading,  as 
per  the  Introduction  to  this  course,  and  the  Day  Schools'  Course. 


n.  HISTORY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 


I.   INTRODUCTION. 

Teachers  of  History  in  Evening  Scliools  should  read  the  Course 
in  History  as  outlined  for  Day  Schools,  and  follow  the  methods  and 
suggestions,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  Evening  School  work. 
The  work  as  planned  for  Evening  Schools  should  he  correlated 
closely  with  Eeading  and  Geography. 

Histor}',  hke  Literature,  is  a  most  important  subject.  Xo  other 
studies  possess  such  possibihties  for  awakening  a  life  interest  in 
books  and  study  and  for  developing  intelligent  citizens. 
But  to  accomplish  this  purpose  the  work  must  not  be  con- 
centrated so  much  upon  wars  as  upon  the  development  of  the 
IS'ation.  and  the  biograpliical  element  must  be  kept  quite  prom- 
inent. As  biography  is  one  of  the  best  of  teachers,  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  read  along  the  biographical  Hne.  In  Evening 
Schools  as  in  Day  Schools,  teachers  should  try  to  make  the  topics 
stand  out  viA^dly  before  the  pupils,  and  place  special  emphasis  upon 
the  social  and  industrial  development  of  our  Kation  from  the  Eevo- 
lution  to  the  present. 

Throughout  the  work  keep  ideas  of  Civil  Government  even 
more  prominent  than  in  the  Day  School  work,  placing  special  em- 
phasis upon  the  duties,  the  privileges,  and  the  responsibilities  of 
citizens,  and  the  importance  of  private  and  public  honesty. 
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2,    OUTLINE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

rOUETH  GRADE. 

HiSTOEY. — Do  the  same  work  in  early  American  and  Local  His- 
tor}^  as  is  outlined  for  Fourth  Grade  for  Day  School, — topics  1-14. 
Correlate  closely  with  the  Geography  of  California.  As  supple- 
mental work,  use  such  of  the  Local  History  topics  as  indicated  for 
Third  Grade,  under  Day  Schools,  as  may  seem  desirable.  Same 
reference  hooks  as  under  Day  Schools. 

Civil  GovEEXiiEXT. — Same  as  for  Day  Schools,  topics  1-9. 
(See  Day  School  Course  in  History  and  Civil  Government.) 

FIFTH  6EADE. 

History. — During  the  first  half  of  the  year  read  to  the  pupils 
Pratt's  Story  of  Columbus.  Use  the  book  both  as  a  story  and  as  a 
history,  reading  from  it  from  time  to  time  during  the  term.  Use 
the  story  as  a  basis  for  Language  work,  and  have  the  pupils  learn 
the  main  facts  in  the  life  of  Columbus.  In  the  same  way  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  read  Moore's  Pilgrims  and  Puritans. 
Draw  these  books  from  the  centers  for  distributing  supplemental 
readers  for  Day  Schools.  By  talks  with  the  pupils  reinforce  the  pic- 
tures drawn  in  the  books.  Question  to  bring  out  the  historical  facts. 
Encourage  the  pupils  to  read  Public  Library  books  along  these 
lines. 

Civil  Govee^s'MEXT. — Eeview  the  topics  taught  in  Fourth 
Grade  and  add  those  indicated  for  Fifth  Grade,  under  Day  Schools' 
Course. 

SIXTH   GEADE. 

HiSTOEY. — Pupils  to  buy  and  read  Eggleston's  First  Book  in 
American  History.  Carry  this  along  with  and  supplemental  to  the 
Fourth  Eeader.  Use  the  book  both  as  an  elementary  history  text 
and  as  a  reader.  Bring  out  and  reinforce  the  pictures  drawn  in  the 
book. 
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Civil  Goverxmext. — Beview  the  topics  used  under  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Grades,  and  add 

1.  K"eed  of  schools  and  teachers. 

2.  Wlio  true  patriots  are. 

3.  Dangerous  people. 

4.  The  justice  of  law. 

5.  The  purpose  of  Courts;  jury  trial. 

6.  The  duties  of  a  citizen: 

(a)  To  ohey  the  laws  and  respect  authority; 

(b)  To  earn  an  honest  living; 

(c)  To  be  sober  and  industrious; 

(d)  To  be  honest  and  truthful; 

(e)  To  pay  his  taxes; 

(f)  To  vote  intelligently  and  honestly. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

HiSTOEY. — State  Series  History  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
Study  topics  5,  Q,  10,  12,  13-16,  and  18-23  during  the  year  (see  Day 
Schools'  Course).  Modify  the  plan  of  study  indicated  for  Day 
Schools  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  adapt  the  topics  to  Night 
School  work.  Look  up  the  locations  on  the  map.  Treat  topic  23 
very  briefly;  the  result  is  the  important  part  of  the  topic.  Observe 
the  caution  as  to  teaching  wars.     (See  Day  Schools'  Course.) 

EIGHTH  GEADE. 

History. — State  Series  History  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
Study  topic  24  briefly.  Get  at  the  chief  causes  of  the  Revolution, 
but  omit  many  of  the  sections.  Study  topic  25.  For  topic  26  study 
only  sections  274  and  276.  Explain  what  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence meant  and  why  it  was  a  natural  result.  Read  topics  27- 
30  from  the  open  book,  following  the  campaigns  on  the  maps.  Draw 
diagrams  on  the  blackboard  to  illustrate  movements.  Make  the 
work  a  lesson  in  Geography  as  well  as  History.  Do  not  spend  too 
much  time  on  topics  27-30.    The  aim  should  be  to  have  pupils  feel 
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something  of  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  get  a  good  general  idea  of 
the  war,  hut  not  to  require  them  to  memorize  the  various  unim- 
portant details.  A  few  of  the  pivotal  events  should  be  fixed  in 
mind,  hut  the  names  of  minor  commanders,  particular  terms  of 
surrenders,  dates  of  battles,  and  other  similar  facts  are  not  worth 
remembering.  Apply  the  test  of  whether  or  not  one  would  care, 
or  be  any  the  worse  for  it,  if  he  should  forget  any  of  these  minor 
facts.  Eead  "  Eecitation  from  a  Text  Book,"  under  Day  Schools' 
course. 

Study  topic  31  suificiently  to  get  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented to  the  new  Nation.  Study  topic  33  briefly.  Study  topic  34. 
Under  topic  35  study  lack  of  strength  at  home  (372,  382-383)  and 
'growth  of  the  democratic  spirit  (375,  400,  411-413).  All  topic 
numbers  refer  to  Day  Schools'  Outline  for  History. 

Read  the  suggestions  as  to  method  and  aims  under  the  Day 
Schools'  Course,  and  follow  them  so  far  as  they  may  be  made  appli- 
cable to  Evening  School  work.  Abbreviate  the  topics  whatever 
amount  is  necessary  to  do  the  work  during  the  year. 

Civil  Government. — Study  as  much  of  topic  32  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  outline.    (See  topic.) 


NINTH   GRADE. 

History. — State  Series  History  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
Study  topic  37,  following  this  by  reading  topic  36  from  the  open 
book,  as  per  suggestions  above  under  Eighth  Grade.  Note  what 
is  said  in  Day  Schools'  Course  about  the  method  of  teaching  the 
Presidents.  Study  topic  38,  using  a  map.  Study  topics  39-42,  and 
44.  Bring  in  the  substance  of  topic  43  as  the  study  progresses,  and 
without  placing  much  emphasis  upon  the  topic  beyond  filling  out 
the  succession  of  Presidents  on  the  space  on  the  blackboard,  as 
indicated  under  Day  Schools'  Course,  and  then  having  these  learned. 
Read  topic  45  from  the  open  book,  as  directed  under  Eighth  Grade. 
Trace  the  leading  campaigns  on  a  geography  or  wall  map,  and  omit 
minor  battles.  Talk  to  the  pupils  about  topic  48,  and  study  topics 
49  and  50  from  Wagner's  Supplement,  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 
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Eead  the  suggestions  as  to  method  and  aims  under  Day  Schools' 
Course  and  follow  them  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  applicable  to 
the  work  of  Evening  Schools.  Abbreviate  the  topics  whatever 
amount  may  be  necessary  to  do  the  work  and  still  leave  about  a 
month  for  the  Civil  Government. 

Civil  Goveexmext. — Use  topics  51-55,  abbreviating  them  as 
may  seem  necessary.  Much  of  this  should  be  in  the  nature  of  talks. 
If  teachers  feel  that  better  work  may  be  obtained  by  extending  the 
time  for  the  Civil  Government  so  as  to  have  one  lesson  a  week 
throughout  the  Spring  Term,  the  History  continuing  to  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  they  are  at  liberty  to  so  arrange  their  programs. 


im    GEOGRAPHY, 


Teachers  of  Geography  in  Evening  Schools  should  read  the 
whole  course  in  Geograph}^  for  Day  Schools,  as  the  Day  Schools' 
Course  contains  many  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  teaching  and 
relative  importance  of  subject  matter  which  Evening  School  teach- 
ers will  need. 

The  course  in  Geography  for  Evening  Schools  is  based  directly 
on  the  Day  Schools'  Course,  two  years  of  Evening  School  work 
covering  about  the  same  ground  as  one  year  of  Day  School.  So  far 
as  it  is  possible,  Evening  School  teachers  should  follow  the  work 
indicated  there,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  topics  need  not  be  treated 
quite  so  fully  as  in  Day  Schools,  and  omitting  minor  details  met 
with  in  the  text. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  a  close  correlation  of  the 
work  in  Geography  with  that  of  History  and  Language. 

FOUETH  YEAE. 

State  Elementary  Geography  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Use 
pages  5-27  as  a  reading-book  and  as  a  basis  for  questions  which  will 
establish  the  ideas  of  direction,  the  chief  forms  of  land  and  water, 
the  shape  of  the  Earth,  and  occupations.  Omit  Heat,  Moisture, 
Climate,  Zones,  and  paragraph  4  of  the  questions  on  page  27.  Use 
a  globe  and  drawings,  and  dwell  on  these  topics  only  so  long  as 
may  seem  necessary  to  get  clear  ideas.  Have  the  questions  on  pages 
28  and  30-31  answered  from  the  open  map. 

Kext  study  the  State  of  California  as  indicated  under  Fourth 
Grade,  Day  Schools'  Course.  See  Day  Schools'  Course  and  follow, 
emphasizing  the  points  indicated  to  be  emphasized  there,  but  omit- 
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ting  such  of  the  work  in  map  modeling  and  map  drawing  as  may 
seem  necessary.  Some  map  modeling  should  be  done  in  Evening 
Schools,  however,  if  pupils  are  to  obtain  clear  conceptions.  Use 
pages  62-88  as  indicated  under  Day  Schools'  Course  (which  see). 
Also  read  the  Introduction  to  the  Day  Schools'  Course.  Correlate 
closely  with  History. 

FIFTH  GEADE. 

State  Elementary  Geography  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Study 
pages  34-625  North  America  and  the  United  States.  See  outline 
for  Fifth  Grade,  Fall  Term,  Day  Schools'  Coiirse,  and  follow  it  as  a 
whole.  Also  read  the  Introduction  to  the  Course  for  suggestions  as 
to  methods  of  work.  A  production  map  should  be  made;  it  will  be 
found  easier  to  get  the  materials  in  Xight  Schools  than  in  Day 
Schools.  In  making  the  map  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  all  of  the 
work  during  the  class  time.  Some  of  the  map  drawing  and  model- 
ing may  be  omitted,  if  necessary. 

Give  rapid  oral  drill,  as  indicated  under  Day  Schools"  Cour.-e. 

SIXTH   GEADE. 

State  Elementary  Geography  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Study 
pages  88-130, — British  America,  Mexico  and  AVest  Indies,  Central 
and  South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceania.  See  outline 
for  Fifth  Grade,  Fall  Term,  Day  Schools'  Course,  and  follow  it 
closely ;  also  read  the  Introduction  to  the  Course  for  suggestions  as 
to  methods  of  work. 

Give  rapid  oral  drill,  as  indicated  under  Day  Schools'  Course. 

Correlate  the  History  work  closely  with  the  Geography  by  look- 
ing up  on  the  map  the  places  mentioned  in  Eggleston. 

SEVENTH  GEADE. 

State  Advanced  Geography  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  See 
outline  for  Sixth  Grade,  Fall  and  Spring  Terms,  and  study  topics 
12  and  13  during  the  year.  This  will  cover  pages  52-75.  Follow 
the  directions  given  under  Day  Schools'  Course,  reading  Introduc- 
tion as  well  as  Sixth  Grade  outhne. 

Give  rapid  oral  drill,  as  indicated  under  Day  Schools'  Course. 
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EIGHTH  GEADE. 

After _  1900-1901. — State  Advanced  Geography  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils.  See  Day  Schools'  Course,  and  study  topics  1-11,  inclu- 
sive, and  topic  14,  as  outUned  for  Sixth  Grade.  Also  study  Canada, 
Mexico,  West  Indies,  and  Central  America,  as  outlined  under 
Seventh  Grade.  Follow  the  directions  given  under  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Grades  and  in  the  Introduction  as  to  method  and  aim 
and  what  points  to  emphasize. 

Continue  rapid  oral  drill  as  indicated  under  Day  Schools'  Course. 

During  1900-1901  only,  do  the  same  work  as  indicated  for 
Seventh  Grade. 

NINTH   GRADE. 

State  Advanced  Geography  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Study 
South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and,  if  suf&cient  time 
remains,  Oceania.  Eead  outline  for  Seventh  Grade  under  Day 
Schools'  Course,  and  follow  directions  given  there  and  in  the  Intro- 
duction. 

Give  rapid  oral  drill,  as  indicated  under  Day  Schools'  Course. 


3»    REFERENCES. 

Draw  from  the  same  Geographical  Readers,  etc.,  as  indicated 
under  Day  Schools'  Course. 


IV.    LANGUAGE  STUDY. 


The  work  in  Language  in  Evening  Sc-hools  should  be  made 
much  more  of  a  stud)-  in  the  use  of  good  EngHsh  than  a  study  of 
the  technical  parts  of  Grammar.  The  abilit)'  to  speak  and  write 
with  reasonable  accuracy,  to  spell,  capitalize,  punctuate,  paragraph, 
and  use  the  proper  discrimination  as  to  the  use  of  words  is  worth 
much  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  logic  of  the  language.  Com- 
mon errors  of  speech  should  be  drilled  out,  good  oral  expression 
developed,  and  neatness  and  correctness  in  writing  established  as 
a  habit.  This  requires  work  in  oral  and  written  composition,  word 
discrimination  in  both  Language  Study  and  in  Literature,  and  drill 
on  correct  usage  until  correct  usage  becomes  an  estabhshed  habit, 
rather  than  drill  on  the  logical  construction  of  the  Enghsh  lan- 
guage. An  analysis  of  a  language  should  follow,  not  precede,  a 
study  of  the  language  itself,  for  pupils  in  Evening  Schools  the 
utiKtarian  and  practical  part, — ^that  is,  the  use  of  the  language, — 
should  be  the  part  to  receive  the  greatest  emphasis. 

The  following  work  has  been  outlined,  with  the  foregoing  ideas 
in  view.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  course  in  that  it  throws 
greater  emphasis  upon  oral  and  written  composition  and  upon  cor- 
rect usage,  and  a  little  less  emphasis  upon  parsing  and  analysis, 
though  not  omitting  these  subjects. 

Teachers  of  Language  in  Evening  Schools  should  read  the  Day 
Schools'  Course,  with  the  Introduction. 

FOURTH  GEADE. 

State  Series  Lessons  in  Language  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
Studv  the  first  fiftv  lessons,  using  them  as  mav  seem  necessarv  to 
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review  and  fix  points  which  pupils  should  have  learned  before  com- 
ing to  Evening  Schools.  The  order  may  be  varied  and  the  lessons 
supplemented,  as  desired. 

ExpRESSiox.- — Give  much  attention  to  orderly  progression  and 
holding  to  the  main  thought.  Have  pupils  talk  before  the  class 
on  the  lessons  or  on  some  subject  bearing  on  some  phase  of  the 
work.  Watch  for  common  errors  in  grammar,  and  try  to  eradicate 
them  by  substitution  and  the  use  of  correct  forms. 

Give  -oTitten  exercises  based  on  the  oral,  but  do  not  expect 
written  expression  to  be  so  easy  as  oral.  Aim  at  neatness  and  to 
secure  habitual  accuracy  of  form. 

Special  Forms. — Eeview  capitals  and  punctuation  needful 
in  written  work.  Lead  by  easy  induction  to  some  notion  why  these 
forms  are  used;  as,  words  are  capitahzed  when  important  by  nature 
or  position;  punctuation  is  used  to  mark  a  pause  in  the  thought,  to 
set  off  attention-words,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  Language  Lessons,  give  short  dictations  to 
train  in  correct  use  of  capitals,  punctuations,  quotation-marks,  com- 
mon contractions,  and  forms  of  speech  often  misused, — such  as 
"  I  done,"  "  had  went,"  "  he  come,"  etc. 

Teach  by  observation,  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  and  the  posses- 
sive plural.     Teach  the  correct  use  of  pronouns  I  and  me. 

Word  Teaixixg. — Give  drill  on  the  choice  of  words  and  simple 
discriminations  in  the  use  of  words,  such  as  much,  many,  few,  less; 
love,  like;  etc.    Try  to  eliminate  bad  usage  in  sentences,  such  as 

I  was  terribly  low  on  the  last  examination. 

I  have  an  awful  pretty  dog. 

John  is  mad  at  Charlie. 

We  had  an  elegant  time  at  the  picnic. 

Sextexce  Teaixixg. — Use  simple  examples  of  declarative,  in- 
terrogatory, and  imperative  sentences.  Drill  on  the  correct  use  of 
words  in  these. 
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Paragraphixg. — Notice  the  grouping  in  the  Eeaders,  and  de- 
velop, by  observation  and  induction,  why  sentences  are  grouped 
together.  Give  drill  in  the  use  of  the  paragraph,  first  by  dictation, 
and  then  originally,  using  but  two  paragraphs. 

Composition. — Composition  in  this  grade  will  fall  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes. 

1.  Oral  and  written  reproductions  of  stories  and  reading- 
lessons. 

2.  Writing  of  a  few  short  letters. 

3.  Short  Compositions  on  subjects  assigned.  Let  these  sub- 
jects be  famihar  and  interesting,  arising  from  the  school  work  or 
home  interests  of  the  child,  and  do  not  expect  more  than  short 
compositions.  Correct  and  retain,  particularly  marking  mistakes 
in  capitalization,  spelling,  punctuation,  use  of  quotation-marks, 
and  paragraphing. 

Stories  and  Poems. — See  lists  of  Selections  to  be  Eead  to  the 
Pupils,  Selections  to  be  Memorized,  and  Home  Eeading.  Use  these 
in  connection  with  Language  Study  as  well  as  with  Literature.  En- 
courage pupils  to  read  for  themselves  from  lists  of  books  which  are 
suitable.  Use  the  selections  to  be  memorized  as  indicated  for  Day 
Schools. 

Eefeeences. — Frazee's  Lessons  in  Language  Work  (Whitaker- 
Ray  Co.)  will  be  most  useful  to  teachers  of  this  grade. 


FIFTH   GEADE. 

State  Series  Lessons  in  Language  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
Begin  at  lesson  50  and  complete  Part  I.  Make  a  grouping  of  all  the 
material  in  these  lessons  by  subjects;  as,  Letters — lessons  60,  64, 
68,  73,  79,  80,  etc.  Then  use  them  as  needed,  taking  up  and  con- 
tinuing certain  subjects  and  supplementing  as  the  character  and 
the  development  of  the  class  require. 
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ExPEESSiox. — Free  oral  expression  more  and  more  from  spe- 
cific exercises,  and  permit  it  to  range  over  the  widening  field  of 
reading  and  school  stndies.  Give  opportunity  in  every  subject  for 
talks  on  a  topic,  calling  for  more  than  single-sentence  expression. 
Insist  upon  clearness  in  statement  and  definiteness  in  bringing  out 
the  point. 

The  written  work,  while  more  confined  to  exercises  than  the 
oral,  should  seek  freedom  in  short  original  essays  on  paragraph  sub- 
jects; that  is,  subjects  limited  to  one  phase. 

Special  Foems. — Give  dictation  exercises  of  short  but  model 
paragTaphs  for  training  in  the  correct  use  of  punctuation,  capitals, 
and  spelling.  As  they  are  met  with,  endeavor,  by  drill  on  correct 
forms,  to  eradicate  the  common  errors  of  speech.  Secure  correct 
use  of  the  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns,  and  drill  on  the  correct 
use  of  a  number  of  the  common  irregular  verbs,  such  as  do,  sit,  set, 
lie,  lay.  go.  run,  etc.  Give  dictation  exercises  which  are  suitable  to 
the  grade. 

WoED  Teaixixg. — Give  drill  in  determining  the  meaning  of  a 
word  from  the  context.  As  wdder  reading  brings  the  pupils  into 
contact  "ttith  new  words,  try  to  help  them  to  assimilate  them.  En- 
courage pupils  to  keep  lists  of  new  words  which  they  have  met  in 
reading.  Frequently  call  for  these  new  words:  converse  about  them, 
and  illustrate. 

Bring  into  knowledge  some  of  the  more  common  affixes,  but 
confine  this  work  rigidly  to  helpful  use  in  determining  meaning  of 
words  as  they  arise. 

Choice  of  Woeds. — In  oral  and  written  work,  discriminate 
words  often  misused;  as,  want,  wish;  funny,  strange;  many,  much, 
etc. 

Keep  up  observation  upon  words,  and  as  opportunity  arises  call 
attention  to, — 

(a)  Dift'erent  meaning  of  the  same  word,  as  in  different  part 
of  speech. 

(b)  Different  meaning  in  common  application:  as,  bright,  fine 
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(c)  Especiall}-  words  used  in  a  figurative  sense:  as.  The  foun- 
tain played.  Ask  for  sentences  illustrating  different  meanings  and 
uses  of  the  same  word.    Drill  on  such  lessons  as  62,  67,  72,  96,  etc. 

Se^^tence  Teainixg. — Continue  observations  and  induction. 
(See  Fourth  Grade.)  Eequire  clear  statements.  Avoid  long  loose 
statements. 

Paeageaphing. — The  written  work  leads  naturallj^  toward  the 
paragraph.  (See  Fourth  Grade.)  Continue  to  call  attention  to 
the  progress  of  the  thought  or  the  action  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  a  reading-lesson  or  a  simple  poem.  Observe  how  some  lead- 
ing idea  is  ])rought  out. 

Develop  the  paragraph  by  a  further  study  of  good  models. 
Write  paragraphs  from  given  topic  sentences. 

CoMPOSiTiox. — Special  attention  to  letter-writing  and  para- 
graph essays.  Place  paragraph  essays  on  the  blackboard  for  dis- 
cussion and  correction.  Give  paragraph  drill  by  dividing  a  subject 
into  a  series  of  paragraph  subjects,  and  then  assign  one  to  each 
pupil  for  blackboard  or  seat  work. 

Stoeies  and  Poems,  axd  Eefeeexces. — (See  Fourth  Grade, 
above.) 

SIXTH   GEADE. 

State  Advanced  Grammar  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Study  the 
first  23  lessons,  Part  I,  during  the  year.  Supplement  by  material 
from  other  sources. 

Take  up  the  same  lines  of  work  indicated  above  for  Fifth  Grade, 
and  review  and  extend  them. 

As  well  as  can  be  done  without  the  use  of  a  dictionary  by  the 
pupils,  teach  them  to  discriminate  between  two  meanings  of  the 
same  word,  between  the  word  and  its  nearest  synonym,  and  between 
its  literal  and  its  figurative  use.  Continue  training  in  choice  of 
words. 

In  composition  work,  ask  for  oral  reports  on  any  books  read. 
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Have  oral  language  work  based  on  Eggleston  and  on  poems  memor- 
ized and  read  to  the  pupils. 

In  letter-writing,  write  a  friendly  letter  and  letters  answering 
such  newspaper  advertisements,  as  the  following: 


WANTED— Two  drug  clerks,  one  with  2  to  4 
years'  experience,  about  20  years  old;  other 
must  be  licentiate  ;  must  have  good  references. 
Apply  J.  M.  WRIGHT  &  Co.,  508  Market  st. 

WANTED— An  active  youth  16  to  2  i  for  dry  goods 
and  furnishing  business  in  San  Rafael.  Apply 
by  letter.  A.  B.  THOMSON,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 

WANTED— Fence  letterer  to  accompany  camp- 
ing veagon  through  California;  state  experi- 
ence and  pay  expected.  W.  G.,  box  59, 
Chronicle. 

WANTED- First-class  bill  or  entry  clerk;  refer- 
ences  required.    S.,  box  50,  Chronicle. 

WANTED— Boy  to  run  Gordon  press;  give  ex- 
perience.   G.  G.,  box  16,  Chronicle^ 

WANTED- BrighTboy  for  office7"Address  J.  M., 
box  80,  Chronicle. 

WANTED— Man  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
mail  order  department,  getting  out  of  illus- 
trated catalogue  and  to  attendto  newspaper 
advertising;  one  of  largest  department  stores 
on  Pacific  Coast;  none  but  experienced  men 
need  apply.  Call  Monday  12  to  2  P.  M.  onlv. 
CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO.,  8  Battery  St. 

WANTED— An  expert  tent  and  awning  maker 
to  take  charge  of  a  small  factory  out  of  the 
city;  permanent  place  and  good  salary  to  the 
right  man.  Address,  giving  age,  experience 
and  references,  P.  R.  H.,  care  Occidental 
Hotel. 

WANTED— Young  man,  good  penman,  with 
knowledge  of  typewri'ing  for  general  office 
work;  salary  $30  per  month.  S.  M.,  box  106, 
Chronicle. 

Composition. — Give  drill  in  writing  short  compositions  involv- 
ing the  use  of  several  paragraphs.  The  essays  now  begin  to  involve 
several  paragraphs.  This  calls  for  increasing  power  in  the  placing 
together  of  thought  in  relation  to  some  subject.  This  is  a  critical 
stage.  Do  not  lose  the  expression-impulse  by  too  great  haste  or  by 
strenuous  criticism.    The  preparatory  steps  are: 

1.  Continue  observation  of  development  of  the  subject  through 
successive  paragraphs  in  reading-lessons  and  poems. 

2.  Write  from  a  full  outline  analysis  prepared  by  teacher  (see 
Language  Lessons,  pajzos  84-88.) 

3.  Pupils  to  make  a  full  outline  of  topics  from  familiar  lessons, 
and  poems  of  this  and  preceding  grades,  selecting,  too,  those  dis- 
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lijict  in  logical  divisions.  In  this  grade  encourage  the  pupils  to 
think  out  an  order  of  points  before  speaking  or  writing,  but  do 
insist  upon  having  them  written  out  at  the  head  of  the  essay. 

Subjects  may  be  chosen  from  the  whole  field  of  study,  but  it  is 
vital  that  they  should  appeal  to  the  pupil's  interest.  Sometimes  let 
the  pupils  suggest  subjects.  Often  give  a  choice  of  two  or  three 
subjects.  Correct  these  essays  as  to  punctuation,  capitahzation, 
paragraphing,  spelling,  and  choice  of  words,  and  have  them  copied 
and  returned. 

Stoeies  axd  Poems,  and  Befeeences. — (See  Fourth  Grade, 
work. ) 

SEVENTH  GEADE. 

State  Eevised  Grammar  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Study 
lessons  1-24,  and,  along  with  them,  lessons  101-10.2,  105-10?,  and 
113.  Also,  study  lessons  27-29,  34,  45-46,  50-51,  54,  57,  63,  67-68, 
70,  83-84,  and  183-184.  Carry  out  the  lines  suggested  by  these 
lessons,  using  as  many  of  them  as  can  be  studied  well. 

Liteeatuee  and  the  Study  of  Poems. — In  studying  poems 
follow  out  the  lines  of  work  and  methods  suggested  in  lessons  7,  45, 
46,  57,  63,  and  70. 

From  this  grade  on  lead  toward  a  closer  study  of  the  poems. 
This  work  has  other  aims  than  those  usually  in  view  with  prose. 
The  imagination  should  be  quickened  to  picture  situations  and 
scenes.  The  emotions  should  be  enlisted.  Poetic  language,  its  use 
of  figures,  its  finer  use  of  words,  its  method  of  suggestion,  should 
gradually  grow  familiar.  This  study  should  never  fail  to  interest. 
Do  not  forget  occasionally  to  read  a  poem  to  the  pupils  without 
making  a  lesson  of  it.  (See  List  of  Selections  to  be  Eead  to  the 
Pupils.) 

Special  Foems. — Work  for  correct  usage.  Make  use  of  State 
Grammar  Lessons  appl}-ing  here.     Use  dictation  exercises  freely. 

Following  plan  of  lesson  24,  discover  the  helping-words  can, 
could,  mav.  might,  shall,  should,  do,  did. 
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Teach  the  principal  parts  of  a  number  of  commonly  used  irreg- 
ular verbs,  such  as  bite,  break,  do,  drink,  drive,  eat,  give,  go,  lie 
(recline),  ring,  rise,  run,  see,  sing,  strike,  take,  write.  Depend 
much  upon  usage  and  observation. 

Word  and  Sentence  Teaining. — Continue,  in  connection 
with  Literature,  drill  in  choice  of  words.  In  sentence  work, 
study  the  simple  sentence.  Ask  questions  that  require  in  reply  a 
perception  of  logical  relations.  Use  sentences  occuring  in  the 
work  in  Literature.  Occasionally  select  a  few  of  such  sentences  for 
drill  on  the  illustration  of  certain  relations.  Increase  the  difficul- 
ties gradually. 

This  work  should  be  thoroughly  and  systematically  done,  cover- 
ing possible  relations  within  the  simple  sentence. 

Keep  this  in  view  through  the  year.  The  object  is  insight  into 
relations,  not  knowledge  of  names. 

In  correction  of  composition  help  the  pupil  to  good  use  of  the 
forms  of  sentences  he  is  beginning  to  use.  Give  special  attention  to 
arrangement  for  clearness. 

Paeagraphing. — Occasional  examination  of  an  excellent  mode! 
paragraph  in  reading-book  or  literature.  Continue  the  paragraph 
essay  upon  the  blackboard. 

Composition. — Continue  oral  composition  along  the  lines  indi- 
cated for  the  preceding  grade. 

In  written  work,  have  occasional  paragraph  essay  on  the  black- 
board for  examination  of  errors  and  bettering  sentence  structure 
and  connection.  Writing  of  social  or  business  letters  twice  each 
term.  Use,  as  far  as  needful,  the  lines  suggested  in  Sixth  Grade, 
but  demand  increasingly  good  work;  and  require  a  preparatory  out- 
line of  a  proposed  essay,  and  discuss  it  for  better  arrangement  of 
thought.  At  least  half  of  the  time  should  be  given  to  work  involv- 
ing the  use  of  English,  and  there  should  be  at  least  three  short 
compositions  each  term. 
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EIGHTH  GEADE. 

Continue  and  extend  the  line  of  work  begun  in  Seventh  Grade, 
emphasizing  the  points  marked  for  emphasis  there.  Eeview  nouns 
and  pronouns  hy  a  study  of  lessons  101-138,  giving  drill  on  parsing. 
Similarly  review  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  by  using  lessons  29,  148, 
50,  158-159.  Study  the  remaining  parts  of  speech  from  Part  I, 
drawing  upon  lessons  in  Part  II  for  material  to  illustrate  usage  or 
word  discrimination,  such  as  lesson  171.  Also  study  lessons  82-100 
giving  such  drill  on  analysis  as  is  indicated  in  these  lessons. 

While  studying  the  parts  of  speech  carry  along  side  by  side  with 
the  study  such  work  as  is  outhned  for  Seventh  Grade.  Let  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  continue  to  be  training  in  the  use  of 
English.  Same  regulations  as  to  drill  in  the  use  of  English,  letters, 
and  compositions  as  for  Seventh  Grade. 

NINTH   GEADE. 

Continue  and  extend  the  line  of  work  begun  in  the  Seventh 
Grade.  In  the  Eevised  Grammar  make  such  review  of  lessons  101- 
138,  148,  and  158-159  as  may  seem  desirable,  and  study  in  advance 
lessons  139, 142-143,  155-156, 170,  176-177,  179,  191,  193-194,  196, 
198-199,  200.  Eeview  lessons  82-100  and  extend  the  work  some- 
what over  that  done  in  Eighth  Grade,  using  analysis  as  a  tool.  (See 
Language  Course  for  Day  Schools.) 

Use  the  composition  lessons  in  the  Grammar  as  a  source  of 
material  to  draw  from  in  continuing  the  work  in  composition,  word 
discrimination,  and  sentence  training,  as  outlined  for  Seventh 
Grade.    Same  regulations  as  for  Seventh  Grade. 

Debating. — As  a  culmination  of  oral  expression,  each  pupil 
will  be  expected  to  participate  in  one  school  debate  during  the 
year.    Teachers  are  to  give  the  necessary  instruction. 


V.    SPELLING. 


Uead  the  Day  Schools'  Course,  including  the  Introduction,  and 
follow  the  suggestions  given  there  as  to  methods  of  teaching. 


FOURTH  GEADE. 

Select  words  from  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  reading-lessons. 
Teacher  to  explain  and  define  words,  and  illustrate  their  meaning. 
Train  the  pupils  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  a  word  from  the  con- 
text. Give  some  drill  in  constructing  sentences  involving  the  use 
of  words. 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

See  outline  for  Fourth  Grade.  State  Speller  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupils  and  study  the  first  fifty  lessons.  Follow  the  sugges- 
tions given  under  Sixth  Grade,  Day  Schools'  Course,  as  to  the  use 
of  these  lessons,  omitting  entirely  the  written  work  in  use  of  words. 


SIXTH   GRADE. 

State  Speller  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Study  lessons  51-104. 
Follow  the  same  plan  as  indicated  for  Fifth  Grade,  and  under 
Sixth  Grade  for  Day  Schools.  Have  occasional  spelling 
lessons  based  on  words  in  Eggleston  or  the  Reader.  Teachers 
should  define,  explain,  and  illustrate  the  words  as  they  are  given 
out.  Give  drill  in  sentence  making  and  defining,  selecting  from 
the  starred  words. 
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SEVENTH  GRADE. 

State  Speller  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Study  lessons  105-156. 
Follow  the  same  plan  as  outlined  for  Fifth  Grade,  and  under 
Sixth  Grade  for  Day  Schools.  Select  words  to  spell 
from  the  literature  studied.  Teachers  should  define,  explain,  and 
illustrate  the  words  as  they  are  given  to  the  class  to  learn.  Give 
drill  in  sentence  making  and  defining,  selecting  from  the  starred 
words. 

EIGHTH  GEADE. 

State  Speller  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Study  the  same  work 
as  indicated  for  Spring  Term  of  Seventh  Grade,  Day  Schools' 
Course,  and  follow  same  plan  as  indicated  for  Fifth  and  Seventh 
Grades. 

NINTH   GRADE. 

State  Speller  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Give  drill  on  the 
distinct  articulation  of  lessons  271-298.  Study  lessons  299-380, 
omitting  354-359,  and  only  looking  up  the  location  of  345-347. 
Follow  the  same  plan  as  indicated  for  preceding  grades. 


VI,    ARITHMETIC. 


U    INTRODUCTION. 

Teachers  of  this  subject  should  read  the  Introduction  to  the 
Day  Schools'  Course  in  Arithmetic,  and  all  of  the  outline  of  in- 
struction for  Day  Schools,  up  to  and  including  the  grade  they  are 
to  teach,  that  they  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  methods,  purposes, 
and  points  of  emphasis  of  the  work. 

The  point  of  chief  importance  in  Evening  School  and 
in  Day  School  work,  is  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  the  use  of  the  four 
fundamental  operations  as  applied  to  whole  numbers  and  fractions. 
There  should  be  constant  mental  drill  on  these  throughout  each 
grade.  In  whatever  field  of  work  one  is  engaged  the  abihty  to  use 
the  four  fundamental  operations  is  an  essential.  After  these  the 
next  most  important  subjects  are  Percentage  and  Simple  Interest, 
with  the  common  applications  to  business  calculations.  These  six 
arithmetical  principles  should  receive  the  chief  emphasis,  and  there 
should  be  drill  on  them  until  they  are  thoroughly  mastered,  and 
review  drill  throughout  every  grade. 

In  giving  this  drill  mental  work  is  worth  more  than  written, 
and  small  numbers  are  more  useful  than  large  numbers,  though 
written  work  with  large  numbers  has  its  place.  Particular  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  short,  rapid  mental  drills,  given  for  a 
few  minutes  each  evening,  and  of  the  nature  suggested  in  the  Day 
Schools'  Course. 
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2.    OUTLINE    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

FOURTH   GRADE. 

State  Advanced  Arithmetic  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  Teach 
what  is  equivalent  to  the  work  contained  in  the  first  fifty-nine 
pages,  omitting  exercises  39-46,  48,  57,  61,  63-64,  66,  73,  76,  78-79, 
and  General  Principles  of  Division.  Use  similar  problems  drawn 
from  other  text-hooks.  Confine  the  work  to  easy  problems,  and 
work  for  accuracy  and  rapidity.  Try  to  develop  accuracy  in  the 
use  of  the  four  fundamental  operations  as  appUed  to  whole  numbers, 
small  fractions,  and  United  States  Money. 

Give  much  mental  drill  in  such  use  of  the  four  f oundamental 
operations. 

In  connection  with  the  multiplication  table  teach  the  resolving 
of  such  numbers  as  15,  24,  30,  and  64  into  two  factors ;  as  3  times  5, 
4  times  6,  6  times  5,  and  8  times  8.  Give  special  drill  on  exercises, 
of  the  type  of  Ex.  31.  (See  Fourth  Grade  Outline  in  Day  Schools' 
Course. ) 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

State  Advanced  Arithmetic  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Use 
pages  14-59  for  such  work  in  the  use  of  the  four  fundamental  oper- 
ations as  may  seem  desirable,  supplementing  by  problems  from  other 
sources.  Omit  such  exercises  as  indicated  in  Fourth  Grade  work. 
Do  as  much  of  the  work  mentally  as  possible,  and  give  frequent 
short  and  rapid  mental  drill  of  the  kind  indicated  under  Third, 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  Grades  of  Day  Schools'  Course,  and  Fourth 
Grade  of  Evening  School  Course.  Continue  to  introduce  small 
fractions  along  with  the  whole  numbers,  and  to  include  fractions  in 
the  mental  drill  work. 

Begin  the  study  of  Fractions  from  the  text,  and  take  pages  72- 
87,  omitting  exercises  96,  101-102,  104-105,  108-111,  113,  116,  and 
122.  Apply  fractions  to  United  States  Money  and  commonly  used 
measures,  and  give  mental  problems  involving  their  use.  Drill  on 
the  four  fundamental  operations  as  applied  to  Fractions,  using  small 
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denominators.  Change  fractions  to  equivalent  fractions  having  a 
common  denominator. 

Along  with  the  work  in  Fractions  teach  the  reading  and  writing 
of  simple  decimal  fractions,  as  indicated  under  Day  Schools'  Course 
for  Fifth  Grade.    Introduce  the  term  "  per  cent."  in  the  work. 

Teachers  of  this  grade  should  read  carefully  the  Day  Schools' 
Course  for  Fifth  Grade. 

SIXTH   GEADE. 

Eeview  the  four  fundamental  operations  as  applied  to  whole 
numbers,  common  fractions,  and  United  States  Money,  as  outlined 
under  Fifth  Grade.  Eeview  Fractions,  pages  72-87,  and  ex- 
tend by  studying  pages  87-94  and  102-114,  omitting  Circulating 
Decimals,  and  Contracted  Multiplication  and  Division  of  Decimals. 

Continue  mental  drill  as  indicated  for  previous  grades.  Give 
special  drill  in  finding  a  part  of  a  number  when  the  whole  is  given, 
in  finding  what  fraction  one  number  is  of  another,  and  in  finding 
the  whole  when  a  part  is  given.     (See  Day  Schools'  Course.) 

SEVENTH  GEADE. 

Eeview  the  four  fundamental  operations  as  applied  to  whole 
numbers,  fractions  and  United  States  Money.  Pupils  should  be 
able  to  do  accurate  and  reasonably  rapid  mental  work  by  the  close 
of  this  year.  Exercises  of  the  Ex.  31  type  should  be  answered 
instantly  and  correctly.  Give  much  mental  drill  of  the  kind  in- 
dicated for  preceding  grades. 

Study  pages  87-122,  omitting  exercises  131,  133,  all  problems 
on  pages  99-102,  Circulating  Decimals,  exercises  159  and  162,  and 
all  of  the  Short  Methods  of  Multiplication  and  Division,  except  the 
first  under  each. 

Much  mental  drill.     (See  Day  Schools'  Course.) 

EIGHTH  GEADE. 

Eeview  the  work  in  Fractions  and  solve  the  problems  on  pages 
99-101,  omitting  problems  which  are  too  involved.    Careful  mental 
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drill  on  exercises  137,  139,  and  141.  Eeview  simple  decimals  along 
with  common  fractions,  as  indicated  under  Fifth  Grade,  Day 
Schools'  Course,  and  solve  the  problems  on  pages  113-114.  Under 
Bills  require  one  bill  to  be  made  out  and  properly  receipted,  by  way 
■of  review.  Do  this  in  connection  with  a  book  of  business  forms, 
under  Writing.  Under  Weights  and  Measures  study  stone  and 
brick  work,  lumber  measure,  carpeting,  and  plastering;  and  give 
mental  work  and  a  few  easy  problems  involving  the  use  of  long 
measure,  surface  measure,  liquid  measure,  avoirdupois  measure,  and 
time  measure.  Study  pages  172-179,  185-186,  190-191,  exercises 
319-220,  pages  198-199,  and  pages  204-210,  to  Problems.  Omit  all 
metric  measures,  and  all  subjects  not  specified. 

Perform  as  much  of  the  work  mentally  as  possible.  Use  small 
numbers  in  the  mental  work,  but  aim  at  accuracy  and  rapidity. 
Substitute  problems  from  other  sources,  if  better  ones  can  be  found. 
Do  not  work  all  of  the  problems;  as  soon  as  a  principle  is  under- 
stood pass  to  the  next  subject.  Use  the  mental  drill,  in  part,  to 
review  what  has  been  learned.  Give  mental  drill  of  the  kind  in- 
dicated under  Seventh  Grade,  Day  Schools'  Course. 

NINTH   GEADE. 

Review  and  study  in  advance  as  follows:  Analysis,  pages  172^ 
175;  Profit  and  Loss,  pages  185-186;  Commission,  pages  190-191, 
first  ten  problems;  Insurance,  page  195;  Taxes,  first  ten  examples; 
Duties,  pages  200-201:  Interest,  the  60-day  6  per  cent,  method; 
Partial  Payments,  page  215,  first  five  examples;  Compound  Interest, 
page  217,  first  five  examples;  Discount,  page  220;  Square  Eoot,  page 
240;  and  Mensuration,  pages  248-250,  problems  3-6  on  page  250. 

Supplement  the  problems  given  in  the  book  by  problems  from 
other  sources,  if  necessary.  It  is  not  necessary  to  solve  all  of  the 
problems  under  each  topic;  as  soon  as  the  pupils  understand  the 
subject  omit  the  remaining  problems  and  pass  to  the  next  subject. 

Give  frequent  mental  drill  on  the  use  of  the  four  fundamental 
operations  as  applied  to  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  and  give 
mental  drill  on  the  same  Unes  as  the  written  work.  Give  mental 
review  work.  Try  to  develop  rapidity  as  well  as  accuracy.  (See 
previous  grades,  and  Day  Schools'  Course.) 


VH    PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 


Teachers  in  Night  Schools  will  follow  the  same  course  as,  out- 
lined for  Day  Schools.  (See  course  in  Nature  Study  and  Hygiene, 
under  Day  Schools.)  Omit  the  Nature  Study  part,  but  follow  the 
Hygiene  part  from  Fourth  to  Eighth  Grade  inclusive.  Ninth 
Grade  classes  will  review  whatever  parts  of  Sixth,  Seventh,  and 
Eighth  Grade  work  may  seem  desirable,  and  make  a  study  of  the 
Nervous  System,  its  use,  and  its  abuse. 


Vin,    VERTICAL  WRITING. 

(INCLUDING  BCX)KKEEPING.) 


The  work  of  writing  in  Evening  Schools  should  aim  to  develop 
legibility,  neatness,  and  a  reasonably  rapid  speed.  The  speed,  at 
first  slow,  should  increase  with  each  year.  During  the  Seventh  and 
the  Eighth  Years  the  work  should  be  confined,  as  far  as  copy-book^ 
are  concerned,  to  Business  Forms. 

In  addition  to  the  copy-book  work  there  should  be  blackboard 
drill,  as  indicated  under  Day  Schools'  Course,  and  seat  drill  on 
simple  movements,  using  movements  which  will  tend  to  give  flexi- 
bility and  speed,  but  not  flourishes. 

In  all  written  work  attention  should  be  given  to  the  writing. 
Neatness  and  legibility  should  be  insisted  on.  Apply  lessons  in 
Conduct  to  care  of  the  writing-book. 

Until  further  notice  use  Shaylor"s  Vertical  Eoimd-Hand  Writ- 
ing-Books, and  the  following  numbers. 

FOURTH   GEADE. 
Vertical  Writing-Book,  No.  2. 

FIFTH    GRADE. 

Vertical  Writing-book,  Xo.  3.  If  No.  3  was  used  last  year  by 
any  large  per  cent,  of  this  year's  Fifth  Grade  Class,  use  No.  4  instead 
for  this  year  only.  No.  4  is  purposely  omitted,  because  the  copy  is 
smaller  than  No.  5,  and  the  ruled  copies  are  ver}^  trying  to  the 
eyes. 
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SIXTH   GEADE. 
Vertical  Writing-Book,  No.  5. 

SEVENTH  GEADE. 
Vertical  Writiug-Book.  jSTo.  6. 

EIGHTH  GEADE. 

Vertical  Writing-Book,  'No.  7.  This  is  a  book  of  Business 
Forms.  Connect  these  with  the  review  of  Bills  under  Arithmetic, 
and  supplement  by  additional  drill  on  practice-paper. 

NINTH   GEADE. 

Bryant  and  Stratton's  Common  School  Course  in  Bookkeeping 
in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  only.  Use  blank  paper,  and  teach 
single  entry  set,  bills,  receipts,  notes,  and  checks. 


IX.    CONDUCT. 

(MANNERS  AND  MORALS.) 


Teachers  should  keep  this  subject  constantly  in  mind  in  tuacn- 
ing  the  different  stibjects  and  in  managing  the  school,  but  should 
not  give  it  a  set  time  on  the  program.  Occasional  talks  at  oppor- 
tune moments,  however,  are  to  be  given  from  time  to  time.  Teach- 
ers should  read  the  Introduction  to  the  JJay  Schools'  Course  for 
suggestions  as  to  the  method  of  presenting  this  subject,  and  the 
Course  itself  for  suggestions  as  to  what  to  teach. 

This  is  a  most  important  subject  for  Evening  Schools,  and 
Evening  School  teachers  should  do  all  that  they  can  to  improve 
the  manners  and  the  morals  of  the  pupils  by  utilizing  the  many  op- 
portunities of  Histor)'  and  Literature  and  the  school  life  itself  to 
make  lasting  impressions.  While  avoiding  "  preaching,"  the  sub- 
ject should  be  kept  so  constantly  in  mind  that  the  opportunities  of 
the  school  may  be  utilized  to  their  utmost. 

FOURTH  TO  KINTH  GEADES. 

Read  the  Day  School  outline  as  a  whole,  and  utilise  the  sugges- 
tions which  it  contains.  Gradually  develop  the  work  so  as  to  lead 
from  the  relations  of  the  pupils  to  one  another,  the  teacher,  and  the 
school,  to  the  larger  relations  of  men  and  women  in  society,  as  ex- 
pressed in  municipal.  State,  and  National  Government. 

In  the  Evening  Schools  place  particular  emphasis  upon  polite- 
ness,— particularly  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  any  way  public 
servants, — kindness,  truthfulness,  punctuahty.  temperance,  indus- 
try, energy,  cleanliness,  self-control,  and  good  citizenship.  Teach 
kindness  to  dumb  animals  by  reading  such  a  book  as  Wild  Animals 
I  Have  Knoivn,  by  Ernest  Seton-Thompson,  and  by  bringing  out 
the  human  element  in  animal  life. 

For  convenience  of  work,  teachers  in  Evening  Schools  should 
follow,  in  particular,  the  Day  Schools'  outline  for  the  grade  next 
below. 


BOOKS  TO  BE  BOUGHT  BY  PUPILS. 

(EVENING   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS.) 


Kht.  FOURTH  GEADB.  p,.^^  ^^^^, 

Aug.  State  Third  Reader 50 

Aug.  State  Elementary  Geography 60 

Aug.  Vertical  Writing  Book,  No.  3.     (Shaylor) 10 

Aug.  State  Language  Lessons 30 


FIFTH   GRADE. 

Aug.  state  Fourth  Reader 60 

Aug.  State  Speller 30 

Aug.  State  Advanced  Arithmetic 50 

Aug.  Vertical  Writing  Book,  No.  3.     (Shaylor) 10 

(During  1900-1901  only.  No.  4.) 

*  State  Elementary  Geography 

*  State  Language  Lessons 


SIXTH   GRADE. 

Aug.  or  Sept.  Egglcston's  First  Book  in  American 

History   60 

Aug.  Vertical  Writing  Book,  No.  5.     (Shaylor) 10 

Aug.  State  Revised  Grammar 55 

*  State  Fourth  Reader 

*  State  Elementary  Geography 

*  State  Advanced  Arithmetic 

*  State  Speller  


$1.50 


$1.50 


$1.25 


Bought  in  a  preceding  grade. 
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Kkt.  SEVENTH  GRADE.  p^^^,        Total 

Aug.  State  Advanced  Geography 1.20 

Aug.  State  United  States  History 80 

Aug.  Hawthorne's  Great  Stone  Face  (5-cent  Classics 

Series,  No.  93) 05 

Jan,  Hawthorne's    Golden    Touch    (5-cent    Classics 

Series,  No.  32) 05 

Aug.  Vertical  Writing  Book,  No.  6.     (Shaylor) 10 

*  State  Fourth  Header 

*  State  Speller  

*  State  Advanced  Arithmetic 

*  State  Eevised  Grammar 


EIGHTH   GEADE.  $2.20 

Aug.  Irving's  Sketch  Book  (Eiv.  Lit.  Series,  No.  51)  .15 
Jan.  Selections    from    Longfellow    (5-cent  Classics 

Series,  No.  126) 05 

Aug.  Vertical  Writing  Book,  No.  7.     (Shaylor) 10 

Business  Forms 10 

*  State  United  States  History 

*  State  Advanced  Geography 

*  State  Speller  

*  State  Advanced  Arithmetic 

NINTH  GRADE. 

Aug.  Longfellow's  Evangeline  (Riv.  Lit.  Series,  No. 

1) 15 

*  State  United  States  History 

*  State  Advanced  Geography 

*  State  Speller  

*  State  Advanced  Arithmetic 

$  .15 

Total  cost  for  the  six  years 6.90 

Average  cost  per  year 1-15 

*  Bought  in  a  preceding  grade. 


$  .30 


COURSE   OF  STUDY 


FOR  THE 


DAY  COMMERCIAL   SCHOOL 


DAY  COMMERQAL  SCHOOL. 


The  following  course  is  planned  to  cover  but  one  year.  At  the 
close  of  that  time  a  certificate  showing  attendance  and  indicating 
proficiency  will  be  given  to  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the 
work.  Those  who  do  not  complete  the  work  satisfactorily  may 
return  and  continue  the  subjects  a  second  year.  A  certain  speed  will 
be  required  in  both  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

This  course  may  be  entered  from  the  Ninth  Grade  in  August, 
1900,  and  from  the  Eighth  Grade  in  August,  1901,  and  thereafter. 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  work : — 

FALL   TERM. 

1.  Business  Arithmetic.    Two  days  per  week, 

2.  Bookkeeping — Business  practice.    Daily. 

J.  Language  stud}"^,  composition,  spelling,  punctuation  and 
paragraphing,  and  commercial  correspondence.  Three  days  per 
week, 

4.  Spanish,    Daily, 

5.  Penmanship — Plain  business  hand.    Two  days  per  week. 

6.  Stenography.    Daily, 

7.  Typewriting.    Daily. 

8.  Commercial  Geography.    Three  days  per  week. 

SPRING  TERM. 

1.  Business  Arithmetic.    Two  days  per  week. 

2.  Bookkeeping — Business  practice.    Daily. 
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3.  Language  Study — Same  as  for  Fall  Term.    Three  days  per 
week. 

4.  Spanish.    Daily. 

*    5.  Penmanship — Plain  business  hand.    Two  days  per  week. 

6.  Stenography.    Daily. 

7.  Typewriting.    Daily. 

8.  Commercial  Law.    Three  days  per  week. 


COURSES  OF   STUDY 


FOR  THE 


DAY   HIGH   SCHOOLS 


L    THE  LOWELL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


This  course  is  arranged  for  four  years,  upon  the  basis  of  twenty 
recitations  per  week,  of  forty-five  minutes  each.  -(Although  the  full 
number  of  twenty  recitations  per  week  is  called  for  at  the  beginning, 
outside  preparation  is  required  for  not  more  than  fifteen  recitations 
per  week  in  the  First  Year.) 


FIKST  YEAR. 

(Age  at  the  beginning,  13-14.) 

(Particular  aims  for  this  year  are  quick  and  accurate  recol- 
lection, correct  and  vivid  reproductive  imagination.) 

English,  4  periods  per  week.  Extensive  reading  of  narrative 
and  descriptive  literature,  prose  and  poetry,  giving  a  wide  range 
in  the  world;  word-study,  etymological  and  contextual;  imple- 
mental  forms  and  classifications ;  narrative  and  descriptive  writing. 

Latin,  4  periods  per  week.  Simple  reading  to  acquire  the  largest 
vocabulary  of  common  words;  grammatical  forms;  simpler  and 
more  common  rules  of  s}mtax;  practice  in  the  pronunciation  and 
use  of  all  words  acquired. 

Science,  3  periods  per  week.  Descriptive  work  on  plants  and 
animals ;  records  of  observations  broadly  made ;  Physiology. 

History,  4  periods  per  week.  Eeading  and  reproduction  of 
selected  biographies  of  ancient  history;   geography  of  the  Mediter- 
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ranean  basin  of  western  Europe;    story  of  English  national  life; 
more  detailed  study  of  ancient  arts  and  industries.* 

Mathematics,  2  periods.  Study  of  number  relations  with  a  view 
to  developing  and  strengthening  the  notion  of  pure  number,  or 
ratio ;  study  of  the  numerical  equation ;  drill  in  quantitative  rela- 
tions, using  general  terms  as  in  Algebra;  simple  algebraic  opera- 
tions. 

Drawing,  3  periods  per  week.  Drawing  from  natural  objects,  as 
flowers,  etc. ;  representative  drawing,  including  geometrical  models, 
— shading,  grouping,  perspective ;  drawing  applied  to  actual  forms 
— black  and  white — from  casts  or  models,  embracing  the  study  of 
light  and  shade. 

SECOND  YEAE. 

(Age  at  the  beginning,  14-15.) 

(Particular  aims  for  this  year  are  analytic  reflection  to  placu 
simple  forms  in  the  mind  and  equal  accompanying  effort  in  syn- 
thesis to  apprehend  relations;   no  especial  effort  to  generalize.) 

English,  3  periods  per  week.  Systematic  course  in  grammar; 
sentence  analysis,  definitions,  synonyms;  rhetorical,  logical  and 
esthetic  modes  of  analysis;  summaries,  abstracts,  essays;  grouping 
of  formal  units  of  expression;  pieces  of  literature  grouped  and  re- 
lated. 

Latin,  5  periods  per  week.  Translation  both  ways;  analysis  of 
grammatical  forms;  word  formation;  induction  to  more  complex 
rules  of  syntax,  word-order,  sentence  and  paragraph  structure. 

Science,  4  periods  per  week.  (Elective  with  Greek  the  last  half 
year.)  Biology,  dissection  and  cell-study;  elementary  Chemistry; 
Mechanics. 

♦During  1901-1902  classes  promoted  from  Eighth  Grade  will  not  have  studied 
United  States  History  after  1812,  and  the  Eighth  Grade  outline  for  History  (See  Day 
Elementary  Schools'  Outline)  should  be  followed  the  First  Year. 
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History^  3  periods  per  week.  Close  and  analj^tic  study  of  par- 
iicular  Greek  states;  military  history  of  the  Greeks;  building  of 
the  Eoman  Empire. 

Mathematics,  4  periods  per  week.  Algebra;  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Geometry  as  a  formal  subject,  to  secure  familiarity  with 
the  language  and  concepts  of  Geometry. 

Drawing,  1  period  per  week.  Descriptive  work  as  applied  in 
■conventional  designs,  including  arrangement,  harmony  and  relation 
of  decoration  in  various  designs,  and  in  use  in  different  industries. 


THIRD   YEAE. 

(Age  at  the  beginning,  15-16.) 

(Particular  aims  for  this  year  are  constructive  thought,  em- 
ploying judgment  and  arriving  at  proof;  larger  power  of  general- 
ization.) 

English,  3  periods  per  week  (only  2  periods  for  those  taking 
Greek).  Systematic  reading;  essay  work  of  synthetic,  expository 
and  inventive  character. 

Latin,  4  periods  per  week.  Extensive  rapid  reading ;  application 
of  principles  in  Latin  composition. 

Science,  5  periods  per  week  (only  two  periods  for  those  taking 
Greek).    General  Physics. 

History,  3  periods  per  week.  Roman  political  development; 
"foimdation  of  modern  European  states;   national  beginnings. 

Mathematics,  5  periods  per  week  (only  4  for  those  taking 
Greek).  Geometry,  plane  and  solid;  complete  Algebra  (except  for 
■Greek  students). 

French  or  German,  elective  with  Science. 

Chemistry,  elective  with  Solid  Geometry. 
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FOUETH  YEAE. 
(Age  at  the  beginning,  16-17.) 

(Particular  aims  for  this  year  are  reasoning  to  find  and  establish. 
cause;  reflection  directed  inward  toward  clearer  apprehension  of 
self  in  moral  relations;  contemplation  of  moral  ideals.  "With  the 
t!Xception  of  English  and  United  States  History  and  institutions,. 
all  studies  are  elective,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Principal.) 

English,  4  or  5  periods  per  week  (only  3  periods  in  the  last  half 
year  for  those  taking  both  Latin  and  Greek) .  Theory  of  clause  rela- 
tions, sentence  and  paragraph  sequence;  relation  of  form  to  ex- 
pression; study  and  comparison  of  style;  motive  and  character  in 
the  drama  and  the  novel ;  argumentative  discourse ;  study  of  ideals- 
and  ethical  contents  of  masterpieces. 

Latin,  Greek,  French  or  German,  4  periods  per  week.  (Accord- 
ing to  previous  election  or  particular  needs  of  pupils. ) 

Science,  3  or  4  periods  per  week,  x^dvanced  work  in  Physics;. 
theory.  General  course  for  those  not  taking  Science  in  the  third 
year,  or  taking  it  but  two  periods. 

History,  5  periods  per  week    (omitted  in  the  first  half  year 

with  those  taking  both  Latin  and  Greek) .    Selected  forms  and  ideals 

of  the  Middle  Ages;  development  of  modern  Europe,  based  chiefly 

;upon  France  and  England;   history  and  institutions  of  the  United 

States. 

Mathematics,  3  periods  per  week  (4  periods  in  first  half  year  for 
those  taking  both  Latin  and  Greek).  Eequired  of  deficient  pupils, 
according  to  their  needs;  otherwise  this  time  may  be  assigned 
according  to  the  pupil's  choice  and  the  advice  of  teachers.  Trigo- 
nometry and  Analytic  Geometry  may  be  chosen;  or  a  course  in 
Instrumental  Drawing  as  Applied  Mathematics,  to  include :  (a)  geo- 
metrical problems,  mathematical  curves,  lettering;  (b)  descriptive 
geometry,  perspective,  isometric  perspective,  shade  and  shadows; 
(c)  drawing  of  simple  machine  parts  from  objects;   (d)   architec- 
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tural  drawing,  including  the  five  orders,  study  of  styles,  combina- 
tions and  blending  of  different  styles;  (e)  history  of  architectural 
styles.     Greek  students  will  complete  Algebra. 

SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS  PER  WEEK. 


Year. 


English 

Latin 

Greek 

French 

German  

Science  

History 

Mathematics 
Drawing 


I. 

II. 

III. 

4 

3 

3'  or  2' 

4 

5 

4 

4" 

(5) 
(5) 
(5) 

S 

4" 

52  or  2^ 

4 

3 

3 

2 

4 

5^  or  4^ 

3 

1 

20 

20 

20 

5',  4' or  3' 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 
3or4» 

5* 
3  or  4" 


20 


1.  jSTuniber  of  hours  dependent  upon  amount  of  work  in  other 
languages. 

2.  Pupils  taking  a  modern  language  for  two  years  will  post- 
pone this  work  until  the  fourth  year ;  those  taking  Greek  will  take 
Science  but  two  periods. 

3.  Three  hours  for  those  who  have  had  five  periods  of  Science 
in  the  Third  Year;    otherwise  four. 

4.  Elective  for  half  of  the  year. 

5.  Elective  for  a  part  of  the  year  with  Chemistry;  but  four 
periods  for  those  taking  full  Classical  Course. 

6.  Eour  periods  in  first  half  year  in  full  Classical  Course. 

7.  First  half  year  Science  and  second  half  Greek  in  full  Classi- 
cal Course. 


IL    THE  GIRLS^  HIGH  SCHOOL 

AND 

m.    THE  MISSION  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Two  courses  are  outlined  for  each  school,  a  Latin  Course,  and 
an  English-Science  Course.  Each  requires  four  years  for  comple- 
tion. The  Latin  Course  corresponds  to  the  course  set  forth  in  detail 
for  the  Lowell  High  School.  The  English-Science  Course  differs 
from  the  Latin  Course  in  omitting  Latin  and  Greek  and  requiring 
German  or  French,  with  an  opportujiity  to  study  both.  The  work  in 
the  different  subjects  will  follow  the  outline  for  the  Lowell  High 
School,  except  as  otherwise  indicated  below. 


LATIN  COUESE. 

FIEST  YEAR. 

English 4  periods. 

Latin 4 

History* 4 

Science  3 

Mathematics 2 

Drawing 3 


20  periods. 


ENGLISH-SCIENCE  COUESE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

English 5  periods. 

Science   (Botany  and 

Physiography).  ...5  " 
History    (Greek    and 

Eoman) 5  " 

Mathematics  2  " 

Drawing 3  " 


30  periods. 


*  During  1900-1902  classes  entering  from  Eighth  Grades^vvillTcomplete^United  States 
History,  following  Eighth  Grade  Outline  under  Day  Schools'  Course. 
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SECOND  TEAR. 

English 3  periods. 

Latin  5        " 

Science*   -i 

History 3 

Mathematics  4 

Dra\nng 1 


20  periods. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

English 5  periods. 

Science  (Zoology)  ..5        " 
History  (England)..-!        " 

Mathematics 4        " 

Drawing 2        " 


20  periods. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

English 3  periods. 

Latin 4        " 

Science  (Physics) .  . 

or  Greek 

or  German 

or  French 5        '' 

History 3 

Mathematics  5 

20  periods. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

English 4  periods. 

Science  (Chemistry) 5        " 
History         (General 

European) 4        " 

Mathematics 

or  German 

or  French 5        " 

Drawing 2        " 


20  periods. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

English 4  periods. 

Latin  

or  Greek 

or  German 

or  French 4        " 

Science   (Physics  or 

Chemistry) 4 

History 5        " 

Mathematics   3 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

English 3  periods. 

Science   (Phj'sics) .  .5        " 

History 5 

German 

or  French 4        " 

Mathematics 

or  Drawing 3        " 


20  periods. 


CO  periods. 

*  Elective  with  Greek  the  second'half  of  the  year. 


IV.    THE  POLYTECHNIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


This  course  is  three  years  in  length,  and  presupposes  completion 
of  the  Eighth  Grade.  For  the  boys  the  course  includes  work  in 
wood  and  metal ;  for  the  girls,  work  in  clay-modeling,  wood-carving, 
pen-and-ink  sketching,  and  designing. 

Candidates  for  the  colleges  of  Group  III  or  IV  at  the  University 
of  California  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal,  substitute  an 
academic  study  for  the  Manual  Training  work  in  the  Third  Year. 

The  course  is  as  follows: — 

FIKST   YEAR 

English  Language  and  Literature 3  periods  per  week. 

English  History 3  "  "  « 

Algebra 4  "  «  " 

Physics  (Two  double  periods  for  laboratory 
work  and  one  single  period  for  class  demon- 
stration each  week) 5  "  "  " 

German  or  French 4  "  "  " 

Drawing 4  "  "  " 

Woodwork   (Boys)   or  Industrial  Art   (Girls) 

(Two  double  periods  each  day) 10  "  "  " 

SECOND  YEAR 

English  Language  and  Literature 3  periods  per  week. 

United  States  History 3        ''■  "       " 

Plane  Geometry,  and  begin  Solid 4        "  "       " 
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dhemistry  (Two  double  periods  for  laboraton- 
work  and  one  single  period  for  class  demon- 
stration each  week) 5        "  «       « 

Drawing 4        «  «       « 

German,  or  French 4        "  "       « 

Ironwork   (Boys)    or  Industrial  Art    (Girls) 

(Two  double  periods  each  day) 10        "  "       " 

THIRD  YEAE. 

English  Language  and  Literature 3  periods  per  week. 

American  History  and  Civil  Government 3        "  "       " 

Solid  Geometry,  Advanced  Algebra,  and  Plane 

Trigonometry 4        "  «       « 

Advanced   Physics    (Two   double  periods   for 

laboratory  work  and  one  single  period  for 

class  demonstration  each  week) 5        "  "       « 

■German  or  French 4        "  «       « 

Drawing 4        «  "       « 

Ironwork   (Boys)    or  Industrial  Art    (Girls) 

(Two  double  periods  each  day) 10        "  "       " 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 


.  FOR  THE  .    . 


EVENING     HIGH    SCHOOL 


I.    THE  HUMBOLDT  EVENING  HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


I.    INTRODUCTION. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Evening  High  School  shall  embrace 
English,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  History,  Civil  Govern- 
ment, Latin,  Spanish,  German,  French,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Me- 
chanical and  Electrical  Engineering,  Architecture,  Faval  Architec- 
ture, Decorative  Drawing. 

The  Evening  High  School  courses  are  arranged  for  three  years, 
two  hours  per  evening,  from  7 :15  till  9  :15.  The  work  of  the  first 
year  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  complete  in  itself,  and  pupils  fin- 
ishing it  satisfactorily  shall  receive  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Super- 
intendent and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

On  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Three  Years'  Course,  the 
student  will  receive  the  Evening  High  School  Diploma. 

Preparatory  Classes  are  organized  to  prepare  adults  for  the  High 
School  work. 

The  evening  is  divided  into  three  periods  of  forty  minutes  each, 
giving  three  recitations  every  evening. 


2.    COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Evening  High  School  are : — 
I.    SCIENTIFIC. 
II.    LITEEARY. 
III.    LANGUAGE. 
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Subjects  more  or  less  extended  are  given  iu  English,  History, 
]\Ia.tlienuitics,  and  Science,  according  to  course.  In  the  Lan- 
guage Course  a  modern  language  is  added. 

(For  Drawing  Courses  see  further  on.) 


FIEST  YEAE. 

1.  Arithmetic- — Parts  not  taken  up  in  Grammar  Grades.     The 

Metric  System;  Mensuration;  rapid  calculation. 

2.  Algebra. — Through  equations  of  first  degree. 

8.     Geometry. — Selected  Propositions.     Mensuration. 

4.  Physics. — Short  course,  comprehending  the  main  divisions 

of  Physics,  with  experiments  and  laboratory  work. 

5.  English. — Grammar  and  Composition;   Ehetoric;    Study  of 

standard  selections  from  Literature ;  Debates. 

6.  History. — General  History,  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modern. 

7.  Latin. — Beginners'  Book,  Selections  from  Csesar. 

8.  Spanish,  Geriaan,  or  French. — Substitute  for  Latin. 


SECOND  YEAE. 

1.  Algebra. — EevicAV  topics  of  first  year;  thorough  drill  in  ap- 

plication of  principles  to  problems;    Quadratics,  Log- 
arithms, Series. 

2.  Geometry. — Plane    Geometry,    application    of    Algebra    to 

Geometry.    Trigonometry. 

3.  Physics. — First  Year's  Course  extended;   Physical  and  Me- 

chanical Problems;  Experiments  and  Laboratory  Work; 
Short  course  in  elements  of  Chemistry. 

4.  English. — Composition  and  Ehetoric;    Standard  Authors; 

Essays;  Debates. 

5.  History. — American  History,  with  special  reference  to  the 

development  of  our  National  Institutions. 
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t).    Civil  Government. — Municipal,  State,  and  National  affairs; 
duties  of  otiicials  and  citizens. 

7.  Latin. — Grammar,  Composition,  Csesar,  Cicero. 

8.  Spanish,  German,  or  French. — A  student  who  takes  a  modern 

language  as  a  substitute  for  the  Latin,  shall  be  required 
to  converse  freely  and  write  a  simple  letter  in  the  lan- 
guage at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

THIRD   YEAE. 

1.  Mathematics. — Higher    Algebra,    Solid    Geometry,    Trigo- 

nometry; Application  to  Mechanics,  Surveying,  and 
Navigation;  Drafting  of  Surveyors'  and  Engineers' 
Field  Notes. 

2.  English. — English,  Classics,  Essays,  Debates,  Criticism. 

3.  Latin. — Composition,  Cicero,  Yirgil. 

4.  Science. — Physics,  Chemistry,  Assaying,  Lectures  on  various 

Scientific  Subjects. 

SPECIAL  IISrSTKUCTION. 

Special  students  may  be  admitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  High 
School  studies  when  the  classes  are  not  filled  by  the  regular  pupils. 

Students  conditioned  in  the  Affiliated  Colleges  may  attend  the 
Evening  High  School  to  work  off  their  conditions. 

Adults  preparing  for  the  University  may  select  the  subjects  re- 
quiring their  special  attention. 

Students  in  Spanish  may  devote  their  whole  evening  to  that 
language. 

The  Evening  High  School  Glee  Club,  under  the  direction  of  a 
class  teacher,  meets  for  practice  twice  a  week,  after  school  hours. 

SUB-JUNIOR   CLASSES. 

Classes  for  adults  corresponding  to  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  and 
Ninth  Grades  prepare  pupils  for  the  Evening  High  School.  Pupils 
in  those  classes  receive  Physics  and  may  take  up  Latin  or  one  mo- 
dern language — French,  German  or  Spanish. 
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FOREIGN  CLASSES. 

The  pupils  of  the  foreign  classes  are  graded  according  to  their 
knowledge  of  English,  and  shall  be  advanced  to  the  preparatory 
classes  of  the  High  School  as  soon  as  their  acquirements  permit. 

ADMISSION  TO  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Graduates  of  the  Grammar  Grades,  day  or  evening,  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  regular  courses  of  the  Evening  High  School  with- 
out examination. 

Regular  attendance  and  -  gentlemanly  deportment  shall  be  re- 
quired of  all  students  attending  the  school. 


3.    DRAWING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  designed  for  students 
of  Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Naval  Engineering,  and  Architecture. 
Each  course  requires  at  least  two  full  years'  work. 
A  receipt  or  certificate  is  given  for  the  work  accomplished. 

I.  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

1.  Drawing. —  (a)  Linear  Drawing,  (b)  Projections  and 
Developments,  (c)  Sections  and  Intersections.  (d)  Progressive 
work  from  sketching  to  designing  engineering  details,  and  machin- 
ery.   Also  special  advanced  work. 

2.  Mathematics. —  (a)  Arithmetic,  (compulsory  for  those  for 
whom  it  is  necessary),  (b)  Applied  Arithmetic  for  all  students, 
(c)   Algebra  and  Geometry;  also  their  application  to  Engineering. 

3.  Physics. — Those  branches  of  the  subject  especially  applic- 
able to  Engineering. 

II.  electrical  engineering. 

1.  Drawing. — As  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Course.  Pro- 
gressive work  from  Sketching  to  Designing  Electrical  machinery. 
Also  special  advanced  work. 
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2.  Mathematics. — Same  as  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Course. 

3.  Physics. — Same  as  in  Mechanical  Engineering  Course, 
with  special  attention  to  Electro-Physics. 

III.      CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

1.  Dkawing. —  (Elementary  part) — Same  as  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  Course;  Progressive  work,  from  sketching  to  design- 
ing structural  work. 

2.  Mathematics. — Same  as  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Course. 

3.  Physics. — Same  as  in  Mechanical  Engineering  Course. 

IV.      ARCHITECTURE. 

1.  Drawing. —  (Elementary  part.) — Same  as  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  Course.  (d)  Shadow  Projections.  (e)  Lettering, 
(f)  Drawing  the  Orders  of  Architecture,  (g)  Floor  Planning, 
(h)  Designing  of  complete  building,  (i)  Detailing,  (j)  Specifi- 
cations,    (k)  Decorative  work. 

2.  Mathematics. — Same  as  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Course,  but  with  its  application  to  Architecture. 

3.  Physics. — Same  as  in  Mechanical  Engineering  Course, 
with  special  attention  to  problems  in  ventilation,  drainage,  etc. 

v.      NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

1.  Drawing. —  (a)  (b)  (c)  same  as  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing Course,  with  special  attention  to  development  of  surfaces,  (d) 
Progressive  work  from  sketching  to  designing  ship  details,  (e) 
Laying  down  and  designing  various  kinds  of  ships,  (f)  Ship 
model  construction. 

3.  Mathematics. — Same  as  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Course. 

3.  Physics. — Those  brandies  of  the  subject  especially  applic- 
able to  I^aval  Architecture. 
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